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^ PREFACE Tftjriyy RfflggJ^DITIOW 

This work was orii^nally ondertaken, with a view of famishing to our 
Schools a history of the Uoited States, at once so simple in style and arrange- 
ment as to be easily comprehended, and so full in its details as to conrey some 
just impression of the great subject of which it treats. Its reception oy the 
public aas greatly surpassed the expectations of the author, and he conse- 
quently feels a desire, as well as an ooligation, to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity offered b}r the publishers to bestow upon the work a careful reTision. 

Accordingly, in the present edition, such errors as have come to the knowl- 
edge of the author, have been corrected : and with a view to consistency in 
the Chronology, the dates, throughout have been made conformable to the 
New Style. Tnat every error and defect is even now removed is more than 
may be hoped ; and the author can only sav that any sug^stion, made with 
a view to tne improvement of the work, will be received with thanks. 

In regard to arrangement in treating of the History of the United States, 
two plans have been adopted : one called ethnographic^ which presents each 
settlement or colony separately ; and one called c/^ronq^ropAte, which blends 
the several subjects in one general view, and carries them aU forward with 
the advance of years. 

In the present work, the author has adopted the plan followed by BancroA, 
and other leading writers upon oar national history — a combination of the 
two systems, so far as to secure the advantages of both. Thus, for instance, 
Virginia is presented by itself— that is ethnoffrapbically — till the proper 
time arrives to inform the reader that another colony, consisting of a kindrea 
people, is established upon the same continent. Tne history of that is then 
taken up, and pursued to a convenient point, when the account of Virginia is 
resumed. 

It is easy to see that, by this course, the distinctness of the ethnographic 
arrangement is secured, while the etjually important advantage of just general 
views, is preserved. The inconvenience of treating our history upon a rigid 
system of ethnographic arrangement, is obvious, when we consider that it would 
carry the reader forward in tfie account of Virginia more than one hundred 
and fifty years, in ignorance of the important fact, that other colonies were 
springing up along the Atlantic border during^ this period, thus laying the 
foundation (or a great nation, in which Virginia itself was finally to be merged. 
Such an arrangement results in a series of distinct histories, and so far as our 
national history is concerned, proceeds upon a radical error, inasmuch as it 
rei^ards the separate colonies as distinct "nations and tribes." 

It may be well, however, in studying the following work, for the pupil, aAer 
he reaches the period of the French and Indian war, at page 69, or when he 
has gone through the book, to turn back and review the history of the indi- 
vidual colonies, cthnographically — that is, by tracing continuously the his- 
tory of Virginia, then the history of New England, then the history of New 
York, &c. By turning to the taole of contents, he will easily make out this 
course, and ^us both a e^eneral and a particular view of our early national 
histor)[ may be rendered familiar to his mind. 

It will be perceived that the author has added to the present edition an 
explanatory and pronouncing Dictionary of proper names. The teacher will 
see the advantage of turning the attention of the pupil to this, and askins 
him questions upon it as occasion may require. At pages 335, 6 and 7, a brief 
notice of events which have recently occurred in the United States, will be 
found. 

Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1843, 
BY S. G. GOODRICH, 
In the Clerk's Ofiice of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The progress of History. 

1 In the followmg pages we propose to give a historr of Iht 
United States, with same accuunt of other partialis of America. 
History is a redtal of what has happened, Tespeciing- nations and 
countries; and our history of America will be sn account of the most 
interesiing events that have occurred in the new world. 

2. All our leaders know that the history of mankind begins with 
Adam and Eve, almost 6000 years ago ; that their descendants spread 
orer Asia lirst, then over Africa, and tlien over Europe. 

3. At what lime manltind began to settle in Europe we cannot 
precisely tell : we only know that about 1856 years B. C, or about 
3700 years ago, a man by the name of Inachus led a company of 
emigrants from Egypt into Greece. 

4. 'liese found the country inhabited by saTagta, who, no donbt, 
were the descendants of those who had wanderM there from Asia. 
Inachus and his companions est^lished thetnselTes in Greece, and 
from timt point of time, Enrope grodaally became occupied by civil- 
ized people. 

5. Thus the three quarters of the globe were settled ; and as they 

CHAP.I.— 1. WtallihlnoTTl a. Winn «nd wl»™ cinMhLnorTiugin) InwhM 
nrltt ttin Iha dlOenni quinen or llie world ulUidl 3, 4. WIbl o( iba hhiLuimoi 
(TEurDpil B. Wll7<lldmnkinil«ontll»g«a™liioUon«fim««r»l>l>7"rE«o[* 



10 GEOGRAPHY OF AUERICA. 

an lay togfether in one continent, mankind acquired a general, thongh 
still imperfect, notion of their shape and extent. But America was 
separated from Asia by tlie Pacific Ocean, ahnost ten thousand miles 
across ; and from Europe and Africa, by the Atlantic, about three 
thousand miles across. Of America, therefore, the people knew 
nothing*. 

6. The ships in old times were small, ill-built, and feeble, com- 
pared with the ships of the present day. The people did not know 
the shape of tlie world ; the art of navigation was in its infancy, and 
even the mariner's compass, that mysterious but stead&st friend of 
the mariner, was not invented till about the year 1343. The cross 
ing of wide oceans was therefore a thing that could not be done. 
Navigators seldom dared to stretch forth upon the boundless sea; 
they only ventured to creep carefully along the shares, always keep- 
ing the land in sight. 

7. As navigation improved, mankind grew more adventurous upon 
the sea; and, by degrees, their knowl^ge of the world — its seas 
and oceans, its shores and continents — was so fiir increased, that the 
Old World, or the eastern hemisphere, was tolerably well under- 
stood. The idea had also occurred to many individuals, that the 
great oceans probably contained large masses of yet undiscovered 
land. 

8. It seems to be the course of Providence to make a gradual 
development of that knowledge which is important to man; and 
when any great revelation, or any great discovery, is needful, the 
means of effecting the desired object are provided. The time had 
at length arrived for dispelling the mystery which had hitherto 
brooded over the mighty seas ; and Christopher Columbus, the instru- 
ment of accomplishing this great work, was born and trained for his 
career. 

9. It was he who not only discovered America, but made it known 
to the people of the Eastern Continent. The discovery was so new, 
vast and surprising, that the land he had found seemed like another 
world ; and accordingly it was called the New World. 



CHAPTER 11. 

A geographical sketch of Atnerica, 

I. Before we pioeeed to recount the history of America, it will 
be well to fix dennitely in our minds an outline of its geography. 
As history details what things have happened, geography informs us 
where they happened. It is impossible to have a clear idea of the 
former, without a knowledge of the latter. 

Asia and Africa? Why did thej know nothing about America? 6. What of nariga. 
lion in old times? 7. What was the result of improvement in navigation? 8. .What 
is said of the course of Providence? What of Christopher Oolumbus? 9. Whjr was 
America called the New World ? 
U. ^1. Wh«t dose bisurx teU as? Wlut does Geography Ull us? Why abovM wa 



6S06RAPH7 OP AMERICA. It 

2. On the suceeedinff page is a map of America, which, yoa 
obeerve, lies between Larope and Africa on the east, and Asia on 
the west. The Pacific Ocean is 10,000 miles across in the widest 
part ; and the Atlantic, about 3000 miles. Columbas had to cross 
this latter ocean, to find America. 

3. The continent of America consists of two great masses of land, 
united by a narrow strip of land, called the Isthmus of Darien. The 
southern pt/rtion is csdled South America ; the northern, North 
America. The West Lilies, consisting of a great number of fine 
and fruitful islands, lie almost between North and Soutli America ; 
and it was these that Columbus first discovered. 

4. The whole length of the American continent is about 9000 
miles, or a little more than ohe third of the circumference of the 
globe, which is about 25,000 miles. The figure below will show 
this. The whole length of the eastern continent, from north to 
south, is about 7000 nules. 




5. The surface of the earth is supposed to contain nearly 
200,000,000 of square miles : about three fourths, or 150,000,000, 
are water; the rest, 50,000,000, are land. The following table 
shows that America contains a little less than one third of all the land 
on the globe. 

The eastern continent has about 31,000,000 square miles of land. 
The western continent has about 15,000,000 square miles. 
The islands of the Pacific, about 4,000,000 square miles. 

6. America is distinguished for the grand scale upon which its 
natural features are formed : it has the largest masses of fresh ^vater 
lakes; the most extensive valleys; by fax the largest rivers; the 

know geoftaphy before history 1 2. Between what oceans is America?' How wide ia 
the Piwific? The Ailaniic ? What ocean did Columbus have to cmae, In order to fiiul 
America? 3. What of the continent of America? The West Indies? 4. The whole 
length of the western continent? The whole circumference of the globe? Whole 
length of the eastern continent ? 6. Extent of the whole surface of the globe ? How 
DiiMy square miles does America conuin? 6. For what Is America distinguished t 
7. WJntofltaroceiMioa? Itstnimali? 



i9t rouncAL DtviaioMB or ahibica. 

Urgest range of mDimtaina ; and the loftiest toIcuiom on ibe glebe. 
The lallest peaks of the Andea aie nearly equal in elevation to the 
loftieet of the old continent. 

7. The climate of America, along tiie Allaotio coaat, is colder than 
that of the Eastern Hemisphere ; the vegetation is neaily the same 
The original animiLU of America differ in species tioni those of the 
eastern world. We hare here no native elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, giraSe, tiger, leopard, or lion. Our domestic animala, with 
the single exceptions of the dog and tuikey, ore wholly of Kuiopean 



CHAPTER III. 
Politicai IHvKions of America. 



OUTUNB OF TUB HISTORY OP AMERICA. I.) 

land; Iceland; British possessions, including the Canadaa, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and a vast unoccupied country to the north, 
which passes under the name of New Britain. The United States 
contain nearly 2,400,000 square miles, and British America soxBe* 
thing more. 

2. The United States, Mexico, and Guatimala, are independent 
countries, with republican governments ; the other portions are under 
the control of European powers. 

3. South America contains Peru, Equador, Venezuela, Now Gra* 
nada, Bolivia, Chili, the Argentine Republic, and Uruguay, all of 
which are independent republics. Besides these, there are Brazil, 
which is governed by an emperor ; Paraguay, under the successort 
of the dictator, Francia; Guiana, which belongs to several £lttro- 
pean powers ; and Patagonia, which is only inhabited hy tribes of 
savages. 

4. The West India islands are divided between various European 
governments, only one of them, Hayti, being independent. The 
principal islands are Cuba, belonging to Spain, and Jainaicay belong- 
ing to Great Britain. 

5. The whole population of America may be estimated at about 
45,000,000. Of these, the largest portion are white people, or the 
descendants of Europeans. There are, however, a good many In- 
dians, some partially civilized, and others still maintaining their wild 
independence. There are also several millions of negrpes, mostly 
slaves, and many belonging to a mixture of the white and dark races 



CHAPTER IV. 

A bird*S'eye view of ike History of America, 

1. The discovery of Columbus, about 350 years ago, first made 
the civilized part of mankind acquainted with America. The people 
then occupying the country had no books, and possessed only very 
imperfect modes of recording events. Of their history, prior to the 
discovery of Columbus, we know but little. 

2. The history of America chiefly lies within the compass of the 
last 350 years. It shows us that Uiis continent was discovered by 
Columbus, under a commission from the king of Spain, who claimed, 
as belonging to the Spanish crown, all lands discovered by ships 
sailing under the flag of that country. 

QueBtionB on the Map. p. 12. Where Is Cape Horn? Greenland? Isthnraa of 
Darien? West Indies f Hudson's Bay? Gulf of Mexico? Caribbean Sea? Nevr' 
foundluid ? In what direction are ea6h of the succeeding places from New York ? 

III. — I. What are the present political divisions of North America? Extent of the 
Onited States? British possessions in America? 2. What independent countries in 
North America? What ar? under the control of European powers? 3. What of the 
divisions of South America? 4. The West India islands? 6. Population of America ? 

IV —1. When were the discoveries of Columbas mads? How was the civilized 

2 



14 OUTLINB OF THB HISTORY OP AMERICA. 

3. Soon after Colambas had revealed his ^reat discoTery to Europe, 
many adventurers came hither, chiefly in search of gold, silver and 
precious stones, which were very abundant in some parts of the coun- 
try. Many of these adventurers had commissions from the king of 
Spain, and several of them were supplied by him with ships, money 
and soldiers, the purpose of which was to conquer and take possession 
of difl^rent parts of America for Spain. 

4. Thus Mexico was conquered by the bloody Cortez ; Peru by 
the cruel and remorseless Poarro ; and Chili by Almagro. Other 
portions were seized by other leaders, until the southern part of North 
America, two thirds of South America, and the finest of the West 
India islands, were within the grasp of the king of Spain. 

5. The Portuguese seized upon Brazil ; the French upon Canada, 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and some of the West indies ; and 
England upon a portion of the Atlantic coast of North America. 
Other European powers picked here and there in the scramble, 
seizingupon such parts and pieces as they could get. 

6. Thus America became the spoil of European kings, who seized 
upon the lands, and conquered or destroyed the native inhabitants, 
according to their interest or pleasuro. The whole proceeding took 
place in a dark age, and under one great and melancholy error, which 
was this — that uncivilized people are heathen, and consequently ene- 
mies of God, and whom it is, therefore, right to subdue, enslave, or 
kill, as may be deemed convenient by Christian men. 

7. Thus it happened that the wars against the natives in America 
were generally carried on under the sanction of the Christian religion ; 
the Indians were massacred by millions, in the name of Jesus Christ ; 
whole empires were devastated by those who went forth preaching 
and praying and performing all the rites and ceremonies of the 
church! 

8. The chief elements of the history of America consist in six 
general topics, which are as follows : Ist, its Discovery ; 2d, its Par- 
ticipation between different European Powers ; 3d, the Wan with 
the Indians ; 4th, the Wars among the European Powers, which in- 
volved the American colonies ; 5th, the Struggles of the Colonies for 
Independence ; and, 6th, the General Progress of Wealth and Civili- 
fation. 

9. In the following pa^es we shall endeavor to give a view of 
these topics, devoting the largest space to the United States, which 
present not only the most interesting, but by far the most instructive 
passages of American history. 

world first made acquainted with America? 2. To what limlu ia the history of Amer* 
ica cliiefly confined? What does this history show? 3. What followed the announce- 
ment of Columbus' discoveries? 4. Wliat of the Spanish conquests? 6. The Por- 
tuguese? French? English? Other European powers? 6. What did America then 
iMcome ? What great error prevailed In the settlement of America? 7. What was the 
consequence of this error? o. What are the six chief topics or elements in the history 
9f America ? 9. What of the history of the United Sutes ? 
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CHAPTER V. 
Discovery of America by the Northmen. 



1. BeiORB we proceed to speak of Columbus, we must aaj & few 
words respecting the iccounla of the discovery of America, previous 
to his lime. The Welsh have a tradition, of some celebrity, accord- 
ing to which, a chiclWin of Wales, named Madoc, made several dis- 
tant voyages to the west, about the year 1170. 

2. In one of those expeditions, Ihey say that he discovered " a 
fair and large country;" and, returning lo Wales, look with him a 
number of his friends and relatives, and set forth to settle there. 
From this period there was oever anything heard of them. It ha* 
been thought that the " feir and large country" was America, and 
that these eraicrants went thither. But there is no good reason to 
believe this tradition. 

3. The discovery uf Anierica by the Northmen, at an earlier 

Biriod, rests on a snrer foundation. The inhabitants of Norway and 
enmark were by far the most adventurous seamen of Europe during 
the middle ages. As early as the year B60, they had tuscoveied 
Iceland, and it was colonized by the Norwegiaoe in 874. 

4. Greenland was discovered not long aAer, and was settled by 
two colonics, one from Denmark and one from Norway. Hence the 
intercouise betvreen this place and the home country became com- 
mon. According to well authenticated accounts, in Uie year 1003, 
Leif, a, Norwegian, with a number of men, set sail Irom Greenland 
Bud proceeded to the south-west. 



ttait Ulfl cviDkod) 
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6. Thej soon came to land, and, continuing their Toyage, discor- 
ered a country of grapM, which they named Vinland, or the Land 
of Wine. The party retutned to Gnienland, but, soon after, Thoi^ 
wald puraaed the discorery in the same ehip. Having landed on a 
beautuul shore, he fell in with saTages, and wa« killed by them. 
Uia PBfty escaped and returned to Greenland, whence BtUl othei 
expefliiiona were sent lo the newly discoyeied country. 

6. Thongh tlie accounts of these voyages are somewhat vagne, 
there is no good reason to doubt that these Northmen actually dis- 
covered the coast of New England, and for 



lately lo admit of serious doubt as lo iheir identity. 

7. The knowledge of Vinland, however, apseara not ta have been 
generally communicated to Europe, and it was finally lost to the 
Northmen themselves. After the year 1120, we hear nothing of it 
in their annals, and all ttaces.of such a country were eotimly oblit- 
erated bom the minds of tnen. At tlie period of Colambui. tinf ex- 
istence of America was as complete a secret aa if the hardi Nwr*- 
giana had never ploughed these northern seas. 



CHAPTER VI. 
AccoutU of ColuvUmt. 



Portrait of CirfuiiiiBi. 
This Western World was discovered by Chrislopher Colnmbns, 

kcl 7. WhiLof IhliknowlelEaiif Tinluidt Whu of iIhh dlKor*iiu In Iba 
ofColuiDbuiT 
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as we hare already said, abont 350 yean ago. How auipnang the 
changes which have taken place in this comparatiTely short period ! 
Instead of a mere wilderness, or at best an abode of sayages, mnch 
of the continent is now peopled by civilized men, and thicldy studded 
with cities, towns, and villages. 

2. Columbus was a native of Grenoa, in Italy, and was bom A. D. 
1435. He was chiefly employed, till he was fourteen years of age, 
with his father, in combing wool. He was exceedingly fond of 
books, but the circumstances of his father did not allow him to indulge 
his natural fondness for them. He was particularly pleased with 
books of voyages and travels, and early manifested a desire to see 
foreign countries. 

3. At length he was allowed to go to sea. His first voyages were 
in the Mediterranean. Of these history tells but little. We know 
that he was emploved, for a time, in a war between the Venetians 
and the Mohammedans, and that, in one instance, when the vessel to 
which he belonged had taken fire, he saved his life by swimming^. 

4. But Columbus was too active and enterprising to be always 
confined to the narrow limits of the Mediterranean. He travelled to 
almost every part of the world which was then known ; and his prac- 
tical mind at length led him to contemplate a voyage to parts which, 
as yet, had hot been even thought of, by most persons. 

5. The mariners of the fifteenth century knew little of foreign 
countries. Their knowledge was chiefiy confined to the coasts and 
islands of Europe. They had never ventured so far along the shores 
of Africa as to cross the equator. The trade with the East Indies 
was at that time carried on by land, and the West Indies were of 
course undiscovered. 

6. The strong de»re which was felt by commereial men to find out 
a path to the East Indies by water, led to much conversation on the 
subject ; and some persons began to think and speak of the probability 
of reaching that part of the world by sailing round the southern point 
of Africa. But Columbus had a plan which extended still further. 

7. Having learned, from books of geography and astronomy, that 
the earth was round, it very naturally occurred to him that there 
might be more land somewhere to counterpoise what was already 
known on one side of the globe ; and that it was at least quite possi- 
ble to find the East Indies by sailing westward. 

8. But what was to be done ? Ho and his friends were poor, and 
it would require much money to fit out an expedition like that which 
the prosecution of his schemes would demand. He was therefore 
compelled to seek the patronage and pecuniary aid of others. 

9. He first explained his views and stated; his plans to the senate 
of his native country, Grenoa ; and subsequently to the king of Por- 
tugal and the king and queen of Spain. They heard him with pa- 
tience, but, believing him to be somewhat visionary, were not disposed 
to afibrd him the necessary aid. Still he was not discouraged. 

taken place? 2. Wliat of Columbus? Z. What mora of Columbus? 4. What of the 
trarels of Columbus ? What did he begin to contemiriate ? 6. What of the marinera 
of the 15th century ? 6. What was the desire of commercial men ? 7. What was the 
plan of Cohimbus? a What difficulties were in the way of Oolumhtts? d. What dk) 

2* 
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10. He had b; thia time d»wa into lii* aerriea hit two ]Nmi)gn 
bnittwn, Bu^Htlomew ud Diwo. Bartholoroew had even beeo bcdI 
to England, 10 oolicil aid from Henrj VII. ; but the vessel in which 
be went waa taken bj pirates, and nothing niore was beud, lur Boni« 
time, either of biin or hia undeitakine. 

1 1. In the mean time, the ippeu to the king and queen of Spain 
had been reoewed, and after the lapse of about eight yeara, it auc- 
ceeded. Ferdinand and Isabella agreed lo furnish three amell Teasels 
and ninety men, and pronaions for one year. Such an outfit was 
thought exceedingly liberal ; and queen lubella even parted with her 
jeweb to aid in paying the exposes. 

13. The names of the three vessels that thus set out for America, 
were the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and the Nina. The two latter 
were mere barks, but the Santa Maria, Columbus' owe vessel, was 
of eonskterablo stae. In addition to a crew of ninety men, about 
tfa'i^ other persons went out with them as mere advenluicr*. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
Firtt ducovery of America by CtAumiut. 



Jndimu lurpriud at tht tctUU of Cotimbus at they appraath. 

1. CoLiJMBiia was now Dot far from fifty-fire years of age. He 
had spent forty years at sea, and nearly twenty in planning this western 
voyage. The day of his setting sail must have been a ploud one to 
him. How must his strong heart have beat high with emotion! 

2. The little fleet left the port of Palos, in Spain, on the morning 

Golnmluidol 10. Whil of tba brollienof CoLmnbual 11. WliU of Fenliuod uul 
biMUil 13. WhUgflluiihlliauidnuinofCDlunibut) 
Vm — 1 , Whu mu Ibe mb of Columbiu, u Iba tlni> of hUIik hII upon bli nJ^t^^ 
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of Anffnrt 13th, 1493. Their cooise was Boath-westwaid till they 
reached the Canary islands, after which they proceeded exactly west. 
They had a good deal of unfavorable weather, and were forty days in 
reachinff the West Indies. 

3. Ijie seamen grew tired of the Toyage, and once became mutin- 
ous. Columbus, though an old commander, was greatly troubled with 
them ; but he contiiYed in one way or another to keep them from open 
rebellion. At length, on the 2l8t of October, they faintly discovered 
land ; and on the 22d, they were alongside of a beautiful green island. 

4. This proved to be what was caJled by the natives, Guanahani, 
one of the Bahamas ; but Columbus named it St. Salvador. It was 
several leagues in extent, and had inhabitants upon it. Columbus, 
who had been the first to discover land the night before, was the first 
to go on shore in the morning. 

5. As soon as he had landed, he knelt and kissed the new earth, at 
the same time thanking God, who had prospered their enterprise. 
His men, impatient and mutinous as they had l^een during the voyage, 
now crowded around him and begged his forgiveness. The scene 
must have been truly affecting. 

6. The native inhabitants of the island — naked, copper-colored, 
with long black hair, and vdthout beards — gathered around the new 
comers, not knowing what to make of them. They looked at the ships 
with even greater amazement than at the men ; regarding them, as 
some gigantic species of animal; and when some guns were dis- 
charged, they thought they had eyes of fire and voices of thunder. 

7. When Columbus had spent a little time in examining the new 
island, he proceeded to make further discoveries. Cuba was seen, 
November 7th, and Hispaniola or St. Domingo not long afterwards. 
These, however, were all the lands which were discovered during 
this first voyage. As Columbus supposed these to be a part of the 
Indies, they afterwards acquired the name of the West Indies. 
Columbus set out on his return to Spain, January 14th, 1493. 

8. On their passage homeward, the adventurers encountered terri- 
ble storms, in one of which they were near being lost. In the moment 
of the greatest danger, Columbus had presence of mind enough to 
write, on parchment, a short account of his voyage, enclose it in a 
cake of wax, and commit it to the sea in a cask, in hopes that if all 
else should be lost, this might survive, and give information of his dis- 
coveries to the world. After seventy days, however, they arrived safe 
in Spain. 

9. A second voyage was made in the fall of 1493, during which, 
Columbus discovered Jamaica and a few other islands. Sut now 
unexpected difikulties occurred. Enemies thickened around him and 
retarded his progress. It was not till the summer of 1498, that he 
made his third voyage, during which he discovered the continent, to 

Hnw lone a time had he spent in planninf his royage ? 2. When did the fleet sail? 
What of their course? 3. What of ttie men during the rojage? What happened Oc- 
tober 1 1 , 1492 ? What on the 12th t 4. What was the first land discovered in America } 
What of Columbus ? What did Columbus do on landing 1 What of his men 7 6. What 
of the natirrs of the newly-discovered Island 7 7. Wliat other discoveries did Columbus 
make during thie voyage? How did the West Indies get their name? When did Go 
iumbus set sail on his return ? 8. What of the voyag* liomeward? 9. What of the 
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which ho had been the fint to open a pathway. Even theni being 
charged with misoondoct, he was cairied home in irone. 

10. ColomboB was, however, liberated, and made a fourth voyage 
to America, in 1502, with his brother Bartholomew and his son Per^ 
dinand ; but it was his last. The same enmity which had caused him 
to be sent home from his third voyage in fetters still raged, and he 
at last became its victim. After languishing in obscurity and poverty 
for a time, he died at Valladolid, in Spain,'May 30th, 1507, in the 
seventieth year of his age. 

11. The new continent, on every just principle, should have been 
called Columbia, after its first discoverer. But Amerieus Vespucius, 
a Florentine, who visited the continent in 1409, and published a map 
of the coast, contrived to have it called by his own name. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
Otner discoveries in America. 

1. The fame of what Columbus had done was soon spread through 
Europe, and adventurors flocked to the New World -— some for honor, 
some for enterprise, and others for gain. In general, however, the 
great object of pursuit was gold and other precious commodities, as 
*vill become more evident in the progress of our history. 

2. Two Englishmen, John CiJ)Ot, and Sebastian, his son, were the 
first discoverers of the continent of America. They sailed in May, 
1497, under the patronage of Henry VH., of England. They saw 
the continent a year sooner than Columbus, and two years before 
Amerieus Vespucius. In this and subsequent voyages, they also dis- 
covered the islands of Newfoundland and St. John, and coasted as far 
south as Virginia, cisdming the country in behalf of the king of 
England, by virtue of these discoveries. 

3. In 1501, the king of Portugal sent out a fleet of discovery under 
the command of Gaspar Cortereal. He saUed along the shores ot 
North America six or seven hundred miles ; but he appears to have 
thought more of money than anything else ; and not finding gold, he 
seized on fifty of the native Indians, carried them home, and sold them 
as slaves. 

4. Emboldened by his success, he made a second voyage, but did 
not live to return. The general belief is that he lost his life in 
attempting to secure another cargo of slaves ; and that Labrador was 
the theatre of his crime and its punishment. This, however, is not 
quite certain. 

5. The French, too, engaged in attempts to make discoveries. 
What they did, however, was at first principally about the mouth of 

Mcond tnd third ▼oyaees of Oolumbut f 10. What of bis fourth royage ? What nior« 
of Golumbua ? II. Wlutt of the name of America? 

Mil. — I . What followed the didcoveriee of Columbus ? . What were the objects of the 
eaiiy ad?entnrsre In America f 2. What of the CaboU 9 3L What of the king of Porta- 
fal and Gaspar Cortereal? C( S. What of the French) 
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a a map of the Gulf of St. 

6. Aa early aa I50B, the French had become much engaged in the 
fisheries on the north-east coast of the present United Slatca, and, u 
if to follow up the wicked example of the Portuguese, and involve the 
first setllers in cruel wars, had forcihty carried away to Fnuice some 
of the natives. They apDear also to haTS meditated the eatabliehment 
ofcoloniea in the New World. 



CHAPTER JX. 
DUcoeeries in North America^ 



Death of Panee dt Lton. 

I . One of the most remarkable voyages of discovery was made in 
1524. PVancis I., king of France, sent out to America one Verra- 
zani, a Florentine, who, with a single vessel, the Dolphin, after a 
long voyage of fif^y days, in which ha encountered a terrible slorm, 
reached North Carolina ; thence, sailing northward, he explored the 
coasts of New Jersey, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Maine, and 
Nova Scotia, and returned to Prance. He also paid some attention to 
(he coasts of Florida. 

3. In 1534, the same king sent Jajnes Cartier to the Gulf of St. 
lawience- and Newfoundland. In a second voyage, this navigator 
sailed up the St. Lawrence as far as Montreal, to which he gave its 
present name. He learned from the Indians something of northern 
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3. Though the Franoh wen eaily «ltneted to Florida, the Sptn- 
Urda were before thom. Ponoe de Leon, a vojager with ColumtraB, 
haTJng become din^cted towBrds him, proceeded from Potto Rico, 
ID March, 161S, to make diBcoreries bjr hiioaelf. He fouiid a new 
re^oD, on the 6th of April, to which he gave the name of Florida, 
»o acoonnt of ila florid or blooming appearance. 

A. The king of Spain, in whoee name Leon claimed the country, 
appointed him the goTemor of it, on ramdition of his eMabbahing a 
colony there. In attempting to effect a aeltlcment, he met with many 
remarluble i^Tenlurea ; fin^y Ms people were attacked by (he Indiana 
and driven away, and he was himaelf mortally wounded. 

5. In 1520, two alave ahipe were fitted out at St. Domingo, which 
proceoded to the coast of South Carolina, and having decoyed the 
native Indiana on boaid, anddenly act sail and carried them to St. Do- 
mingo. It is not surprising, from thia and aimilar ODtiacec, that the 
aavagea of the continent, from one end of it to the other, Decame aua- 
pIciouB of white men. 

6. In 1540, Ferdinand de Sotoraadealonr through Florida, north- 
ward, to Georgia, and thence westward, across the Cherokee country 
and Alabama, to the country of the Chiokasaws, where he Bpent the 
winter. In the spring of 1541, he discovered and crossed the Miasia- 
sippi, and tnivelleii in Aikanass and Missouri, He died in 1542, and 
hia companions passed through Louisiana to Mexico. 

7. The detaifs of thia exfwdirion are full of inlereat. The Indiana 
of these regions, at thia period, were nuraetoua, and their manners 
and customa present much that is curious. 



Sir WtdttT Sattigh. 
. We have already seen that the Englis 
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had established large claims in the new continent. In 1564, Queen 
Elizabeth sent out the celebrated and accomplished Sir Walter 
Raleigh, on a voyage of discovery. He entered Pamlico Sound, and 
expired the coast northwsurd. The queen bestowed upon this region 
the name of Virginia. 

9. Among the discoveries of minor importance, made towards the 
dose of the sixteenth century, were those of Bartholomew Gosnold» 
an Englishman. In a voyage to Yircinia, as the whole coast was 
then called, he discovered and named Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard, 
and Elizabeth Island; he attempted to form a settlement on the 
latter, but without success. 



CHAPTER X. 

Settlement at Jamestoum* 

1. We must now leave the general current of events in America 
and turn our attention, particularly, to the settlement and progress 
of our own country, the Uaited States. While the Spaniards 
Portuguese, French, and other nations, were carving out the New 
World to suit themselves, we must now consider the operations of the 
EngUsh in North America. 

2. But, as our attention will first be directed to the soathem 
section of our country, let us study the map at p. 24. This pre- 
sents us with a view of the Southern States, as they now appear. 
We shall here see divisions of states and locations of towns, which 
did not exist at the time at which our history commences. The 
mountains, rivers, shores and waters, were, however, the same. 

3. One hundred and fifteen years passed away, after the discovery 
of America by Columbus, and one hundred and ten after the discov- 
ery of the continent by the Cabots, and no permanent settlement had 
yet been effected within the limits of what are now called the United 
States. 

4. But a new era in the history of this western world was at hand. 
A company had been formed in England, under the patronage of king 
James I., whose object was to make settlements anywhere in Amer- 
ica between the 34th and 38th degrees of north latitude ; or in what 
was then called South Virginia. For this purpose they obtained a 
royal grant or patent. 

5. In May, 1607, a colony of one hundred and five persons, under 
the direction of this company, arrived oflf the coast of South Virginia. 
Their first intention had been to form a settlement on Roanoke island ; 
but, being driven further to the north in a violent storm, they discov- 
ered and entered the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. 



iinand de Soto? 7. What of the southern Indiana? 8. W'nat of Sir Walter Raleigh f 
B. WhalofGosnold? 

X. — I, 2. Let the teacher put such questions as he deems necessary upon tlra mapi 
9. How long a time had elapsed after the discorerr of America, before any permanent 
fettlMnent was made In the pieseat United States? 4. What company was ibrmod \a 
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To the capes of thu baj, in panng, they ^re the name* iW 

aar — Cape Charles and Cape Hfenry — in honor of the two 
r ihe king of Eneland. To a point of land further wiihia the 
of the Say, and neat whe^e Hampton now elands, they gavs 
me of Pnint Camfort, on account of the comfortable anchoras^ 

Juiid there. 
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vfaouuei. Tbei« wen 011I7 m«lT<e labonn ud.K Aw mecbaakn in 
the corapaaT — " fotty-eight geuUBBKin aod fonr meehaiiics," u the 
hiBtoriaj) ioniriiu xm. AR^moremtrc, weie wngle men ; not u or- 
panned &mil7 beiog amoae thsm. 

8. They were canUBaDded by Capt&in Chiistopber Newport, an 
old and eiperienced navigator. After smoking the cahona, or pipe 
of peace, with the natives, on Iha spot 'where Hampton now Btan^, 
they proceeded alowly up a liver, which, in honor of their king, they 
called Jama Sivcr. 

-9. But although they began by smoking the pipe of pesce, it 
appears that some of the savage tribes, as they ascended the river, 
showed signs of hostility. They had doubtless heard of the treat- 
ment of theii brethren at (he Roanoke river, twenty veara before, as 
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MTEAXNEBS OT THB COU>NT. 

19. We most not omit to notice the metliod of forming this IitbI 
United States goveinment. The Ijondon Company had selected the 
council before the emigrants set out, but the names were carefully 
put up in a box and concealed till the party should arriYe in Virginia ; 
the^ were then to open it and organize theroselTes. A code of laws, 
which had also been prepared by the Company, was to be at the same 
time promulgated. 

13. The names of the seven councillors were Bartholomew Cos- 
Dold, the navigator, John Smith, Edward Wingfield, Christopher 
Newport, John RatclifT, John Martin, and George Kendall. They 
made <^oiee of Mr. Wingfield for their president. 



CHAPTER XL 

Weakness of the Colony, 

1. Whxlb a part of the colonists were busy in clearing the sml 
and building suitable huts and fortifications. Captain Newport, in 
company with Captain John Smith, ascended the James river to the 
fiills, and visited Powhatan, the chief of the Indians in those parts, 
at his principal seat, just below where Richmond now stands It was 
a village of only twelve wigwams. 

2. Captain Newport left the colony, about the middle of June, for 
England. No settlement was ever left in a more pitiable condition 
To say nothing of the danger from savage foes, their provisions were 
poor and insufficient, the water was unwholesome, and the summer 
heat intolerable to those who had been accustomed to a cooler climate ; 
many of them were sick, and those who were not sick were discour- 
aged. 

3. In less than a fortnight after the departure of the fleet, hardly 
ten of them were able to stand up ; nor so many as five were fit to 
guard the fort, or plant crops for future sustenance. The sickness 
increased, till, in sotne instances, three or four died in a night. Fifty 
of them, or about half the^colony , perished befine autumn came on. 

4. To complete the catalogue of evils, they quarrelled among 
themselves. They first excluded from the council Captain Smith, 
irfofessedly on account of sedition, but really and truly from motives 
q( envy. Next. they deposed Mr. Wingfield, the president, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Ratclififin his stead, who was no better, and thus things, 
for some time, went on. 

5. They discovered, at last, that Captain Smith, whom they had eo 
much hated, was the best man among them, and their chief dependence. 
In truth they could not do without him in peace or in war. Money, 
with him, was not as with most men, and especially those of this col- 
ony, a main object : the good of his fellow-men was the higher motive 
in his breast. 



S. — 1. What of Captain Newport and Captain Smith ? 2. What was the stato of 
the colony when Captain Newport lell with the fleet 7 3. What soon followed ? 4. What 
added to the evils of the colony 7 5. What of Captain Smith ? C. Why is it proper to 
ttU tbo story of Captain Smith in detail 7 



CAPTAIN JOHN SOriH. 



0. Captain Smith became bo identified 4ilh the histor; of tba cot 
ony, and, indeed, with the history of oui race, that it may be well t« 
give a more particular account of him — his birth, educatioa, sr^ 
aJTentuieB in eail; life. 



CHAPTER Xn. 
Captain John Smith. — HU life and adetntwei. 



Captain John Smith making treatta nilh iht India/ts 

1. This most remarkable manof all the fiist settlers of JameMown, 
was tiora in Lincolnshire, Eagland, in I5TQ. He was put as an appren- 
tice to a merchant, at the age of fiAeen, but, disliking the basineaa, he 
left hie ma£ler, proceeded lo Holland, enlisted fon & time as a soldter, 
and at length found his way to Austria. 

2. Here he eniered the AuBtrian aimy, then engaged in a war with 
the Turks. Al\er many Eingiilar adventures, and not a few hazardous 
exploits in single combat — having, in three'several instances, cut off 
the heads of his antagonists — he was at length wounded, taken pris- 
eoer, and, on his recovery, sold as a slave. 

3. In tills situation he conducted eo well as speedily to win the 
conlideace of his new mistress, who, with a view to rest<se to him his 
freedom, sent him lo her brotiier, an officer at the Crimea in Rusna. 
Here, contrary to her expectations, he was put to (he severest drudg- 
ery, and his Lfe made a burden. 

4. BetentutLed to escape from his new master, he at length found 
a convenient opportunity. ,He was employed at thrediing, aboat 
three miles icoav the house. Here his master visited him once a day. 

xn. — 1. Winn and wl«n> WM Oplaln John Smllh born) Wtal of hti«tirllfcl 
l Wtal hippnud u him in Au«ri»f 3. Wttst taw»o«l « bin uaouf lUTnikil 4, 
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Walching his oppoitunity, Smith despatched him with the ilnl, hid 
his body m the straw, aDd, mounting his horse, fled to the woods. 

6. After wandering: several days, uncertain of his iate, he came to 
a ffuide-post. By means of the marks on this, he found his way. 
Thus he returned, through Russia, Poland, Gcrmairjr, and France, 
to his native country ; not, however, till he had turned aside through 
Spain, to visit the kingdom of Morocco, and spent a short time there. 

6. He reached En^nd just as companies were formings for settling 
the new continent of America. As he had lost none of his courage or 
bravery, he was adnurably adapted to the hazardous undertaking. 
He was immediately attached to the expedition under Captain New- 
port, and made, as we have seen, one of the members of the Virginia 

council. 

7. Small bodies of men, when exposed to great danger, are, for the 
most part, united among themselves. But it was not so, as we have 
seen, with the Jamestown colony. There was no bond of union, 
even in the hour of dan^. To restore harmony, then, was the first 
object at which Smith aimed. 

8. Peace and order, by bis efforts, being at length leatored, he 
found leisure to do something towards defending the colony from foes 
without. The Indians threatened them. By his ingenuity, he suc- 
ceeded in quieting them for the present, as weU as in removing the 
fears which had agitated the colony. 



CHAPTER Xffl. 
Smith taken prisoner, 

1. As soon as the colony became secure and was well supplied 
with provisions, Smith undertook a short voyage of discovery. An 
opinion prevailed among the first voyagers to America, into which 
Smith had fallen among the rest, that it vras only a little way across 
the country to the SouUi Sea — the ocean path to every sort of wealth. 
They supposed that by ascending almost any river which came from 
the northwest, they could soon fold a passage by vtrater, thither. 

2. The Chiekahominy is a branch of the James, uniting with it a 
little above Jamestown. With a handful of associates, Smith as- 
cended it in a barge as fkr as it was beatable, and then, leavmg the 
barge with a part of the men, who were to remain aboard, ascended 
in a canoe still higher up the stream. 

3. He had no sooner left the boat, than the crew went ashore at 
the very spot where a brother of Powhatan, with soma Indians, lay 
in ambush. They seized one of the men, and, after having compelled 

6. What (if his escape ? 6. What of Smith respecting the American colony ? 7. Wha: 
was the state of the colony «rhsn Smith was elected go *ernor ? 6. What did he do ? 

XIII. — 1. What opinion had Smith adopted? 2. What river did Smith ascend with 
an ejcjjdorlnc party } 3. Whai occurred after Smith left the boat f 4. How waa Smith 
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Sni'lA going en an tiploring excursion. 

4. Having' proceeded a'jout tweiilj miles, tliey oTertook and killsd 
ths companions of Smith, and wounded him. Tliey Ihen Buiroandtid 
and Bitempted to take him; but, though wounded, he defeoded him- 
self until he had killed three of hia assailants, when he sunk deep in a 
marsh and was captured. 

9. Smith knew the character of Ibe Indians, and set about deriung 
expedients to prolong his life. He took from his pocket a compass, 
and amused his guaMS b; ehowing them the vibrations of the nradle. 
He also endeavored to give them some feeble notions of the eanh and 
of the visible heavenly bodies. He also made use of other totle 
devices to gain lime. 

6. But what most excited the wonder of Ihe savages was the fact 
that he could make a few marks on paper, from which the colonists 
of Jamestown could understand him and comply wilh bis request — 
for, as he was some lime among the Indians, they permitted him to 
make the experiment. For a while, they regarded him as a sort \t 
magician, whom it might not be safe to destroy. 

7. They concluded, at length, however, to conduct him to Pow- 
hatan, He was therefore bound for this purpose and brought before 
the king, whom he found seated on a wooden throne, with two girls, 
bis daughters, at his side. AlWr a consultation with bis principal 
men, it was determined to put him to death, and they proceeded to 
nuike the preparation. 

puniudaodtakHl G. Wtutdid Smiita do) S. WhM pullcululf uunUb^ Uw la 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Story of Poeahtmtat. 

1. Tno large stones were bronght in, and laid at the feet of the 
nvBge king, and Smith's head was placed on one irf them, while the 
savagea gathered around to witness the execution. Powhatan'a club 
waa raised, and erery one was waiting in silent suBpense to see it fall 
on the victim. 

2. At this critical instant, Pocahontas, the eldest of the girls, and 
the moat beloTed b; the king, now scan^ly tweWe yean of age, 
rushed forward and threw herself with a shriek on Smith. Her hair 
was loose, and hei eyes wild and streaming with tears. She raised 
her hands to her father, and besought tiim, with all the power of In 
dim eloquence, to spue his captive. 



Focahimtas. 

3. Powhatan, thousjh little used to pity, could not reMsl her en- 
treaties and teats. He dropped his npliited club, and looked round 
upon hie warriors, as if to gather new courage. They too were 
touched with pity, though they were sava^s. At last he raised his 
daughter, and promised her to spare the prisoner's life. 

4. He was aocordingly spared, and the very next day conducted by 
a guard of twelve men to Jamestown. He had been a prisoner about 
seven weeks. He was to send back by the goard two cannon and a 
grindstone, for which Powhatan was to let him have a large tract of 
couDCry, and forever regard him aa his son. 

6. He reached Jamestown in safety, but not wishiog to send guns 

HV. — I. Vnul|inpiintioaimniiu>kforltMd«iliDrSnillh> a, WlmdiilPriM- 
voiHimwdoT 4. WbMWudiHWwUtaSDiJih) What did l» pnmtH I S. Wbj did 
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$0 the saTsges, he detennined to fririiten them. However, he broaght 
forward the two cannon and a gTina8tor.e, but they thought them too 
heavy to carry. He then diechareed the canjson, loaded with stones, 
amongr the trees, which so affected them that they were glad to returc 
to Powhatan with a quantity of toys and trinkets in their stead. 

6. Powhatan was greatly pleased with the presents, but Indian 
friendships are not always permanent. Some time afterward, his 
eavage feelings became again excited agafiist the Ekiglish, and a plan 
was laid for cutting them all off at a blow, which, but for the inter- 
ference of Pocahontas, would probably have succeeded. The day 
and the hour were set, and Pocsdiontas was informed of both. 

7. The very night before the deed vras to be done, in the midst of 
a terrible storm, which, with the thick darkness, kept the savages in 
their huts, Pocahontas proceeded to Jamestown and revealed the plot. 
The colonists were therefore on their guard, and a part of them saved 
This Urst plot to massacre the English took place in 1609. 

8. It does not appear that the savages ever found out wKo revealed 
their plan, for Pocahontas remained at her father's house for some 
time aAerward. In the mean time, with the aid of Captain Smith, 
peace was once more established between the two nations. 

9. Pocahontas, having now become the warm friend of the Eng- 
lish, came every few days to the ibrt at Jamestown, with her basket 
of com for the garrison, which proved of great service to them. At 
tength, however, she was stolen by a foraging party of the white 
people, and a large sum was demanded of her father for her ransom. 

10. Powhatan was unwilling to comply with the terms proposed, 
and began to prepare for a war on the English ; and had it not been 
for an event, as singular as it was unforeseen, a most exterminatinff 
war would doubtless have arisen. A y^ung man, by the name of 
Rolfe, proposed to marry Pocahontas, and the proposal met the appro- 
bation of the king. 

11. She professed the faith of the Christian religion, and was bap- 
tized fpom a font hewn from the trunk of a tree, in the little rugged 
church at Jamestown; and soon after was married. She became a 
faithful wife and an exemplary and pious mother. Some of the prin- 
cipal families in Virginia descended horn this union of a young planter 
with an Indian princess. 

12. In 1616, Pocahontas went with her husband to England, but 

she was very unha^ppy there. Captain Smith, who was in London at 

the time of her arrivad, called to see her, but, on account of her color, 

was a little reserved in his manner of treatment. This added to the 

ntensity of her feelings, and she wept like a child. 

13. Captain Smith inquired the cause of her grief. " Did I not 
3ave thy life," said she, ** in America? When I was torn from the 
amis of ray father, and conducted among thy friends, didst thou not 
promise to be a father to me ? Didst thou not say that if I went into 
thy country, thou wouldst be my father, and I should be thy daugh- 

Bot the Iixlians take the cannon 7 6. What plot was soon laid) 7. How did Pocahon- 
Ua rare the coiony ? 8, 9. What of Pocahontas? 10. How was war prevented 7 11. 
WiMi of Pocahoatas? 12. What of Pocahontas in the year 1616 i 13. 14. What 00- 
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ter? Thoa hwt deodT«d iM ; and bdiold me hen now, a «tni^ 
and an orphan ! '' 

14. Captain Smith ooold not resiat such eloquence He intro* 
daoed her to many iamiliea of respectability, and did all he coald, 
while she remained in England, to make her happy, except that he 
never Tentnied to bring her before the king. She fell a victim to the 
united infloence of grief and the climate, and died at the age of twen- 
ty-two, aa she was abont t(f embark for America 



CHAPTER XV. 

Captain Smithes voyage of disco eery, 

1. During the captivity of Captain Smith, he had been carried zn 
triumph, by the Indians, from the Chickahominy river, to their vil- 
lages on the Rappahannoc and Potomac, and thence through their 
other settlements to the Pamunkey river, and finally to the lower resi- 
dence of Powhatan, in what is now called Gloucester county. . 

3. '* It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good," says an old, 
but current and just maxim ; and the captivity of Smith, though an 
evil in itself, had its advantages. It gave him such a knowledge of 
the country, and of the character and condition of the native inhabit- 
ants, as proved to be of the highest importance afterward, bolh to him 
and the colony. 

3. We have seen already that the number of the settlers at James- 
town had been much diminished before the massacre of the men who 
went out with Smith. Some had also died during his absence. 
From one hundred and five, who came over, he found them reduced, 
on hi? return, to forty, and of these a part were just contriving to 
desert the colony.. 

4. Attempts had been made at desertion twice before. Captain 
Smith resolved to put a stop to this, even if it cost him his life ; and 
he succeeded in doing so. But the state of things in Jamestown was 
exceedingly discouraging ; the government was of no force whatever, 
and everything would have gone to ruin, but for his courage and 
determination. 

5. At this critical period in the history of the colony, Captain New- 
port arrived from England, with 130 emigrants. The news of his 
arrival in James river raised the drooping courage of the people and 
diffused general joy. It is not improbable that the point on the James 
river, which is known by the name of " Newport's News," is the 
point from which his vessel was first discovered. 

6. But the joy was of short duration. The new comers, like too 
many of those who first emigrated, were chiefly ** vagabond gentle- 

curred between Pocahontaa and Captain Smith in England 7 Wtiat was the fate of 
Pocahontas 7 

XV. — 1, 2. What ffood arose from Smith's capture by the Indians? 3. How wen 
the coloDisu reduced) 4. What of desertiona? 6. What of Captain Newport f 
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mtn/'^^afltfaesettleni eajled them — and goidsmiths. The latter, 
no doubt, came orer, filled with the idea of c^taining gold. None of 
them, however, expected to earn their living by hard work. AU 
they thought or talked of, was about digging, washing, refining and 
carrying away the most precious of metals. 

7. ^eu Martin, one of the council, and Captain Newport himself, 
oecame absorbed-^ if indeed their brains were not actually turned— 
witl^the idea of finding gold. Martin claimed, no doubt ancerely, 
that ne had discovered a gold mine, and Newport, after loading his 
vessel with what proved to be worthless yellow esurth, believed him- 
self to be rich, and returned to England. 

8. Worn out with fruitless endeavors to direct the attention of his 
people to something more important than searching for gold, Captain 
Smith undertook to explore the inlets, rivers and shores of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. This he accomplished, in the course of two vojrages, in 
an open boat, and with only fourteen men. 

9. These voyages were undertaken and completed in about three 
months. He ascended the Potomac, above where Washington now 
stands, discovered and explored the Patapsco, and, it is thought, 
entered the harbor of Baltimore. The whole distance travelled was 
estimated at about 3000 miles. 

10. But to explore, merely, was not all that Captain Smith ac- 
complished. He journeyed into the interior, and made treaties of 
peace and friendship with many tribes of the natives. He also pre- 
pared and sent over to the London Company, a map of the country, 
which is still to be seen, and is very correct. This expedition, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, is one of the most wonderful on record ; 
and displays not only skill and perseverance in Smith, but far-sighted 
and statesman-like wisdom. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Smithes administration of the government, 

1. In three days after his return from his second voyage up the 
Chesapeake Bay, Captain Smith — not yet thirty years of age — was 
made president of the Virginia council. It is worthy of remark that 
of the seven members of the council who came over about a year 
before, all but Smith and Kendall were now dead, or degraded, or 
devoted to the gold business. 

2. Not long after the appointment of Smith as president, Captain 
Newport came out from England with seventy more emigrants, two 
of whom were females. 0£ nearly 300 emigrants, who had now 
come over, these appear to have been the only females who had as 
yet ventured to join tne colony. 

6, 7. What of gold » 8, 9. What of Capulii Smith'* exploring » 10. What did Smith 

do besides? _ __, ^- 

XVI. — 1. What office had Smith conferred upon him 1 How old was he 7 a. Whrt of 
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a «0 Mm." 



Captain Smilh, praidml. 

4. Smith was indefati^le in his endeavora to establish among 
the colonists habiia of ordet and industrv. Hia mucim waa, " He 
who will not work should nut eat." And he had some aucceai. 
Sereial of the " tentlenien" colonists became wood-cutleta. They 
were required to labor six hours a day, for the common good ; the 
rest of the time they had (o themaelTes. 

5. At length, Jameitown began to hare the appearance of a regu- 
lai and comfortable abode. It is true that they had aa yet scarcely 
fiAy acrea of soil ander cultivation, and were obliged to get their food, 
in part, ftom the Indians and from England ; yet they were now im- 
uroving in their condition. They were also healthier, onlj seven 
having died daring the year 1S06. 

e. Towards the close of thia ^ear, a fleet of seven vesaela amved, 
with about 300 emigrants. Nine veasela had set onl, but two of 
them had been wrecked at The West Indies. But Smith could hardly 
rejoice at the arrival of " rakea and libertines," and people who were 
" packed off," aa many of them were, " to ebcape worse destiniea at 

7. Somethbg, however, must be done with them. One plan of lita 
was to fbim new colonies. More than one hundred went up to the 
falls of the James river, and began a settlement : one hundred mote 

0>pU)n Neirpait ) 3. Wbil cointitainu dwii Smlih miika lr> ths London ConpiDr ? 
4. Wli»lmd»TOr« did Snilih oitlio) 6. Wniil of Jamwuwn t 6. What took plK* 
•tUMdMoTiko r«iI«HI 7 Whii or ■»> ciJiHilH I E. Wbit mu mirionnix 
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•etded epon the NiiMemend. Both putieB, howevei, oKoded the 
Indiims, and were either destroyed ot driven anaj. 

8. A greai misfortune now befel the colon; of JameMown. Cap- 
tain Smitb, being sererel; wounded by an accident, and almoet worn 
out with his au^iings and the ingratitude of his employen, departed 
(ot Eog^land, leaving the goiemment, for the time, to one Petej 

0. Captain Smith was, indeed, a. meet teraaxkable man. Few 
men are belief calculated (o be pioneera in settling a wtldemera than 
he. Few couM have seen more cleart^' in what the tnie interest of a 
rising eetilenient consLHted; and still fewer would have been equailj 
energetic and disinterested. 

10. Feelings — deep and painful — no doubt he had, for who has 
them not, in niuations so tipng as his T — Yet the historian well re- 
marks, " that he was the father of Vii^nia; the true leader who first 
planted the Saxon lace within the borders of the United States." 
We shall have occasion to mention him again, in the history of New 
E^£land. He died in London, in 1631, aged fiAy-two yean. 



1 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The colony on the verge of rtwa. 



Lerd Ddaaan amees. 

1. The departure of Captain Smith for Engird was like the last 
setting of the sun to the colony at Jamestown, at leaet for a time. 
No place ever went more rapidly on towards ruin. Order and indus- 
try disappeaied, attd the Indians not only became less friendly, but 

Mil lb* »W now! 9, 10, Whtt of CtfUia Smllh'i cli»racl«> Hii duUil 
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aotoally began to aasmne a hostile attitude, and to renew dieir out- 
rages. 

2. Nor was this all. The indolence and bad conduct of the aettkra 
brought on a fiunine in the colony. Their want of food became ae 
diatreasing that they devoured the akins of horaea, aa weU aa tiie dead 
bodies of those persoDs who died or were slain, whether of their own 
party, or Uiat of the Indiana. To add to the diatieas, thirty of them 
escaped and became piiatea. 

3. In the short period of six montha after Captain Smith's depart* 
ure, the number of the colonisia was, in one way or another, reduced 
from 500 to 60. These, moreover, were so feeble and discouraged 
that they were wholly unfit to defend themselvea against the Indians ; 
so that the colony was daily and hourly in actual &nger of perishing. 

4. In this dreadful condition, litUe short of de^Kur, they resolvecl 
to return to England. But the decision was scarcely made, when one 
of the vessels which had been shipwrecked in the West Indies six 
months before, and whose crew and passengers had wintered there, 
arrived in the river, and landed at Jamestown. 

5. The wretched, despairing colpnists were now urged to remain. 
Tliey were now about 200 in number. But no pleadings of Sir 
Thomas Gates, who was to be their presiding officer till the arrival 
of Lord Delaware, could prevail with them. Their plan was to sail 
for Nevirfoundland and scatter themselves among the vessels engaged 
in fishing there, and thus find their way back to England. 

6. They had four pinnaces remaining in the river, into which they 
entered, though almost without provisions, even for the voyage to 
Newfoundland. They had resolved — strange to say — on burning 
the town when they lefl it, and the energy of Gates, who, to the last 
moment, endeavored to persuade them to remain, was barely suffi- 
cient to prevent it. 

7. They actually set sail on their voyage. Bui just as they 
reached the mouth of the river — such was the ordination of Provi- 
dence — Lord Delaware, with provisions and more emigrants, arrived 
from England. This inspired them with a little courage; and, as 
there was a favorable wind, the whole company bore up the river, 
and slept that night at the fort in Jamestown. 

8. Lord Delaware began his wise administration next morning, 
with religious exercises, after which he caused his commission to be 
read ; upon which a consultation was held, and a new government 
organized, in accordance with the wishes of the London Company 
and their commissioners. 

9. Much is said by historians in praise of the vdsdom, firmness, 
and piety of Lord Delaware. It is recorded that the first business of 
each day was to assemble early in the morning in their " little church, 
which was kept trimmed with the wild flowers of the country," and 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Progress of the colony at Jamestown. 

1. EvERTTHiNa now WOTO a better appearance. Famirte no 
longer ataied the colonists in iho face ; their health was improved 
coiuriderablT ; and the Indians were less troublesome than the; had 
been. Under the administration of Lord Delaware, the people bcgBo 
to enjoy not only safety, but comfort. Their wTelched cotiio* were 
evcQ exchanged for boarded houses. 

2. Unfortunately for tlie colony, Lord Delaware's health failed, and 
he returned to England. He was succeeded, however, soon after hts 
departure, by Sir Thomas Dale. This governoT made an important 
change ia the condition of the colony. Hitherto they had held their 
property and labored in common, GoTcmor Dale assigned lo each 
seiUer a lot of three acres to cultivate aa hia own. The quantity was 
ailetwards increased to fifty acres. 



The loading of the first Negroes. 

3. In September, 1011, six ships and 300 new emigrants arrived. 
Other arrivals there must also have been during the year, for it is the 
concurrent testimony of historians that the population was at this 
Ume about 700. Among other things which arrived, were 113 caws, 
SO goats, 300 swine, and a large stock of provisions. It must be 

XVni. — I. WlulgcKHl eoiuomanen nomd frrmthsulmlnl'intinnnr LordDtlimrel 
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mneniberad that none of these domestic animals ivere natives of 
America. 

4. A new colony was formed this year, further up the river, and 
enclosed with a palisade; it was named Henrico, in honor of the 
king's son. Another settlement, five miles from Henrico, was called 
New Bermudas. There was peace, now, with the Indians, and this 
peace was prolonged by the marriage, in 1613, of Rolfe with Poca- 
hontas — an event which has already been mentioned. 

5. Tobacco, which had been discovered by Columbus in his first 
voyage, and had now come into use, was &st introduced into Vir^ 
ginia in the year 1614. In 1615, the fields, the gardens, and even 
the streets and squares, of Jamestown were planted with it, and its 
culture was found highly profitable. 

6. It does not appear that more than two females came over, till 
1611, when 20 arrived. In 1620, when the number of the colonists 
was suddenly raised from 600 to 1860, there was a reinforcement of 
90 "respectable young women." They were procured by the 
planters as wives, by paying from 100 to 150 pounds of tobacco each, 
to defray the expenses of their passage. 

7. A number of unfortunate measures were adopted, about this 
time. One was the sending over to the colony, as laborers, by order 
of king James, 100 criminals ; another, the introduction of the silk 
manufacture, for which the colony was not yet prepared. A still 
more serious mistake was the purchase of 20 African slaves from a 
Dutch vessel — these being the first introduced into the English set- 
tlements. 

8. There were frequent and numerous changes in the officers of 
the government, especially that of the chief magistrate, near this 
peric^, and some changes, also, in the mode of administration. Still 
the colony was more flourishing, in 1620, than at any former period. 
Within three years 50 patents of l^id were granted, and 3500 new 
emigrants received. Ijiere were now, in we commonwealth, 11 
parishes and 5 ministers. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Settlement of New York. 

1. While the colony of Virginia was thus advancing, another set 
iement, to the north, had been established. The island of Manhattan 
•n which the city ait New York was afterwards built, was first dis- 
rovered, by Captain Henry Hudson^ in 1609. This Hudson was the 
distinguished navigator who made discoveries to the northv«rard of 
Canada and Labrador, and explored the large bay which is called by 
\as name. 



1611? What of domestic animabT 4. New colonlMf Ptecel Rotte and Pocahon- 
tas 1 6. Tobacco? 6. Females? Indians of the colony? 7. Mistakes? 8. Changes 
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3. He was b^ biith an EngltBhman, but had been sent by tlie 
Dutch East India Compaay to tjy to find the East Indies by sailing 



Hadsen iaadiHg m MaiAatUiii Islaad. 

ID a northncstem direction. Unable to proceed, on account of the 
ice, he returned to Newfbwdland, and coasted along the ehoreaof the 
United States, discovering Manhattan Island, where New York noiv 
stands, and at the same time sailing up and giving name to Hudson's 
river. 

3. As he was in the scniee of the Dutch when he made his dis- 
DOTeriea, the latter claimed the country. The English, however, set 
up an earlier claim to it, as being a part of North Virginia. They 
also said that as Hudson was a British subject, the countries he dis- 
corered were theirs. 

4. But the Dutch were determined to hold the lerrilot^, if poBcrible. 
They, therefore, in 1610, opened a trade with the natives at Man- 
hattan Island, on the spot where New York now stands, and erected 
a ibrt on or near the present site of Albany. To the country in gen- 
eral they gave the name of New Netherlands ; and to the station on 
Manhattan Island, when it afterward came to be settled, that of New 



5. In 1613, Captain Argale, of Virginia, who had Siuled to the 
nortii to break up a eeftlement the French were fomtine on the Pe- 
nobscot river, stopped at New York on his return, and Jeraanded the 
surrender of the islaudof Manhattan, and indeed of the whole country, 
to the British king. 

e. But though the Dutch yielded their claim at this time, it was 
simply because ihcy were unable to defend it ; for the Butch traders 
continued to occupy it, and a new Dutch governor, in 1614, threw 

contf of ihg Hudwn'i river, ie. 1 3. Why vcn hii dlicovorns for iht hentfii of Ihg 
Dutch) WhrdhJ theEnili.h cliimiha cngniryl 4. Whai did iIib Dunh dol 6. 
Wb>liK«m>l la 10131 r WballooK plau in L6I4) 7. WSaiontii Dutcdl 



off the yoke, and pot the fort u New Ajn a teid ai n in a poniioii of 
defence. The deaiie of the Dulch to hold the place U cot BDtpneing 



Dutch trading with thi ladiaia. 



7. The Dutch continued to lesiat the claims of the British to ihe 
country till the year 16G4, and, in the mean time, kept up a profitable 
trade with the naliTes. The progreas of the aettletoent was, however, 
exceedingly alow, la long aa it remained in the hands of the Dutch. 



CHAPTER XX. 

New England. 

I. We now turn oui attention to New England. Nothing natt 
been known «s to the inietior of ihia region till the year 1605. Cap~ 
tain Goinold had, indeed, explored the coasts, and altempled a settle- 
ment on Elizabeth Island, in 1603, but without success. The countty 
went by the general name of North Virg'inia — South Virginia ex- 
tending only BO far north aa to include the country near Hudson's 

3. About the year 1605, Captain Weymouth, an Englishmaii. 
while searching for a northwest passage to the East Indies, discov- 
ered the Fenol)scot river, in Maine, and carried home five of the native 
Indians with him, to be educated. These Indians excited great curi- 
osity in England ; and their accounts of the' country led other naviga- 
tora to the same coast. 

XX. — I. WhilofN.wEofliddl 3. CipUioWe^moulh) 3. Tha Plrnoulb Com. 



NEW KNGIAND. 



Captain Wci/mmilh exhiiiting iBtliaiu in England- 
tad make scltlemenia aion^ ihe coaBt of Nortli Virginia, as ih« Lun 
tlon Company v^'ere tiien about to do with regard to Oio coaat of South 
Virginia. 

4. In 1606 ttie Plymouth Company Beat out ttvo ships of discorerj, 
under Captaina Chidons and Prynne. Captain Chidon? look with 
him two of the five Indiana brought over by Captain Weymouth, 
But he did not reach America, for his iicssel waa taken by the Span- 
iards, and he himself carried as a prisoner to Spajn. 

5. Captain Prynne, more succcsaful, surveyed (he coasts of the 
country Tery exlensiTely, and caxried with him to England such a 
glowing account of i(a excellent harbors, rirers, forests and fisheries, 
that, in I60T, a hundred adventurers, ta two ships, went out to seek 
their fortune in America. Even in the depths •>{ the green voods, 
they opected lo find " mines of ^Id and silver and diamonds." 

0. Tney first fell in with the island of Monhegan, on the coast of 
Maine, but landed at the mouth of the Kennebec river, then called the 
Sagadahoc, They settled at Parker's Island, and built a fort on it, 
which was named Fort George. They brought with them two more 
of the five Indians taken awav by Captain Weymouth; and this pro- 
cared them a welcome from all the Indian tribes. 

7. The Penobscot Indiana were, at this time, the ruling tribe from 
Salem lo Acadia, or Nova Scotia. Pleased with the new settlers, 
their chief acknowledged subjection to the English king, and sent his 
son to visit the colony, and opened a trade with them for furs. Happy 
had it proved, if the iriendly intercourse thus begun on our coast had 
been continued. 

6. In December, of this year, the ships returned to England ; forty 

^ajl 1. What WH dons in lOOfl? 5. Whu of Cipulii Prrnna ) fl-Whuoflha 
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Sn otAe ad wi i iuiw nmuiMd beUiid. TheM, bomm, wne kwb 
ducoonnied. The winter vta exetmiftiy aeme, uxl not hkTing 
brought over b verj libenl lupplj of provuiona, thej were Tedoeed to 
the neceesit J of living upon fiih ind very lean game, and finally npoit 
ioge' flesh. They returned to England with the next veMel, and 
gave up the colony. 

9. A Bliange alory need to be told of these settlerB by one of the 
Indiwi tribes reading on the Kennebec ; but it does not ccnnport very 
well with other accounts of their pacific dispooition. However, aa tt 
is quite possible the deed deacribed may have beeo done to the Indians 
by somebody, it may be well to relate it. If true, we camiot wonder 
at theii subsequent iiatred and revenge. 

10. The English, ii ia aaid, employed the Indiana, on one occi 
uon, to draw one uf their cannons into the fort, by taking hold, unit- 
edly, of a long rope fastened to it. Ab soon as they were fonned in 
a straight line, delighted with the sport, the cannon was discbuiged, 
and a great part of uie Indians were killeid or wounded. 

11. In 1614, Captain John Smith, the Soutb Virginia adventurer. 
sailed from England, with two ships, on a voyage of discovery, to tha 
coasts of Noilli Virginia. Arriving at Monhegan Island, in Maine, 
he built seveial boats, such' as wonul better answer bis purposes than 
larger vessels ; and, in one of these boats, with eight men, he trav- 
ersed the whole coast ftom Penobscot to Cape Cod, and made maav 
diacgveries. 



Smith baUdutg btati is Mam*. 

V\ On bin return to England he prepared a map of the whok 
coast, from. Maine to Long luand Sound, most of which he had seen 
' and observ^l during his journey. To many of the capes, points 
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UmkU, tm., of Ulistegion, ha give the aaowa they now betr. Th« 
map was preacated to the kinr's Kn, afterwards Chule* I., who 

named the country, in geneiral, New Ekgi^nd. 

13. Qtplak Smith, on leavinff the eoasl, had left one ofhta tcsmU 
to procure a. cargo of fish for the Spanish market. But Hunt, the 
conmaadei, decoTcd on board tvrenty-seven Indians, which he carrisd 
•way and sold for alavea. This crime, no doubt, afterwards caused 
'^n deftth of thousands of ouafiendinK men, woijien and children. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
The first settlers of Neto England. 

1. Thc first permanent settlement in New England was made in 
1620, by a company of men, women and children, called Puritant. 
They wi>TG a pious and excellent people, but sontewhat peculiar in 
their religiouB opmiotis and habits. 

3. The PuritanB wen deainras of a more pure worship of God than 
that of the national chnich of England, and, on this aecoont, had sep- 
arated themselTCB &om that church, and thus became exposed to a 
religions peisecolion, which, in 1607, droTe them, with theii pastor, 
to AmHerdam, in Holland. 



JUr. Eohaatm preaching in Holland. 

3. This pastor was (he Rev. John Bobinson. Under his piotu cars 
they remained a year in Amsterdam, when they found it dearable to 
remove to Lcydeo. The flames of persecution continuing to rage in 
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EngUndithsy wen jobedbymuivof tfaeiico[iiitiTiii«D,and thaeoB- 
gtegition be<^me, in * few yean, large and lespectsble. 

4. Yet they never felt thenueliea at home ia Holland. The; 
wereatoaDgera and aojounten there, and likely to remain ao. Many 
were the reasons — some of them wei^rhty — foi refusing to settle 
down pemianently among the Dutch. They were on the looltout, 
iherelbie, for a i«Bting-p^ce. 

5. Just at this time, m the good providence of God, an aaylnm waa 
opened to them in the wilds of America. In that untrodden country 
they could be free, as they imagined, from persecution and tyranny. 
There they conld read their Bihles by their own firesidesi undisturbed, 
and woiahip God as their own conscience told them was right. Th^ 
could also transmit to their children and grandchildien the same privi- 

6. Haling procured a vessel, the Speedwell, of sixty tona, tfaey 
made preparauoiks to depart for America. Before leaving Holland, 
however, thev kept a day of fasting and prayer. They then went to 
DelfUiaven, about twenty miles from Leyden, and thence to Southamp- 
ton, in England, where they were joio^ by a company of their Puri- 
tan friends from London, in a vessel of one hundred and eighty tons, 
calM the MaySower. 

7. Their little fleet being iu readiness, they set out, August ISth, 
fur America ; not, however, till they had spent a parting hour with 
iheir friends, whose faces they were to see no more, in religious ser- 
vices. A hltle way out of port, the Speedwell sprung a leak, and 



n for repairs. They sailed again, Imt again 
'as at length condemned as tmseaworthy. 



1. Wti»t oflb* qcpuIL 



8. OiM bDodred and two of the PoTttaiu now ctuwded ihemselTM 
mlo «ns Tnnel, the Ma^r^ower, and made a final embaikatioD. Thi* 
was September 16, 1620. The weather, aa might have been ieaiwl_ 
■t this seaBon, proved imfavoTable, itnd thej were more than two 
months in reaching ^e shores of Cape Cod. •- 

9. It had been their intention to settle further south, near the Hud- 
son ; and with this view, they had procured a patent of the London 
Company. But winter was now wgh, Hudson'a Tixer far off, and 
perilous shoals and bteakeiB between. They therefore gave up their 
original plan, and sought a landiog-place near where they were. 

10. On the SIst of Narember, sixty-six days after they left South- 
smpton, they found themselves at anchor in Cape Cod hariwr, near 
the preKDt town of Truro ; liaving lost, during their long and peril- 
ous passage, but one man. 

11. Before landing, they farmed, in the cabin of the Mayflower, a 
■olenm compact for their fulare sateW and government, which v 
Mgned by forty-one of the number — the n ' ' ' - ■ -> 

dran— Mid Jrfin Carver y 

colony for one year. 



CHAPTER XXn. 
The Puritans at Cape Cod 



1. A HOVBRNMKNT haviflg becu formed for their mutual weil-beinti 
ad preservation, they were now ready to land and explore the coon- 

«. Wh»l of IhB Mwflnmrl 9, Wtal i™ih» dMl«nof Ih. pM'™' J?^,*]^!" 
oTplindidLlMTadoptl 10. Whu oecomd aim NoTmnbm, iSaffl 11. WhMdldthtj 
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trr- 1^" pnMpoct WM not rerj inrittng, espedally u audi a aeaaim, 
but it wu their only tesource ; and nxloen men were deputed for Um 

3. In tbeii first attempts to go ashora, the water was so shallow 
they were ohiiged to wade a coandeiable distance, and nuuiy of them 
took BBTera colds, which, in some instances, app«ued to lay the foun- 
dation of what we uauallj term quick-oonaomption. 'ihey round 
nothing, moreover, on shore, but woods and sand-tullB. Thej had 
gone out armed, but had not been molested. 

3. The next day, Norember Si, waa the Sabbath. On this da; 
tbey reeled, "according to the commandment" and their unifonuous- 
tom. On Monday, the men went on abote to refresh themaalTea and 
make liirtbei discoreries ; the women went also, attended by a gaaid, 
to waah some of the clothing. 

4. This same day, they also began to repair their shallop for lh« 
purpoae of coasting, the Mayflower being too large and unwiddy foe 

tence. It was a slow task, howerer, for the carpenter did D»t 
te the neoessary repaira till sixteen or sereiUeen days had 
I, and winter was now at band. 



First sight of the Indians, 

B. On Wednesday, November S5, a party of sixteen men, com- 
manded by Captain Miles Standish, and well armed, went out to make 
discoreries. When about a mile from the sea they saw five Indiana, 
who, at sight of their new visitors, immediately fled. The latter pur- 
sued them ten miles, but did not overtake them. They had |^ne si. 
far, however, that they were obliged to kindle a fire and sleep in the 

6. The next day they found several heaps of aand, one of which 



tiT^' 
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was coTered with mats, and an earthen pot lay at one end of it. On 
digging, they found a box and arrows, upon which they concluded it 
was an Indian grave, and accordingly replaced eyerything as they had 
found it. 

7. In another place they found a large kettle, and near it another 
pile of sand, in which, on a close examination, was found a basket 
containing three or four bushels of Indian com. " This providential 
discovery," says Holmes, in his Annals, '' gave them seed for a future 
harvest, and preserved the infant colony from famine." 

B» One fact should be mentioned, which shows what sort of men 
these waije. Though they took away the kettle and a part of the 
com, it wais -with the firm intention to return the kettle if ever they 
found an owner, and pay for the com ; and to their honor be it re- 
corded that ih^y acfualiy found the owners afterwards, and hberally 
paid them. ' • 

9. In the course of the same day, they found more graves, and the 
rains of an Indian hut or house ; and in one place a number of pali- 
sadoes, or stakes and posts, framed together hke a wall. They also 
saw a trap for deer, in which one of the party was caught, though 
without much injury. 

10. After sleeping a second night in the woods, they returned to 
their companions, who received them with great joy. It was about 
this time that the first white New England child was bom. His name 
was Peregrine White,, and he lived to be eighty-four years old. 



CHAPTER XXm. 
Landing at Plymouth, 

1. It was the 16th of December, when the shallop was ready. 
Four of the principal men, with eight or ten seamen, immediately set 
out on a tour of discovery. Snow had already fallen, and the weather 
was so severe that the spray of the sea, falling upon their coats, and 
freezing, made them look hke coats of mail. They slept the first night 
on boa^ the boat ; but the next morning ^e company divided, and a 
part travelled by land. 

2. As they went on, they found an Indian burying-ground, sur- 
rounded by palisadoes, and many graves with stakes around them. 
But they saw no living person, nor any place suitable to be the habita- 
tion of uving men. They met at night with their friends of the shal- 
lop ; and the whole party slept on shore by a fire. 

3. They rose at five next morning, but had scarcely finished the*r 
prayers, when the guard they had set cried out, " Indians ! Indians !" 
and a shower of arrows fell among them, accompanied by such yells 

6. What did they find the next day ? 7. What other things did ihey find ? What of 
com 7 & Did the Puriuos pay for the kettle and com ihey tools 7 9. What other 
ih infg d id the rarty find ? 10. The return of the party % The first child % 
Ttnx ^ \ tVhat happened ou the I6th Deneraber % % What of Indian graree, *r I 
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The landing. 

by the lepoTt of tlieix guns ss the emigrania had been by ihs vai 
whoop. They thought the explosions were thundei and lightniog, 
and fled. 

4. The arrows were pTeserved as curiodlies by the English, for 
they were the first they had seen. They were pointed wiUi deer's 
horn and exgle's claws. Tlieir aesailanls were of a tiibe who remem- 
bered Hunt, tbs kidnapper ortheii people, and it was no wonder they 
sought revenge for the past, or defence against future molestation. 

5. The exploring party now went on board the shallop, which put^ 
sued ila course aloog the northern shore of the Cape, towards Plym 
outh. They sought for a convenient harbor, but no harbor was to 
be found. At last the pilot, who had some knowledge of the coast, 
uBOied them that he knew of a good one far ahead, hut which, with 
mucti exettioQ, might possibly be reached that night. 

6. " They ibUow his guidance. After sailing soma hours, a stonn 
of snow and rdn begins. The sea swells; the rudder breaks; and 
the diallop must now be steered with oars. The storm increases, and 
night is at hand. To reach the harbor before dark, as much sail as 
possible is beme — the mast breaks into three pieces — the sail &lls 
overboard. But the tide is fevorable. 

7. "The pilot," saya Bancroft, "in dismay, would have ron the 
vessd oa shore in a core full of breakers. 'About with her,' ex- 
claimed a sailor, 'or we are cast away.' They g«( her about imme- 
diately 1 and, passing over the surf, they enter a fair somtd, and shelter 
thei^elTes under the lee of a small rise of land. 

8. " It is iaik, and the rain beats furiously ; yet the men ate ao 

a Indiaul 4. Amivtl G, 8, T, 3. Whu uccoDnt do« Bancroft fint 0, Wkuif 
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wet, and eold, and weak, that they alight the danger to be appc»> 
hended from the aavagea, and, after great difficulty, kindle a fire oo 
shore. Morning, as it dawned, show^ the place to be a small idand 
within the entrance of the harbor. ' ' 

0. The day which had dawned was Saturday. They not only spent 
this in quiet rest, bat also the following dav. It is wonderful to think 
what pious regard these Puritans had for the Sabbath. Though their 
friends on board the Mayfkiwer were waiting in suspense, and every- 
thing required the utmost haste, they would not proceed on Sunday if 
they could help it. 

10. When the Sabbath was oyer, and they had examined the coun- 
try, they determined to make it the place of ^eir settlement. They 
were particularly pleased with its pleasant brooks and woods, and ths 
excdlent land. The soil of both the main land and two islands adja 
cent was corered with walnut, beech, jnne and sassafinis ; and numer- 
ous corn-fields were also to be seen. It was December 31, when they 
made the landing ; and this is the day which should be kept as the 
anniversary of the interesting event. 

11. They proceeded to convey the intelli^noe of these things to 
their friends on board the ship, which forthwith came to the shore, at 
the point fixed upon. On the 30th of December, after landing and 
viewing the place again, they concluded to settle upon the main land 
on the high ground, amid the corn-fields. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
Settlement of Plymouth, — Ttvo men get lost in the woods. 

1. The next day afler the Puritans landed, they began to cut tim- 
ber for building, and in a few days to erect cottages, or, as we should 
say, log-houses. They continued at this work, whenever the weather 
would admit, till about the first of March, by which time they had 
formed quite a village. 

2. The colony consisted of nineteen families. Each family, for the 
sake of expedition, had built its own cottage ; but they all united in 
the erection of a store-house, twenty feet square, for general use and 
convenience. They called the place Plymouth, afler the place of the 
same name they had left behind them in their native country. 

3. The first Sabbath after they landed was observed with unusual 
solemnity. Some kept it on board the Ma3^ower, and others in their 
new houses — which being made, as has already been said, of logs, 
very soon afiS)rded them a partial shelter. 

4. On the 13di of January, 1621, three weeks after the arrival, 
two persons, named Groodman and Brown, walked into the woods to 

Saturday, Sunday, and Mondav following » 10. Why did they return to aettla in tha 
place ihay had found 7 11. What of the landing » 

IXIV. — 1. What did the Puritans do after landing! 2. How many families did ths 
colony consist of? What did they erect! Why did they call the place Plyiqo«Ui.1 
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eoUnt MHnething for Btopprng- the enrkea between the Yoga of thdr 
bouses. They lost their waj, and were obliged to sleep in the fotest, 
althouEb it snowed jurionslT and was TCry cold. 

5. But tUs was not all. About midnight tbey heard a 8ltang« 
bowling in the woods ttrottod them. At Snt it appealed to be a good 
wsf off, but it gnulually came nearer. Thej imagined it to prrceed 
from litms, and were eiceesivelT frightened. 

6. In their alaim they Boaght a tree which thev could ascend in a 
momdit, should the doogei bMome imminent. Iliey then continued 
to walk round it, but were ready to leap upon it. It would have been 
a ctdd iodging-plBce in the middle of winter, and in a severe soow- 
Stonn ; ana though it might have saved them fiom the wolves, which 
caused tbeii &ight, thej would, probably, have frozen to death. 

7. Fortunately, howetei, Ihey did not perish, though the morning 
fbnnd them faint with bnnger and cold, and Goodman's feet were so 
froien that his friends were obliged to cut off his idtoes. Their being 
compelled to walk round the tree all night, tedious actd d' ' 
it had been to them, doubtless saved their lives. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
Suffermgt of the cohnUli. 



1. Tai winter of IfSZO-Zl, as we have already seen, was severe, 
even for a severe climate. Tlie beginning of March brought a south 
wind and warm weather ; and the birda began to sing in die wood* 

I^VhuofUiBfiinSaUMhiflirtbclrlaniJDgl 4~-T. Wkt happwid lo Goodoun tnd 
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most meziily. The green grass also began to appear, hastened by the 
Temal sun and warm showera. 

2. But the colonists did not all live to see the return of spring and 
summer. Their sufieriogs had been so great, especially after their 
arrival on the coast, that, as one historian testifies, about half of them 
were wasting away with consumptions and lung fevers. Besides this, 
their labor in erecting their cottages was very great. . 

3. Of the one hundred and one persons who landed, by the first of 
April all but forty-«ix were dead, including among them Mr. Carver, 
the governor, his wife, and a son. The living had hardly been able 
to bury the dead. Nor had the healthy been able, at all times, to 
take care of the sick ; for at <me period there were only seven persons 
who called themselves well, in the whole cdony. 

4. Happy for them was it, that, in the arrangements of Divine 
Providence, spring came mi thus early and favorably, and with it, to 
those who survived, returning health and vigor. It is worthy of re- 
maric, that of those who survived the sorrows and dangers of this 
terrible winter, the far gieatet part lived to an extreme old age. 

5. But new distresses were in reserve for them. The provisions 
Jiey had brought out from England, together with what they could 
raise and procure afterward, were but just sufficient to sustain them 
through the next winter and until a second crop of oom could be had. 
Yet, in November, 1621, a ship, with thirty-five emigrants, arrived, 
wholly out of provisions, and dependent on the colonists. 

6. This reduced them to half allowance for six months, and a part 
of the time to still greater extremities ; for it is said that for two months 
they went without bread. " I have seen men stagger," says Wins- 
low, who was one of their number, '* by reason of faintness for want 
of food." Sometimes they depended on fish ; at others they bought 
provisions, at enormous prices, of ships that came upon the coast. 

7. Nor did their sufferings very soon end. As late as 1623, their 
provisions were at times so nearly exhausted that they knew not at 
night what they should eat next morning. It is said that in one in- 
stance they had only a pint of com in the whole settlement, which, on 
being divided, gave them but five kernels each. It appears, indeed, 
that for months together they had no com or grain at all. 

8. Milk, as yet, they had not, for neat cattle were not introduced 
among them till the fourth year of their settlement. When any of 
their old friends, from England, arrived to join them, a lobster or a 
piece of fish, with a cup of water, was ofWn the best meal which the 
richest of them could furnish. 

9. Yet, during all these trials — from hunger, fatigue, sickness, 
loss of friends and many other sources, their confidence in God never 
once forsook th^m. Their sufferings eren bound them together as by 
a closer chain, and while they loved one another better Sian before, 
their love of Grod was increased in the same proportion. 

XSV. — 1 . What of the winter } March 7 2, 3. What of deaths and%iifibringt 7 4. 
Spring? 5, 6. What did they suffer during: the year? 7. What of the want of corn 
and bread? 8. What of milk? What did they set before their friexuls? 9. How did 
the piigVims bear their trials ? What effect did these produce ? 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
Tnaty with tliM Indiani. 

1. In Mtrcb, 1631,i[iatbef<n«GoTeni0TC«rTer'sile>th,aiilDdiati 
eBief, by the ntroe of Samoaet, •m*ed at tbe villue. He had aoen 
aonw of the Engliah fisberawn at PenobteM, and learned a little 
broken Englbh, and hie lint word* to thoae he met with, on entering 
the town, were, "Wekonw, Engliahmen!" This dispelled their 
fears, and gxn them oontage to enter into oonTeraation with him. 

2. Samoeet was naked, except a leathern belt about his wuM, with 
a wide fHn^. He was tall, etntght, and strong ; his hair lon^ be- 
hind and short before, and he had no beard. He had with him a bow 
and arrowa — the usual weapooB of war used by hia cauntrymei]. 

3. The settlers reoeiTod him kindly, entertained him as well a* they 
were able, and lodged him for the night. In the raonung they gave 
him a hoiBcman'e coat, a kniie, a bracelet, and a ring. Upon this be 
departed, promiBing to make them another *iiit in a f^ days. He was 
akindof undersadiemordiief of the great tribe of the Wampanoags. 

4. He came to lhemaAaio,iaafewdaya,aocording tohis promise, 
and brought fiTe mofe Indiazis with him. They sang and danced 
before the settlen, in the moBt &miliii and fiiendly manner, and 
parted in an amicable way. 

6. Shortly afterward other Indiana came to the Tillage, and said 
that Massasoit, the great chief of all the tribea m the soDth latia- 



put of Massachusetts, was near by. He soon made h 
on tbe top of a hill, with sixty of his men. The Englia 
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first afraid of sach a body of savages ; for their whole number, men, 
women, and children, did not exceed fifly. 

6. Mr. Winslow was sent out to make a treaty with them. He 
carried Massasoit two knives, and a copper chain with a jewel in it ; 
and to his^brother, Quadapina, he gave a knife, a jewel for his ear, 
some biscuit and butter, and a pot of *' strong water,'* or ardent spir- 
its. Mr. Winslow satisfied the two chiefs, and invited them to the 
village. 

7. They accepted the invitation, and, with twenty of their men, 
came to the town to see Governor Carver. To convince the villagers 
that they were friendly, they left their bows and arrows behind them 
on the lull. Mr. Winslow, on the other hand, to assure the Indiana 
that their companions should not be hurt by the " thunder and light- 
ning" of the villagers, staid with the party on the hill. 

8. A great dead of parade was made by the governor, in receiving 
them. His soldiers met them at the foot of the hill, and, with drums 
and trumpets sounding, conducted them to his house, where, after 
Grovemor Carver and Massasoit had kissed each other's hands, they 
sat down on a green rug which was spread for them. 

9. The Indians, like all ignorant or savage people, were greatly 
delighted with these attentions. Food was set before them, and 
** strong water" was given to the king ; of which, it is said, he drank 
so freely that it made him '* sweat all the while." A treaty was made, 
which was kept faithfully fifty years. 

10. It was this same Massasoit that taught the English to cultivate 
maize or Indian com ; the first of which was planted in the May 
following. Through his influence, moreover, nine smaller chiefs, who 
had before been suspicious of the English — partly, no doubt, because 
they had stolen their countrymen — subscribed, as he had done, a 
treaty of peace. 

11. The English had an opportunity, soon after this, of returning 
the favors of IV^ssasoit and Samoset. The Narragansets, a powerful 
tribe of Rhode Island Indians, made war upon Massasoit. After there 
had been a good deal of hard fighting, the English interfered in behalf 
of Massasoit, and the Narragansets were glad to make peace. 

12. It was not long after this time that the first duel was foilght 
in New England. It was between two servants, with sword and 
dagger. They were tried for their crime by the whole colony, and 
sentenced to be tied together, neck and heels, for twenty-four hours, 
without food or drink. A part of the punishment, however, was, in 
the end, remitted. 

Indians cune to the village 7 8. What did Gor^rnor Carver do? 9. How were the 
Indians pleased? What of the treaty ? 10. What more of Massasoit ? 11. The Na^ 
ragaiiseu t 12. The first duel in New England 7 \ 

6» 
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■omewhat pnwp^oiu. There were tboadj mne 80 setllcmeiitt, i^ 
clading B popaUtJon of aboat 3000. 

2. iflei the manuge of Rolfe and Focahontaa, ibe Indians had 
lired at peace with the English for some time. But Powhatan, al- 
ready a very old man, had survived hb daaghter bat one Tear, and 
Opecbancanongh, his brother, who mortally haled the Engliah, had, 
in 1618, succeeded him. A plan was therefore laid, in lOSS, to dn- 
(tro]r them. 



Ltdiaai pletling the mastaert. 

3. This plan required a good dea] of contriTance on the pait of the 
Indians, for the settler* were scattered along both sides of the Janes 
river, for nearly 150 roilea, and the Indiana were also mnch scattered. 
It ia thought that, in the niore thickly settled parts of the country, the 
Indian popidatioo did not average more than one to a square mile. 

4. But Opechancanough took time enough for his plot, and peree- 
veied till he had brought all his people to unite with him in eiecating 
it. And though yeais may have elapsed from the time the plot be- 
gan, the moat entire secrecy was maintained among them to the very 
itight before they Btruck the blow. 

B. Indeed, on llie very mommg of the day appointed for the e: 



6. The night before the massacre took place, however, the plot 
was revealed by a converted Indian to a part of the English, so that 

XXVIII. — r WhalafStrTlKiiiiHWjBUI GUUoTtlMTlnlnliHlUeinenl In 1G2U 
S. WhuorPowhuiniindO|wchuiuiHni(ht Wliu plot nu bid I 3. StlintlDnof Itia 
Mttlont or ths Indiaul Tlnir popiiiuiont 4. PrwHdln^ of OpMbuicuwuibt 
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the people of Jamestown and a few of the adjacent settlements wem 
on their guard, and a large part of them was thereby sared. 

7. The attack was made precisely at noon, April 1st, and was 
made upon all, without regard to age, character or sex. The feeble 
and sickly no less than the healthy ; the child at the breast as well as 
its mother ; the devoted missionary as well as the fraudulent dealer in 
trinkets and furs ^- were ' alike victims. 

8. It is not a little singular that the savages should have selected 
such an hour of the day, in preference to the darkness of the night, 
for their work of butchery, and still that the blow should have ^n 
struck so suddenly. Yet thus it was so unexpectedly was the toma- 
hawk turned against them, that many, it is said, never knew what 
killed them. 

9. Thus, in one short but awful hour, 347 persons, in a population 
of 3000 or 4000, were butchered, and a group of eighty settlements re- 
duced to eight. The rest were so frightened that they dared not pursue 
their usual avocations. Even the puUic works, in most places, were 
abandoned. And to add to the general distress, famine and sickness 
followed the massacre, as well as a general war with the Indians. • 

10. The savsLges, however, were but poorly provided with fire- 
arms, and a dozen, or even half a dozen white men, well armed, were 
able to cope with a hundred of them. When Smith was captured, he 
was defending himself, single-handed, till he stuck fast in the mire, 
against from one to two hundred Indians. 

11. Peace, it is true, was finally made ; but it was only a peace 
of compulsion, so far as the Indians were concerned. They gave up 
open war, because the colonists came over too fast, and were too 
strong for them. But they still meditated revenge, as is obvious from 
the fact that only twenty-two years elapsed before they attempted 
another outrage. 

12. The 28th of April, 1644, was the time appointed for this 
second massacre, in which not only the settlers were aimed at, but 
their cattle and other property. The attack was sudden and unex- 
pected, like the former. Providentially the savages took fright, from 
some unknown cause, and fled in the midst of their cruelties, not how- 
ever till they had slain 300 persons and destroyed much property. 

13. This second massacre, as well as the first, was succeeded by 
sickness and suffering, and both of them by emigration to New Eng- 
land and the return of some to the mother country. Not Ions; after 
the second massacre, the aged chief, Opechancanough, died of a 
wound inflicted by a soldier, after he had feirly and honorably given 
himself up as a prisoner. 

6. What took place the night before the maaaacref 7. What of the atUckf Who 
were the victims? 8. What was sineular? What of the suddennees of the attack? 
0. How many persona were killed 7 How were the settlementa reduced t Feara of the 
settlers? 10 Comparative power of the whites and Indians? Smith, when captured? 
1 1 . State of feeling among the savages ? 12. What of the second massacre ? 13. What 
f>I]oweJ the massacres in Virginia ? Ooechancanough ? 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
Settlements on Massachusetts Bay. 

1. We must again return to the history of New England. A set- 
tlement was b^un at Weymouth, MassaehiuettB, in 1082, by Thomas 
Weston, a meiehant of London, and fifty or sixty m<»e. The oert 
year a plot was ]aid by the Indians to destroy it, which would no doubt 
have succeeded, had not Massasoit, the friendly chief, who suppoeeck 
himself to be about to die, revealed it. 

2. As soon as the plot was known, it was decided to break it up, 
if possible, lest the ccmspirators, if successful, should carry their work 
of butdiery into the rest of the settlements. Captain Standish, with 
eight men, was therefore sent out to destroy the leaders in the con- 
spiracy, and put the rest in fear. 

3. This was a most singular expedition, and one which to us, at 
the present day, seems almost incredible. What could nine men do 
in the way of chastising a whole tribe of Indians. Yet Captain Stand- 
ish and his men ventured boldly among them, slew the conspirators, 
and several others who opposed them, and drove the rest into the 
swamps, where many, it is said, perished from disease. 

4. A settlement was begun at Braintree, in 1625, on a hill not far 
from the seat of the late President Adams, and was called, in honor 
of Mr. Wollaston, the principal settler. Mount Wollaston. But the 
colonists consisted of fifty servants, and it did not thrive. The follow- 
ing year a part of them were transported to Virginia, A settlement 
was begun, in 1624, at or near Gloucester, on Cape Ann. 

5. The same individuals who settled Gloucester proceeded soon 
after to settle Salem, Charlestown, Dorchester, Watertown, Roxbury 
and Boston. Among the number were several ministers of the gospel, 
and a Mr. John Ekidicot, afterwards Governor Endioot. 

6. Salem, called by the Indians Naumkeag, was begun in 1628, 
by Mr. Endicot and about one hundred emigrants. They were rein- 
forced the next year by three hundred or four hundred other emigrants, 
who brought with them one hundred and forty head of cattle, and a 
few horses, sheep and goats. Two hundred of the Salem settlers 
proceeded, soon afterward, to Charlestown, and others to Dorchester 
and elsewhere. 

7. These various settlements were incorporated, in 1629, under the 
name of '' The Colony of Massachusetts Bay,'' and extended as far 
north as the present boundary of New Hampshire. A form of gov- 
ernment was projected by their friends in England, and Mathew Crad- 
ock appointed governor ; but he was succeeded, soon after, by John 
Endicot. 

8. A circumstance took place in 1628, which deserves to lie re- 

XXIX. —1. What of Weymouth, in New England ? 2, 3. What did Captain Sundish 
and eieht eoldiera do? 4. Braintree? 6. What other towns were now settled? 6. 
Salem? 7. What of the aotonj of Massachusetts Baj ? 6. What of one Morton? 



eordsd lad remembered. One Morton, ■ man greedy of gsin, who 
«ame over to Weymouth with Captain WoUaston, sold guns, powder 
ajid shot to the Indiaiui, and taught them how to use them. He waa 
rebuked by GoTernor Endicot and others, but to no parpoae. At laat 
be was seized and aent to Engiand, but sot till he bad done a woik 
of mischief fi» which a loog life could not atone. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
JVeic Hampshire. 



Firtt sOtlemtiU in Ntm IIamp$hir». 

1. The first peiniaaent settlement in New Hampshire was made 
in the year 1623, an the Piscataqua riTer, not far from the place 
wheie Portsmouth now stands. The fiist house built was i^ed 
Mason Hall, in honor of John Hason, who, with Ferdinaodo Gorg^ea, 
net on foot the enterprise, and afterward procured a patent of the ter- 
ritory. It was soon after granted to Hason alone, and then fint 
received the name of New Hampshire. 

2. The place where they estabUshed themsetvee was caJled Little 
Harbor. It has oflen been miat^en for Portsmouth ; but this town 
was not settled till eight years aflerwaid, and was two miles further 
up the liver, at a place c^ed Stnwberry Bank. Some parts of the 
wall and chimney of Mason Hall were striding till about half a cen- 
tury ago. 

3. Other places in New Hampshire were settled the same year, 
including Cochcco, afterward called Dover. But the progress of 

XXZ. — 1. Wbcn and whera wu th« flnt pgrniiniint HtiLfiiiiini muk )n NawHimp. 
of Mum Hull) 3. OtbtrwilenunUinNgii^miaUnl PiofroH of l)u wlUgnwnl f 
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the colony was slow, it was not 8e|«nted from MassachuBetts tiO 
1680, and, as late as 1743, only contained six thousand persons liaUe 
to taxation. It suffered mnch from the Indian wars. 

4. The first lenslatire assembly was convened in New Hampshire 
m 1680 ; and Jolm Mason was the first governor. A constitotion 
was formed for the state in 1783, and went into operation the next 
year. Tliis year is remarkable for an earthquake, which shook even 
the granite mountains of New Hampshire itself. It was felt as HaLi 
south as Pennsylvania. 

5. There was an insurrection here in 1786, excited and led on by 
the insurrection in Massachusetts of the same period. On the twsn- 
tieth of September, a body of two hundred men surrounded the court- 
house at Exeter, in which the general assembly were sitting, aad 
held them prisoners for several hours. Other acta of violence were 
also committed. There was, for a time, every appearance of a 
civil war. The insurrection was only quieted by calling out the 
militia. 

6. New Hampshire has been in general a peaceable and quiet 
state; it is distinguished for its excellent pastures, and towering 
hills, and fine cattle. The White Mountains lift their lofly peaks in 
this state, and they may be seen at sea at a vast distance. They are 
the highest*mountains in New England. 



CHAPTER XXXI.- 

Government of the colonies, 

1. The agreement of the settlers at Plymouth, just before they 
landed, has been mentioned, as well as the names of some of theii 
early governors. For four years, the governor of the colony had no 
other counsellors or assistance in his office than what was afforded 
by one individual. In 1624, the number of assistants was increased 
to five. 

2. The lands had at first belonged to the Plymouth Company, but, 
in 1627, the colony purchased them for eighteen hundred pounds, 
and received a patent for the same, with ample powers of government. 
Seven assistants with the governor constituted the government. This 
system was continued till 1639, when deputies or representatives of 
the people began, for the first time, to have a voice in the govern- 
ment. 

3. The main object of the first settlers of the colwiy of Massachu- 
setts Bay, like that of the colonists at Plymouth, was to escape per- 
secution, to which they were exposed in England, and to enjoy the 

Separation from Massachusetts ? Population In 1742 ? Indian wars? 4. First legisla- 
tion In New Hampsiiire? Constitution? Earthqualce? 6. Insurrection? Charac- 
teristics of New Hampsliire ? 6. The White Mountains ? 

XXXI. — 1. What assistant or council had the goremor of the Plymouth colony 
the first four years ? Ho w was their number increased in 1 624 ? 2. What of the lands ? 
The government of the colony from 1G27 ? 3 Object of the settlers of Plymouth tai 
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bigb prinlege of wonhipping God aecordins to the dictUes of their 
own ooDsdenoes. The settlers of both colonies were, for the most 
part, Puiilam. 

4. At GiBt the aSairs of government foi the colony of Manachu- 
setts Bay had beeo, to all inteota and poiposes, transacted in Lon- 
don. But in August, 1629, the Company very wisely concluded to 
transfer the goremment from London to Musachnaetts ; and for this 
purposepToceeded to the choke of anew board of officer*. 



A. In virtue of this arrangement John Winlhiop was chusen 

eeiemoT, and Thomas Dndley deputy govemor. They came over 

m fune, 1630, with a fleet of eleven ships, and more than eight 

' hti idred emigrants, at an expense of one hundred thousand dollats. 

Se tea hundred more emigrants are said to have come over the same 

6. Governor Winthrop and hia aasociateB brought wili them a 
diarter for the colony, which, among other things, empowered them 
to elect their own oIliceTa. They held this charter about sixty years, 
or till the union of the colonies of Massachusetts and Flymonth — an 
event which took place in the year 1691. 

7. Under the charier which has just been mentioned, the legisla- 
ture of the colony conasted of a goremor, deputy governor, and 
eighteen assiBtants, to be elected annually by the fieemen, and to con- 
stitute, as it were, an upper house or senate ; and of the general 
body of the freemen themselves. They met foor times a year, and 
oft^ier if fonnd necessary. 

8. The firat legislative aBsend)ly, or general court, as it was called, 

HuiuhiiMuBart WhM «■» thv, inMllrl 4. Wli»lofth« r""™""'"""""- 
chiKMU ^iHrtin 1629) What chuits than took plu* > fi WliM of lahn Win. 
... — , "'-- of emlpMU in 1630t 6; Wbuof «clarurl Whm worn Hwcrfoiiia 
u Baj and PijinauLh unluji T. What wu Iha pmrnrunL dT Haau- 
adar Itaa chintrl 8. Whm anlwhsnillc) Ituflral gmm^ coDitmeul 
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met at Boston, in October, 1630. Upwaids of one hundnd pencma 
were made freemen. At the general court, in May, 1631, the num- 
ber of freemen had increased to about one hundred and fifty. 

9. The population did not increase at this time so rapidly as i*^ 
had a short time before. Only three hundred and forty persons came 
over in the space of two whole years. Emigrants were probably 
deteired by sickness ; for during the single winter of 1629 more than 
two hundred of the Massachusetts settleie died. Such was the terror 
inspiied by sickness and other causes that about one hundred returned 
to England. 

10. Nor was this an. The dwellings, and perhaps the clothing, of 
the settlers were insufficient for the climate. The winter of 1631 was 
one of unusual severity, even for New England, and some were actually 
frozen to death. Famine followed on sickness. Not a few were 
compelled to live on shell-fish, ground-nuts and acorns. The gov- 
ernor himself, at one time, had *' his last com in the oyen." 

11. A day of fasting and prayer for the colony was appointed 
February 6, 1632 ; but on the 5th, a ship arrived from England, well 
laden with provisions. The day of fasting was changed to a day of 
thanksgiving — the first of the kind ever kept in the present tenitory 
of the United States. 

12. It is worthy of bemg remembered that the custom of drinking 
healths at ordinary meals, which prevailed at this time in England, 
and had found its way to America, was early abolished in the colo- 
nies ; Governor WinUirop setting the example of self-denial at his 
own table, and urging it among his people. 

13. The first churches in Boston and Charlestown were founded 
in the summer of 1630, after a solemn fast. At the close of another 
fast, in August of the same year, a minister was installed. For two 
or three of the first years of the colony, none but members of the 
church were allowed to vote in the geneial court or assembly. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
Settlement of Maryland. 

1 . The settlement of Maryland had its origin in the exertions of Sir 
George Calvert, a Catholic, afterwards called Lord Baltimore. He 
had been a secretary of state, under King James I., and was made a 
lord on account of his services to the crown — one of which services, 
it is said, consisted in bringing about a marriage between the king's 
son and a Spanish princess. 

2. Lord Baltimore visited America in 1632, and having explored 
a tract of country lying on the Chesapeake Bay, belonging to what 

Number of freemen in 1631 1 9. What of the increaae of the colony 7 Sickness in 
1629 f Return of aettlers to England ? 10. What of the winter of 1631 1 1 1. Fasting 7 
Arriralofaahip? The first thanksgiving? 12. Drinking healths} 13. First churches? 
Who w ere the voters during the first years of the settlement? 
JXJCL «- 1. What of Lord Baltimora f 2. What of his visit to Amsrica 9 His death f 
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w«a than eaUed S«iitli Yjigiius, ho rstunied to Engluid to proeuM 
a. patent of it tojai tbe kmg. Before Iha paleat WM made out, ha 
died , and it vas gtrea to his son Cecii. 

3. The prorinca VBBDwned Maryland, by King Charles I., in the 
patent, in bonor of his queen, Henrietta Maria, daughter of the king 
of France. A part of the province appOLis to have been included in 
the giant made aome time afieaward to William Fenn, and to hsTe 

g'ven rise to mnch eimtention between the anccewcm of Penn and 
ftltimore. 



terd SeltiBwrt. 

i. In March, 1634, Leonard CalTert, the brother of Cecil, with 300 
(migrants, moot of tbem Roman Catholic gentlemen, with their ser- 
Tanls, arrived at the mouth of tbe Potomac riier, and leaving the 
vesael, asceltded in a pinnace as far as Fiacataqua, an Indian viSage, 
nearly opposite Mount Vernon. 

5. The sachem of Piscataqua gave Calvert full liberty to settle 
diere if he chose ; but, not deeming it on the whole We, he be^an a 
•etilement lower down, on a branch of the Potomac, at the £idian 
town of Yoacomoco. The settlement was called St. Mary's. 

6. To gain the good will of the Indians, Calvert made them pres- 
ents of clothes, axes, hoes, and knives. Their fnendship whs easily 
secured ; and their women, in return for the kindnesses of the English, 
taught them how to make corn bread. This, perhaps, was the first 
knowledge which the settlers had of '^ hoe-caie," oi johnny-cake. 

1. The colony of Maryland met with few of the troubles which 
had been eiperienced by its sister colonies. They arrived in season 
to cultivate &e soil for that year, and the seasons for several of the 
Buccooding years were all favorable. ThCT had the Virginians, 
' near neighbors, who fumished them with cattle and 
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mmy olber atettrntitea, u well aa, ia efleet, protected them bota the 
Indums. In addition to kll which, they enjo]rM good health. 

B. In February, 1635, in leaa thftn one year from the date of the 
wttlement, the freemen of the colony aseembled to make the neceeaary 
laws. The charier which had been granted them was exceedingly 
liberal. They were allowed the full power of legislation, witboat the 
reserved piivilege, on the part of the crown, to revoke or alter theii 
acta. The governinent underwent some changei in 1039 ; and, in 
1650, they had an upper and lower house in the legislature, like thnir 
neighbora. 

9. Ten or twelve yean of peace having passed awa^, a rebellion 
broke out in Maryland, headed by one Claybome. Having formed a 
little colony before the arrival of Calvert, he refused to aubmit to his 
authority. Convicted, at length, of murder and other crimes, he flea 
from the province, but returned with a large mob and broke up the 
government. Order, however, waa in a Lttle time restored, aw' 
thioga again went on proaperonsly. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Settlement of Connecticut. 



People gnng to itttlt in Cormectiait. 

1. Wi now come to the settlement of Connecticut. As eail^ as 
1631, an Indian sachem came IVom the valley of the Confiectioul 
river to Boston and Plymouth, and urged the two govomors to make 
settlements there. The soil, be said, was exceeding rich ; in ardditim 
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*o which he o£fered them a yearly supply of itNirn, and eighty bearer 
ekins. He was treated with great kindness, but no steps were imme- 
diately taken to form a settlement. 

2. Sometime afterward, Grovemor Winslow, of Plymouth, made a 
tour to the valley of the Connecticut, and came back so well pleased 
with the country that preparations were soon made for establishing 
a trading-house there. But the Dutch of Manhattan, having heard 
of the plan, immediately proceeded to erect a fort there. This was 
in 1633. 

3. The movements of the Dutch did not at all intimidate the Plym* 
OQth people. Having got ready the frame of a house, they sailed for 
the Connecticut river. When they came oppo»te the Dutch fort— 
the spot where Hartford now stands — the Dutch forbade their pro- 
ceeding any further, on penalty of being fired upon. They did not 
regard this, however, but proceeded up tiie river. 

4. They landed on the west side of the stream, where Farmingtou 
river empties in, and laid the foundation of Windsor. The Dutch, 
with a band of 70 men, attempted to drive them aws^^ in 1634, but 
did not succeed. Thus was a foot-hold gained in Connecticut. 

o. Wethersfield and Hartford were settied in 1635, by a company of 
emigrants from Newton and Watertown, near Boston. It consisted 
of men, women and children, to the number of 60, with their cattie 
and horses. They lefl home on the 25th of October, and were a 
fortnight on the road, wading through rivers and swamps, and trav- 
ersing hills and mountains. 

6. But they had begun the journey too late in the season. The 
winter came upon them in their new residence, before they were pre- 
pared for it, and the snow fell very deep. They had sent their goods 
and provisions by water, but the vessel did not arrive, and was sup- 
posed to be cast away. Thus a famine was at once produced among 
them. 

7. In this dreadful condition, they became quite discouraged, and 
some of them desperate. Fourteen of the number set out to return 
to Boston by the way they came. One was drowned in crossing the 
river, and tiie rest would have perished on the road, had they not 
been relieved by the Indians. A great many emigrants returned by 
water. 

8. It is difficult to say which sufiered most, those who went away 
or those who remained. They received a little of the promised aid 
from the Indians, but their fare was at times scanty — consisting 
chiefly of acorns and grain. A part of then: cattie subsisted by 
browsing on what they could find in the woods and meadows. 

9. The Plymouth Company in England had,'in 1631, given to 
XiOrds Say and Seal, and Lord Brook, a patent of the lands lying about 
the mouth of the Connecticut river. In 1635, a son of Governor 
Winthrop, of Massachusetts, with 20 men, built a fort there, which 

XJCan. — 1. What of an Indian sachem in 1631? 2. Governor Winslow? The 
Dutch? 3L What of the Dutch and Plymouth people? 4. Where did the emigrants land? 
What did the Dutch of Hartford attempt to do ? 5. What of the settlement of Weth* 
enifield and Hartford ? 6. What erils beset the settlers? 7. What of the return of soma 
of thtm? 8. Situation of those that remained > 9. What had Ulcen place in 1631 ? 
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be called Ssjbrocdi, uid beeame the gvTeni(« of it. The Dutdi tried 
to diive him away, but without efieet. 

10. In June, }636, 100 emignutts from DaicheMer and Witer- 
toTCD, accompaoied bj two miniiaten of the gospel, Mr. Hooker and 

Mr. Stone, croeaed the mouDtaina, swampa, and nvera, to Connecticnt. 
They journeyed on foot, and dmvs 160 head of cattle ; subsLBting 
chieSy during the jouruey on nailk. They were a fortui^t on tba 
road. They settlea at HarUbrd, which they called Newtown. 

11. Aa ibej passed alone, the woods resounded with their eooga 
and hymna aoid piaysn, and with the lowing ot theii kine. They 
bad no guide but a oompaas, and Him who guarded the host of IsiBel 
in their ttarel* from Egypt to Canaan. They had no piltowa bat 
beape of Monea. None saw them but here and there a group of nan 
denog tavagea, and the Eye which teea and observea aU aecreta 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Rhode Itland and Roger WUliami. 



Roger Williami iaaUhid. 

1. Ih February, 1631, a Puritan minister arrived in New England, 
by the name of Roger WilUams. He was as yet scarcely thirty years 
of age. He waaa man of some enlightened views, but his temper was 
not properly disciplined. Ha was, however, an ardent friend of reh- 
gioua liherty, and a foe to every form of legal intolerance. 

2. He was, at first, pastor of a church in Salem. Here, having 
advanced the opinion that a commonwealth ia bound to protect all 

Wbuorxnn of Onnmor Wlnthmp 1 10. Wbat happtmd In IS36I II. DoerilHtha 
pr wtfM o f llw einwrmu ihroueh ih« woodi. 
XXXIV. — I. W&ttiirHoocAVUIiuTut 2. OfwhiichurchwuhiiillinspuUil 
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dauHninstions of Cfaristiaiia, nthei more boldly than was acoeptsbie 
to the Massachusetts gOTenunenl, and haTuig also announcsd aoma 
Btiauge opinions, vith an overbearing spirit, he was tried for heresy, 
and was aenlenced to leave the province. 

3. He first repaired to Seehonk, now in Rhode Island ; bot having 
learned, soon after, that the place was withm the jurisdiction of the 
Plymoath colony, he removed, June, 1836, to the place where Provi- 
dence now stands, and laid the foundation of a colony, of which he 
was, at one and the same tdme, minister, instructor and father. 

4. But the lubocs of Roger Williams were not by any nieans con- 
fined Id his own countrymen. Though his manners had been haisli, 
he had a good heart. like Eliot, he did much for the conversion and 
improvement of the savages. He even took pains, like him, to learn 
their language, that he might the better conciUste, instruct, improve 
and elevate them; and aF the same lime, preserve his colony from 
destructive and bloody wars. 

5. Providence was within the territory of the Narraganset Indians, 
but Mr, Williams very soon obtained a deed of it ; not for himself oi 
his friends, for though it was his own property as much as the clothes 
he wore, yet he gave away every foot of it. Nor did he love power 
mote than property, for, instead of making himself the magistrate, tlie 
colonists had none Ull the year 1640. 

6. The Providence seltjement soon became the asylum of all who 
were persecuted in the other colonies on account of their teligious 
opinions, especially the Baptists, to which sect Mr. Williams adMred. 
la 1639 a Baptist church was formed there ; the first in the United 
States. Twelve years later, the General Court of Massachusetts, by 
their severe laws, drove a greater number to Rhode Island than ever 

is, the beau^ful island 
the spring of 1638, by 

the following Novera- 
'hese last were the fol- 

roiigion, but in many 

1 made their own rules 
hought it best to adopt 
1644, Roger Wilhams, 
itts, procured a charter 
the Rhode Island and 
Providence plantations. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

War toith the Pequod Indiant. 

1. Connecticut wa» first organized as a ^vemment separata Jrom 
Massachoaetu and Pljmoath, in 1636. Its inhabiUnts held their first 
genera) court or assembly at Hartford, in the spring of that Tear. 
The first law they passed was that anus and ammtmldon should not 
be sold to the Indians. 

S. Enough, however, had been done, long before, by unprincipled 
men, like Hunt and Morton, to excite that Bavage jealousy, which, 
when once roused, makes little discrimination, but vents itself with 
nearly equal readbess on all who are whit«, without regard to age or 
sex. The period was at hand when the colonists of Connecticut were 
to feel the foil force of savage vengeance. 

3. The Pequods, or Fequots, were a very formidable tribe, having 
at least 700 warriors. Their principal settlement was on a hill in 
Groton, near New London, in Connecticut, though they had forts else- 
where. They were the terror of many other tribes of Indians, and 
they soon be«une a serions annoyance to the Connecticut and Rbsss' 
ebusetls settlers. 



Burning of Iht fort. 

4. They had, in the first place, murdered some of the traders front 
Massachusetts, especially one Oldham, at Block Island, and Govemoi 
Endicot had been sent to treat with them, or bring them to submis 
sion ; but he had accompliabed very little except to provoke them bi 
burning their wigwams. 

ZZXV. — I. When wu ConiiKtlcul Urn orgintisl n ■ eoremninil nninM rmo. 
MuachDHtu ind PLjraHDIh 1 When hh tha BrMnMnl •mtmllj T Whit wu Ihi 
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5. In March, 1637, they became so bold as to attack the fort at 
Saybrook, and kill thiee of the aoldieis. In April, they murdered 
several men and women at Wethersfield, carried away two girla into 
captivity, and destroyed twenty cows. The inhabitants could no 
longer consider themselves safe, by night or by day, in their houses or 
in Uieir fields. 

6. The General Assembly, which convened at Hartford, May 11, 
resolved to make war upon them ; and ninety men — about half the 
colony who were able to bear arms — with Captain Mason at their 
head, accompanied by seventy friendly Mohegan Indians, and Rev. Mr. 
Stone as their chaplain, were sent out to attack the Pequods in their 
own country. 

7. Sailing down the river, and thence to Naxraganset Bay, they 
were joined at the latter place by 200 Narraganset Indians, and, after 
landing and proceeding toward the Pequod country, by 500 Nianticks. 
The Pequods had two forts, one at Mystic, in the present town of 
Groton, and another further on. They resolved to attack the former. 

8. They arrived at Mystic river, near the fort, late in the evening, 
and pitched their camp |^r two large rocks, now called Porter's rocks. 
About day-break the next morning, they were ready to advance and 
attack the fort. The first signal of their arrival was the barking of 
a dog, upon which an Indian in the fort cried out, '^ Owanuz ! Owa- 
nux!" which meant Englishmen ! Englishmen! 

9. The battle soon l^gan, and lor a long time was severe. The 
fate of Connecticut, and perhaps of all New England, was to be de- 
termined by seventy-seven men.* Every soldier, therefore, fought 
for his own life and the lives of his countrymen. With the Indians, 
too, everything was at stake ; and their arrows descended among the 
English like a shower of hail. 

10. At last, seeing his men begin to tire. Captain Mason cried out, 
" We must burn them !" — and, seizing a fire-brand from one of the 
wigwams, he applied it to the combustible material of which it was 
composed, and in a few minutes the whole fort was in flames. The 
fire and sword together made terrible havoc; and soon victory decided 
in &vor of the colonists. 

11. But the contest was nut yet oyer. Three hundred Pequods 
from the other fort came now to the assistance of fheir brethren, but 
these too were gallantly repulsed, and the colonists retired leisurely 
to go on board their vessels at the Pequod harbor. When the battle 
ended, their vessels were not yet in sight, but, as if guided by a Di 
vine Hand, they came in sight soon afterward. 

12. The cdonists had but two men killed and sixteen wounded in 
the contest; while the Lidians lost seventy wigwams, and, as it was 
thought, firom 500 to 600 men. But the blow was decisive. The 

Peqiiods? 4. Wbat had the Pequods done? 5. What happened in March. 16379 6. 
What of the reneral aasembly ? What of the Indians? 7. How did thie detachment 
ptoemdl a What oftheir approach to Fort Mystic? 0. What of the fight ? 10. What 



* They set out with ninetr, bat thirteen had fhUen off at Saybrook, or elsewhsrt; and 
M ibr the friendly Indians, they dared not to Teatiure near the Ibrt. 
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IndiaiiB looked it the smoUo^ nniMi, stamped on the gtonad, tore 
their hair, and rushed on the eolonists ; bvt to no porpose. 

13. The battle was scarcely ended, when a body of 200 troops 
ftom Massachusetts and Plymooth armed. They renewed the wart 
baming wiewams, destroying cornfields, and killing men, women, and 
chUdren. The surviYors were driven to a swamp, where they finally 
surrendered, except Saasaeus, their chief, and a lew of his men, who 
fled to the Mohawks, by whom Bamaam was aAerwavda mmdeTed 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Anecdotes of the Pequod War. 

1. Onb of the early laws of New England was, — '* Some minister 
is to be sent forth to go along with the army, for their instruction snd 
encouragement." ]S£>reover, they sometimes began their wars by a 
season of fasting and prayer. We may smile at this strange attempt 
to intermingle religion ud bloodshed; but it exhibits ths Puritan 
character. 

2. The whole night before Captain Mason set out from Hartford to 
attack the Peqnods, was spent by Mr. Stone, at the request of the 8ol> 
diers, in earnest prr^er. Again ; having arrived at Narraganset Bay 
on Saturday, instead of proceeding on their journey the next day, they 
kept it as the Sabbath, with the most scrupulous exactness. 

3. War is horrible at best, but it is siways delightful to find its 
horrors in any degree mitigated. While the soldiers of Ciqitain 
Mason were slaughtering the Indians at Fort Mystic by hundreds, and 
actually piling the dead bodies in heaps, they spared the women. 
Many of the Indian warriors, observing tius, cried out, '' I squaw ! I 
squaw !" But it did not save them. 

4. The friendly Indians, under Uncas, sachem of the Mohegans, 
and Miantonomoh, sachem of the Narragansets, were terribly afraid 
of the Pequods, and especially of Sassacas, their chief. When Cap- 
tain lifason inquired of Miantonomoh, why the Narragansets did not 
come forward and help him, he relied, <' Saasaeus is in the fort. 
Sassacus is all one Grod ; nobody can kill him.'' 

5. The two hundred Pequods*- men, women, and children-"- who 
surrendered to the colonists, were either enslaved by the English or 
incorporated with tlie Mohegans or the Narragansets. There did not 
remam ** a sannup or a squaw, a warrior or a child, of the Pequod 
name. A nation had disa|»peaied in a day ! " 

6. Still, this war would have been more dreadful than it was, Vut 
for the benevolent and pious kJxyrs of Roger Williams. When the 
Pequods found they had provoked the colonists to make war upon 

of Captain Mason f 11. What mora happened f IS. Lom of the colonists? Of the 
Indians 7 13. What of 200 troops ? What of Sasaacus and the rest of the Pequods } 
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Aem, tbej tried lo enlist on tbeir side the Hohegtns uid Nmagat 
Mta. They hoped thu b; their united exeitiaiu thej might be tbie 
eotirely to sweep the colonisls fiom the huDtin^ ground of theii 
fyniten. 

1. Theie wu no white man in New lulglud that dared, at this 
critical time, to expose himself to Indian fur;, bnt Roger WiUiamB. 
Aware of the danger to the colcniata, this good nan, amid stonn and 
wind, and at the most immioent hazaid uf hia life, embarked in a 
canoe, and hastened to the wigwam of the Namgaoaet sachem, even 
while the Pequod ambassadois were there, still leekiog with the blood 
of Oldham and others. 

8. Here, for three days and nights, he ate and drank and slept in 
theii midst, in danger of bong sfaol, or having his throat cot, eTor; 
moment. The Narragansets for some lime wavered, but be, at length 
succeeded in preTenting- them fhun untering into a league with Iht 
Pequods, and thus, piobably, saved the colonies fiom extiootion 



CHAPTER XXXVU. 

Settlement of Neio Haven. 



First leltkmtni qi Ife«> Kavot. 

I. TnilDdiui name of NewHaTenwaaQuinnipiack. The people 
of the Connecticut colony had become acquainted with it during the 
r with the Femiods. About this time ReT. Mr. Davenport, and 
' liondon, bj the name of Eatoa and Hopkins, and a 
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company of emignatB, oame over to America ; and Mr. Eaton and u 
few others went to Quinnipiaek and built a hnt, and remained thflK« 
dorinff the winter. 

2. in the spring of 1638, Mr. Dayenport and his whole compaay 
went there to remde permanently. At two difierent pnrchaaes, they 
bought of the Indians nearly the whole of what now constitutes tlio 
county of New Batcu. For the first and smallest portion, they gave 
a doxen, each, of coats, hoes, hatchets, spoons and porringers, two 
dozen kniyes, and four cases of French kmves and scissors ; and, for 
the laroest, thirteen coats, onlj. 

3. Some may think the Indians were defrauded by these purchases ; 
or, at least, would be IDcely to think themselyes so afterward. Bat 
such persons forget that these articles were worth more then than they 
now are ; and, besides tlwt, the land was really worth nothing to thie 
Indians, nor much to anybody else. Besides, the Indians retained the 
right to hunt on the land, and, if they pleased, to plant a certain portion. 

4. On the first Sabbath, which the colonists kept regularly at New 
Haven, April 28, Mr. Bayenport preached to the people under a largo 
spreading oak. Mr. Dayenport was a most excellent man, and with 
his coadjutors gaye a tone to the character of New Haven that has 
never been wholly lost. The laying of the city into squares, and the 
beautiful green, or common, are memorials of their efiforts. 

5. The three towns, Windsor, Hartford and Wethersfield, early 
in the year 1639, formed themselves into a distinct government, and 
adopted a constitution, and John Haynes was elected their first gov- 
ernor. Their constitution has been much admired. It lasted, with 
little alteration, till 1818, or about one hundred and eighty years ; and 
was in substance as follows. 

6. The general court, or legislative assembly, was to be held twice 
a year, viz., in spring and autumn ; but the officers of the government 
— the governor, deputy governor, and five or six assistants — with 
the representatives from the seversJ towns, were to be elected on the 
first Monday of April annually. The settlement at Saybrook soon 
became united with that at Hartford. 

7. Until the year 1665, New Haven vms a colony by itself, sep- 
arate from Hartford, under the name of the Colony of New Haven. 
A coiistitution was formed and adopted by the colony essentially like 
that of Connecticut, in the autumn of the same year, 1639 ; and The- 
ophilus Eaton was chosen the first governor, and reelected every year 
tul his death, which happened about twenty years afterward. 

8. The first inhabitants of New Haven, sumost without exception, 
were men of learning and piety. They paid great attention both to 
education and religion. At first they had all their property in com- 
mon, as at Jamestown and Plymouth. Not a few of their first gov- 
ernors, moreover, as well as several other officers, refused to receive 
any salary or special compensation for their public services. 

9. The Dutch, who still claimed the country, seemed inclined, from 

DaTwiport and others? 2. What was dona In 1638 9 3. How does it appear that tha 
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timo to time, to molest the CounectieQt colony, but no serious or tt 
leut blood; engagement ever look place between Ihera. Their greM- 
eat trouble was with the Indiana. With thia eioeption, and a oontin- 
ual series of disasters at sea, their Srst years were quite prosperous. 

10. The fitst great oarthqaake in New England, after its settle- 
ment, took place in June, 1638. The earth shook with si ' 



CHAPTER XXXVIil. 
Union of the tSeic Eiigland Colojtia. 



Delegates signing agriement. 

1. The conduct of the Puritans in New England did not fail to 
keep up the spirit of poreeculibn in those whose high-handed 
measures had driven them there. The fonns of the English chumh 
diaciplinc were seen to be disregarded, and mauiage to be celebrated 
even by the civil magistrate. And in spite of all this, good and loyal 
subjects of the king were continually emigrating. 

2. What could be dona ? In the first place, ships freight^ with 
passengers and bound for New England were forbidden to sail. In 
the next place, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and otheis, obtained 
power to fegiilate for the colonies ; to. revoke their diarten if though' 
iteceseary j to regulate and govern their church, and to inflict punish 
toenl for refractory conduct. 

5. Flm«tU.r.ofN«»H.™il Wh«ofpnl«lTt 
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thousand traifB distant, greatly teamed the (wlooies. in Janaur, 
lC35, the miiusteiB asBembled at tioBtoa, to consult with the ciril 



Hap of Neie England. 

oflicerB and see what to do. They were nnanimona in the opinion 
t^ Ihey ought not to suhmit to a penera! governor fronr abroad_, 
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hundred pounds sterling among them, and applied it immediately to 
the erection of fortifications. But this only so much the more 
ofiended their enemies in England, and increased their disposition to 
stand in the way of their liberties. 

5. Whole squadrons, ready to sail for Atoetica vrith passengers, 
were stopped. It is even said that Cromwell and Hampden, who 
afterwards became so eonspicuons in the measores which led to the 
death of the king, were on board of one of the yessels, and would 
have sailed for America had not the king himself prevented it. little 
did he know what he was doing. 

6. It was impossible, however, to check the tide of emigration, 
except for a short time. Persecution, for religious opinions, had 
awakened a spirit of emigration in Europe, which had not he&i known 
before. One hundred and ninety-eight ships had aheady crossed the 
Atlantic to New Eng^land, carrying with them twenty thousand pas* 
sengers ; and the plantations there had cost nearly a million of dol- 
lars. 

7. It was just at this period of the colonial history, when they were 
in danger, not only from foes at home but from enemies of their UIk 
erty abroad, that a union of the colonies, for mutual preservatioa and 
defence, began to be discussed. Nor did their victory over the Pe- 
quods, nor the temporary suspension of Dutch hostilities, lull them 
into security. The measure was not only talked of, but, at last, exe- 
cuted. * 

8. The articles of confederation were signed May 29, 1643. The 
union which was formed took the name of " The United Colonies of 
New England." It embraced Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut 
and New Haven, and should have included Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence plantations. This colony petitioned for admittance, but was 
refused, because it would not be merged in the colony of Plymouth. 

9. This union lasted forty years or more, and was of great service 
while it lasted. If it did not prevent that foreign interference which 
was threatened, it defended the colonies, at least, from the Indians and 
Dutch, and other enemies at home, both by leading them to feel more 
strongly the ties of sjrmpathy and brotherhood, and by enabling them 
to madce treaties on a more certain and permanent basis. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The iTtdiant of Neio England. 



1. Ook New Eagknd anoeMon hid so much to do with the In- 
lisBB, whom they found beie at the time of thdr ftrriral, that a Ms- 



duBunRulariM..... 

. "niey were, prineipanj, the Fenohacots in Maine ; the Paw- 



U)Tj of the countTT will hudlj be iotdligible withoat % hrief notice of 
.!.:_ ---—Jar people. 

By were, prineif , , 
lacketB between Maine and Salem ; the Massachusetts around the 
Miesii hnsiillii Bay ; the Pokanoketa in south.eastern Masaachnseto ; 
the NanagioBeia aboat Rhode bland ; and the Peqaoda in the souih- 
sra or eoatb-eaetem part of Connecticut. 

3. There were indeed other tribes and diviuons of tribes, soch as 
the Mohegans, the Nipmucka, the Wampanoags, kc. ; but they wera 
oot niunerous, and were genet^lly tiibutt^ to the larger tribes. Nor 

e the larger tribes bo numerous as some hare hastily sapposed. 

IcioDB auuiots on the subject have estimated the whole number at 
(Mily one hoodted and fifty or two hundred thousand for the eastern, 
middle, and southern aiates. 



ladiiiMi and eii/agt. 

i. IT^B Indians had no houses, but lived chiefly in rode huts, or, 
■a ttMy were called, wieviana. These were built in the shape of 
leots. They ware usually arranged in small clusters, or villaees ; one 
wigwam often serrmg for seYeraTiamUies. Like the wandering Tar- 
tars, ihey often removed their villages. A village contuned, uanally, 
from fifty to two hundred inhahitants. 

5. They knew httle of agriculture, though b sonMiplaces they 
r aised com and beans, and a few peas, melons, Jtc." "lie etoploy- 

n No* England 1 3. Othw triba ) 
EmptD/manu of thi mml Aiu 
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DMiitB of the men vers chiefly fauntine, lishiiig and war. Of arU and 
maourBctuT'es they barely knew enough lo make their wi^purams, weap- 
ons of var and hun^ng, aiticlea of dress and oiiiaineDt«, and a few 
domestic utennilB and agricultural implements. 

6. Their food was simple, coarae, plainly cooked, and, fhim their 
natiiral indolence, sometimeB scanty. At times they subsisted chiefly 
on flesh — raw, roasted, or boiled, according to convenience. At 
other times, when not too lazy to procure it, they sabeisted on parched 
com, hommony, or a mixture of com and beans, which they called 
luceoiash. The females usually prepared the food and cultivated the 
vegetables. 

7. Their dress, except in winter, consisted chiefly of a slight cov- 
ering about the waist, with ornaments for the face, wrists or ankles. 
In winter they dressed in untanned skins and in furs. They were 
little affected by external beauty, even personal beauty, notwithstand- 
ing their fondness for ornament. In war, they painted their laoes. 
For amusements, they danced around a fire, or sung songe, or recited 
ttories of ^eii victories. 



Indian sorcerer tad lick ma. 

B. rnieir hatchets, knives, and other implements, whether culinary 
or wariike, were chiefly shells or sharp stones ; more frequently the 
latter. They pounded their com in large stones, scooped or hoUowed 
out. The ground served them for chairs tables, and beds. Their 
thread for nets, &c., was made of the tendons of animals, or of coarse 
hark, and their fish-hooks of bones. Yoj money, they used iBtonjnan, 
"T beads made of shells. 

9. The Indians had no books, or schools, or churchea. They bad, 
it is true, some ideas of good and evil spirits, and perhaps of a future 
existence beyond the grave ; but their notion* on this subject were 
very crude, not to say confused ; and their religion and religions wor- 

Bnd miDyruurnt 8. Food t Tbammral 7. Dnol ARiuHiMnui 8. Utnuiial 
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- 10. Poly^my wu allowed tunnnK them ; and tbongh tbcy could 
hardly be said to be dialinguiihed foe hceniioittnesa, there was not 
among them that lender and lespectJuI tegard fur ihe female »cx 
which is DOl only a [mncipal element of human happioesa, but one of 
the stroDgeat brods ef aociety. Their govenuuent and cusloma of 
war will be aeen in the progiesa of oui huloiy. 

11. DiaeaseB among the aavagea of America were fewer in number 
than in civiliied aociety ; but they were aomecimea rery Istal, as in the 
case of the amall-poi. Their medical treatment was simple, cooaist- 
iag, for tbe moat part, of a little heifa tea, and wann or cold bathing ; 
aometimea, however, tliey reaoned to powowa or aorcerei^ who pre- 
tended to chann away diaeaBM. 

12. When an Indnm died, the BurriTorB duff a hole in the gnmod, 
and, having wia|iped the coipea in akins and mats, laid it therein. 
Whatever was deeoaed moM useful to the individual while living, bb 
his impletnems of war or hanting, were buried with him ; probalily 
in the vague bebef that they might be uaeiiii to him in a ftiture state 
Some corpses were buried utting, with tbeii facea to the east. 



CHAPTER XL. 
EHot, the Indian apottle. 
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the Indians. Daring the peaee with them, between the Pequod war 
and the war with Philip, it pleased God to put it into the hearts ot 
many to do them good. Among these benefactors were seveiral 
persons of the name of Mayhew, and John Eliot. 

2. One of the Mayhews had a church of one hundred coramuni* 
cants, at Martha^s Vineyard. His son, Experience Mayhew, besides 
having the charge of five or six congregations of Indians, learned 
their language, and translated portions of the Bible into it. He also 
wrote the lives of thirty native Indian preachers, and eighty pious 
Indian men, women and children. He spent sixty-three years of his 
Ufa in the ministry, chiefly among the Indians.. 

3. But no man was so greatly distinguished for his labors of love 
among the Indians as John Eliot. He was bom in England, in 1604, 
In early life he was an usher in a grammar-school, under the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, the celebrated individual who led sixty men, women 
and children across the woods from Boston to Hartford, to settle Con- 
necticut. 

4. Mr. Eliot came to Boston in 1631, and was settled as a minis- 
ter in Roxbury the next year, where he remained about sixty years, 
or till his death. He had not been in Roxbury long before he began 
to take a deep interest in the Indians, whom he believed to be the 
^descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. 

5. The first thing he did for them was to learn their language. 
This took him several years. The translation of the Bible into the 
Indian language took up two years more. At the age of furty-two 
lie found himself sufficiently acquainted with their language to conr 
verse with them and teach them both publicly and in private. 

6. Soon he was found in their wigwams, teaching them and their 
children to read, praying with thsm, telling them about God, preach- 
ing short and plain sermons to them, discouraging the use of strong 
drinks, as welt as all their favorite vices, instructing them in farming 
and gardening, and endeavoring in every possible way to make them 
wiser and better. 

7. Mr. Eliot not only told them what to do, but he aetually set 
them to work, and sometimes worked with them. He furnished the men 
with Spades, shovels, crow4>aTS, &c., and the women with spinning- 
wheels. He set up schools and churches among them, and prepar^ 
ministers and schoolmasters. So faithful and numerous were his 
labors, that he has obtained the name of the Indian Apostle. 

8. The following anecdote will serve to show the nature of Mr. 
Eliot's influence. One Sabbath evening, at coming in from church, 
a converted Indian found his fire gone out, and, in order to kindle it, 
he split a little dry wood with his hatchet. This was thought by 
many of the Indians a breach of the Sabbath, and was, at their next 
meeting, taken up and discussed. 

9. Mr. Eliot labored more particularly around Boston-^ in Rox- 
fcury, Dorchester, Newton, Watertown and Natick. He was espe- 
cially employed at a place called Nonantum, now in Newton, and at 
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Nttiek. But he also went abroad, and labored in the region aboat 
Lowell, Lancaster, Brookfield, Yarmouth and elsewhere. He not 
only translated Uie Bible, but other books, into the Indian language. 

10. In ^hort, the-good he did was incalculable. In 1660, there 
were ten towns near Boston in which the Indians were, for the mosi 
part, professedly pious, and were, till Philip's war, fast adopting the 
customs, &c. , of civilization. Even in 1686, after Mr. E. 's death, the 
number of << Praying Indians," as they were called, was estimated at 
five thousand ; and, in 1696, thirty Indian churches existed. 

1 1 . Mr. Eliot was regarded, in his day, as somewhat eccentric ; but 
it was chiefly because he was good, lie hated personal ornaments 
and useless expenditures. He was opposed to wigs, wine and tobacco ? 
He wished to have everything so managed that it might aooompliah 
the greatest good to mankind, and the greatest glory to God 



CHAPTER XLL 
Witchcraft in New England, 

1. It was during the long period of peace which has been alluded 
to in tiie foregoing chapter, that the troubles arose in Massachusetts 
about witchcraft, of which so much has been said in history, and on 
account of which such heavy charges have been made agabist om 
fore&thers. 

2. The first case of the kind occurred in Springfield, in 1645. In 
June, 1648, the charge of witchcraft was brought against Margaret 
Jones, of Charlestown, and she was executed. Ann Hibbins of, 
Boston, came next ; she was executed in 1656. Here the subject 
rested for about thirty years, when it was again revived ; and there 
was one. more execution in Boston. 

3. Four years afterward, viz., in 1692, the supposed witchcraft 
broke out in Salem and Danvers. Here the first subjects of it were 
children. The disorder, whatever its character may have been, 
spread to the neighboring country towns, particularly Andover, Ips- 
wich and Gloucester. At first it aflfected the lower classes only ; but 
at lenstib it pervaded all ranks and conditions. 

4. Two daughters of a minister, in Salem, were strangely afiected. 
Before this, they had been quiet, happy children, but now they began 
to look wild, shriek, tell strange stories, sit barefoot amon^ the ashes^, 
or go abroad with their clothes and hair in great disorder, looking 
like insane people. Sometimes they were dumb ; at others they 
would complain of being pricked severely with pins. 

5. The madness contmuing to spread, the charge of witchcraft 
was at length brought against one poor minister himself. All sorts 
of strange stories were told about him. , It was especially said that 
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be had intercourse with the devil; and the fact that he was an 
uncommonly athletic and strong man, with many favored this idea. 
He would not confess guilt, and was hanged. Those who confessed 
the crime of witchcraft were not executed. 

6. It was, indeed, a fearful time. Multitudes were suspected 
and accused, and, at one period, no less that one hundred and fifty 
were in prison for witchcraft. What number were actuary executed, 
while " the fever lasted," is not quite certain. It is generally said 
that two hundred were accused, one hundred and fifty imprisoned, 
twenty-eight condemned, nineteen hanged, and one pressed to death. 

7. But the excitement at length passed away; and the more 
rapidly in proportion as the criminals were treated with clemency. 
JVfultitudes owned, at length, that they confessed their guilt to save 
their lives ! For a century past little has been said of witohcnraft in 
the United States, and few believe in its existence. The events we 
tiave narrated are supposed to have been the result of delusion. 

; 8. Nor was this disease, or delusion, much known in this country, 
even in its day, out of New England. One old woman was indeed 
accused of the crime fn Pennsylvania. Penn, himself, happened to 
be the judge, and gave the charge to the jury. They brought in a 
verdict that her friends should be bound for her to keep the peace ; 
which put an end to witchcraft in that province. 

9. Supposed cases of witchcraft had been common in Europe for 
centuries, and, about the time of the excitement in New England, 
thousands were executed in England and otiier countries there 



CHAPTER XLII. 
New York, New Jersey and Delaware. 

1. New Jersey began to be settled in 1624, at Bergen. A few 
Dutch families crossed from New York about the same time, and 
settled at Jersey city. The English began a settlement on the Dela- 
ware, in 1640, but it was soon broken up by the Swedes, who had 
setd^ on the opposite side of the river, and who retained the country 
fifteen years, till it was taken by the Dutch and held till 1664, when 
it passed into the hands of the English. 

2. In 1674 the province was divided into East and West Jersey ; 
and it continued thus till the year 1702, when the two provinces 
were again united in one, though they were still considered as forming 
a part of the state of New York. They were not finally separated 
from New York till the year 1738. 

3. The first settlement effected. in the present state of Delaware 
was in the year 1627, by the Swedes and Finns. The Dutch 
claimed the country, and a quarrel was kept up a long time between 
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them and the Swedes. When the fonner grave up New York and 
New Jeney, Delaware was given up with them, but was still eoD8id« 
ered a part of New York. From 1683 to 1703, it was a part of Penn* 
sylvania. 

4. The Dutoh at New York with some difficolty held out against 
the Indians and other nations till 1664, when Stuyvesant, the governor, 
surrendered all their possessions on or about .the Hudson to the 
English. The Dutch* it is true, retook the town of New York, 
during a war with the Englishy lA 1673 ; but they restored it again 
the next year. 

6. Colonel Richard Nichols, the ofiieer to whom the Dutch sur- 
rendered, was the first English governor of New York. He was 
sttooeeded, three years afterward, by Colonel Lovelace. It was not, 
however, till 1683, that the people had any voice in the election of 
Uieir rulers. Some changes were made, at thie time, but they gave 
only partial satis&ction. 

6. Bad or defeetive, however, as the government may have been 
at the first, more real progress was made, not only in agriculture, 
but in idmost everything else, in one year under the English, than 
in five yeais under the Dutch rulers. The Dutch, in Uie United 
States, with the best soil, accomplished less than the emigrants of any 
other nation. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

Settlement of the Cardinas, 

1. The coast of Carolina was explored in 1563, and named after 
Charles DC., of France. The first attempt at a settlement, and 
indeed one of the first ever made within the present limits of the 
United States, was by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1585, twenty-two 
years before Jamestown was settled, and tlurty-five years before the 
landii^at Plymouth. 

2. The fleet which brought out the first colonists to Carolina 
anchored off the island of W ocokon, the southern point of the chain 
of islands and sand-bars which form Ocracoke inlet. From this 
island, the chief officer of the fleet went to the continent, and, during 
an abtsence of eight days, discovered several Indian towns. 

3. He next saUed to the Roanoke river, where he landed with 
one hundred and seven persons, designed to form a colony. After 
remaining with them a short time, he left them under the care of a 
Mr. Lane, and returned to England. 

4. The selection of a governor for the colonists could not have 
been more unfortunate. After remaining at the spot about a year, 
and aoomplishing nothing, except to manifest a high degree of self- 
ishness and shake the faith of the natives in all white men, Sit 
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Francis Drake, who had touched there with a fleet, took them back 
to England. 

5. No further attempts were made to settle the country till some^ 
time between the years 1640 and 1650, when a few planters from 
Virginia, under the direction of Govenior Berkley, of Uiat province, 
began a colony in Albemarle coanty, within the present limits of 
North Carolina. 

6. In 1663, the whole country, from the 30th to the 36th degree of 
north latitude, and, in the extravagant language of those times, from 
the Atlantic to the South Sea, was conveyed by Charles II. to Lord 
Clarendon and his associates, with full power to settle and govern it. 
In 1665, a settlement was made near the month of the Clarendon or 
Cape Fear river, by emigrants from Barbadoes; and Sir James 
Yeomans was appointed governor. 

7. A settlement was made, in 1670, at Port Royal, in South Caro- 
lina, by Governor Sayle ; and, in 1671, a few persons located them- 
selves at Old Charleston, as it was called, on Ashley river. In 1680, 
the latter spot was abandoned, and the foundation laid of the present 
city of Charleston, several miles nearer the sea. 

8. Up to that year, 1671, all the various settlements which have 
here been mentioned went by the general name of Carolina. At this 
time, however, a division took place, and the northern and southern 
provinces began to be known by the distinctive names of North and 
South Carolina. 

9. It was not far from this time, during the administration of 
Governor Sayle, that an attempt was made in South Carolina to 
reduce to practice the iiotions, respecting government, of John Locke, 
die philosopher. But the plan was opposed with a degree of bitter- 
ness which led to its speedy abandonment, and a retiurn to the old 
form of goveraineat. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
The tbar with Philip, 

1. We have elsewhere seen that Massasoit, the sachem of the 
Wampanoags, remained a true friend of the English to the time of 
his death. He left two sons, whom, in his zeal to show his affection 
for the English, he had called Alexander and Philip. The early 
death of Alexander left the kingdom to Philip. 

2. Philip resided at Mount Hope, now Bristol, R. I. Though 
at first friendly to the whites, he soon proved to be their most powerr 
ful and deadly foe. No doubt he had reasons for his conduct, which 
satisfied himself; for the English, in their dealings, were not always 
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either prudent or just. Bancroft B»y» ho waa "hurried into bi* 
rebellion." . t !■ 

3. A conspiracy appears to haTe been got up among the Indians, 
Bbout the yew 1675, of which Philip ww supposed to be the leader, 
to destroy the English, or st least to drive them out of lite counD^. 
Sassamon, a native IndioA preacher, levealcd the secret, kad Philip 
munlered him; he then, perhaps to cover his own crimes, nshor' 



Philip stiTring up tht JhdiaiH. 

4. The first attack which the Indians made, under Philip, was at 
Swanzey, in Plymouth colony, June 24, 1675. In the fear of war, a 
day of fisting and prayer had been appointed, and the people were 
gomg home from church, when the eavages fell upon them and 
killed eight or nine of their number. They had, however, begun to 
Tob bouses and kill cattle some time before. 

5. MasBBchuBetls, on hearing the news, immediately sent troops 
to aid Plymouth in opposing PhUip. On the 3Qlh of Jmie, the united 
forces nmde an attack on the chief, and killed six of his men, and 
compelled him to flee to 3 swamp now in Tiverton, Here, for some 
time, he was able to defend himself, and even to gain some advan- 
tages over his assailants. 

6. It was at length determined to surround the swamp and starve 
out the Indians, as the only method of conquering them ; but Philip, 
suspecting the design, found means to escape to the Nipmucks, a 
small tribe in Worcester county, and induce them to join him. Ilie 
English sent ambassadors and troops to make a treaty with the Nip- 
mucks, but they were ambushed, and eight of them killed and as 
many wounded. 

7. Those of the colonists who escaped, fled to Brook£eld. The 
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Indians pursued them and burnt the Tillage, excepting only the house 
they occupied. To this also they laid seige, and for two days poured 
their musket balls upon it, though to little purpose, except to destroy 
one man. 

8. • Unable to gain their point by force, the Indians attempted a 
stratagem. They dipped rags and other combustibles in brimstone, 
and, by means of these and other things, they set fire to the house, 
guarding the doors at the same time, in order to destroy any who 
should attempt to escape. A sudden shower of rain, as if designed 
for this purpose, extinguished the flames and saved its mmates. 

9. It was August 14 ; — that very day, and, according to historians, 
at.the critical moment when the Indians, seeing the fire extinguished, 
were about to renew the attempt to bum it, a reinforcement of fifty 
men arrived. The Indians were dispersed, and some of them slain. 

10. But this did not put an end to hostilities. In truth, the storm 
of war was but now gathering — : a most fearful war, too. It was the 
season of harvest, and every hour of time and every sheaf of grain 
were needed to meet the wants of the coming winter. This period is 
thus described by the historian : 

11. ** The laborer in the field, the reapers as they went forth to 
harvest, men as they went to mill, the shepherd boy among the sheep, 
were shot down by skulking foes, whose approach was invisible. 
Who can tell the heavy hours of woman? The mother, if left alone 
in the house, feared the tomahawk for herself and children. On the 
sudden attack, the husband would fly w^ith one child, the wife with 
another, and perhaps only one escape. 

13. '* The village cavalcade making its way to meeting, on Sun- 
days, in files on horseback, the fanner holding the bridle in one hand 
and a child in the other, his wife seated. on a pillion behind him — it 
may be with a child in her lap — as was the custom of those days, 
could not proceed safely — bullets would come whizzing by them, 
^he Indians hung upon the skirts of the English villages, like the 
lightning upon the edge of the clouds." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Events of the war with FkUip. 

1. But Philip, with his warriors well armed, and the Nipmucks, 
were not alone. He had drawn to his alliance most of the tribes 
throughout New England, and was prosecuting the war with new 
vigor. During the summer and autumn, Hadtey, Deerfield, North- 
ampton and Springfield, in the west, and Dover, Exeter, Saeo, Scar- 
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borough and Kittery, in the north and east, were made to feel the 
force of his vengeance. 

2. The fate of Captain Lathrop was most melancholy. With 
eighty young men — the flower of Essex county — he was escorting 
some teams, with grain, from Deerfieid to Hadley. In passing 
through a thick wood, soon alter leaving Deerfield, they stopped to 

flick a few grapes. Suddenly they were attacked by several hundred 
ndians, and seventy young men were slain, with twenty of the team- 
sters. 

3. On hearing the noise of the guns, troops were sent from Deer- 
field to their assistance, who arrived in time to kill or wound one hun- 
dred and fifty of the Indians, and dispeise the rest, with the loss of 
only two men. The battle-ground was long known by the name of 
Bloody-Brook, now near the village of Muddy Brook. 

4. Another anecdote of this war is curious. GofTe, one of the 
judges who had doomed Charles I. to death, was in New England 
It this time, and one of his hiding-places was at Hadley. The 
Lodians attacked that place in September. On their arrival, Gofie, in 
i strange dress, suddenly placed himself at the head of the citizens,* 
drove off the Indians, and disappeared. The wondering inhabitants 
believed, for some time, that an angel had been sent for their relief. 

5. The Narraganset Indians, though they would not fight the Eng 
lish, were known to afibrd shelter to their enemies, and thus act against 
them indirectly. It was, therefore, resolved to wage war against 
them ; and the united colonies sent out a body of eighteen hundred 
men, with one hundred and fifty friendly Indians, to attack them in 
their Quarters, amid the deep snows of December. 

6. They found them in a great swamp in Kingston, Rhode Island. 
On a rising ground, in the swamp, was their mrt. After a severe 
battle of three hours, the fort was taken and burnt. The Indians lost 
about one thousand of their number, including women and children, 
and five hundred or six hundred wigwams. Only a few of them' 
escaped. The English had about two hundred and thirty killed and 
wounded. 

7. The few remaining Indians were greatly distressed by this 
defeat. Without food or shelter, many perished ; and, of those who 
survived, the most were compelled to subsist on anything they could 
find — acorns, ground-nuts, horse-flesh, &c. But they would not 
yield. " We will fight," said Canonchet, their chief, " to the last 
man." 

8. Relics of the great Narraganset fight were to be seen within 
the memory of some persons now living. It is not long since an 
Indian pipe and various Indian utensils were dug up on the battle- 
ground. Nor is it yet half a century since charred corn was found, 
having lain there about one hundred and thirty years. 
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CHAPTER XLVl. 

Death of Philip, 

. ]. We have seen that the Indians, though greatly reduced, were 
not yet destroyed. Philip had at first fled to the far west, to induce 
the Mohawks to join him, but his countrymen of the various tribes 
in New England had been roused to the work of burning and 
murdering ; and, in the spring of 1676, Plulip returned and joined 
them. 

2. The depredations of the savages, during the winter of 1675 
and the spring of 1676, were almost innumerable. Among the 
bands who were murdered were Captains Wadsworth and Pierce, 
with fifly men each. The latter had also twenty friendly Indians, 
who were killed. Among the towns burnt, either partly or wholly, 
were Lancaster, Medfield, Weymouth, Groton, Springfield, Sudbury 
and Marlborough in Massachusetts, and Providence and Warwick in 
Rhode Island. 

3. Philip, at his return from the west, attempted to hide him- 
self near Mount Hope. Concealment, however, was impossible. 
Ail New England was in arms against him, as he was in arms 
against all New England. Even his own followers — perhaps to 
make better terms for themselves with the English — began to plot 
against him. 

4. One cannot help pitjring the poor man ; for, though a savage, 
he had a soul. He could, perhaps, have borne the nl&re destruction 
of his nation, but he met with a loss, soon afler his return, which 
afiected him more than anything else^ and severed the last ties which 
bound him to the land of his fathers. 

5. The loss referred to was that of his wife and only son, then a 
mere boy, but the king, in prospect, of the ancient tribe of the Wam- 
panoags. The mother and the child were taken prisoners by the 
.English. The youth was transported to Bermuda and sold as a slave. 
'* My heart breaks," said the despairing chief, when he heard this ; 
" now I am ready to die." 

6. Nor did he survive long. His hiding-place, in the swamp, was 
soon found out, and Captain Church, with a body of troops, was sent 
against him. On his arrival at the swamp he placed his men around 

t in such a way that Philip might be discovered, should he try to 
escape. They then commenced firing. 

7. The soldiers had scarcely begun the attack when Philip seized 
his gun and attempted to escape ; but, in doing so, he ran towards an 
English soldier and an Indian acting with his enemies. The English- 
man snapped his gun, but it missed firo. The Indian then fired, and 
Philip received the contents of the gun in his heart. 

8. The war continued, for a time, in the province of Maine, but at 
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length it oeaaed. The chiefr came and aabmitted themfieWes u the 
English, and a pennanent treaty was eoncluded. The war, however, 
had been a terrible one for feeble colonies to sustain. They lost, at 
least, six hundred men, six hundred dwelling-houses, and from twelve 
to twenty villages. The whole of New England scarcely contained, 
at the time, one hundred and twenty-five thousand white inhabitants, 
or twenty-five thousand fighting men. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 
Bacon's BebdUon, 

1. Bktweem the years 1624 and 1639, serious difficulties had 
arisen amonff the colonists in Virginia about their government. The 
king had taken away their charter, and was ruling them in his own 
way, and by means of such governors as he was pleased to send out. 
[n one instance, so much dissatisfaction existed with regard to the 
royal governor, that the people sent him home to Elngland. The king, 
however, sent him back. 

2. In 1639, Governor Berkley was appointed in his stead, and 
the people were, once more, permitted to choose their representa- 
tives. Grateful for the privilege, they remained attached to the 
cause of the king, even afler CromweU had taken the reins of govern- 
ment. For this the parhament was ofiended, and Governor Berkley 
was removed ; at the death of Cromwell, he was, however, restored 
to them. 

3. But, by this time, either he or the Virginians were somewhat 
changed. They grew dissatisfied with his conduct, and sent in peti- 
tions to the crown against him; but these were disregarded. At 
length, in 1676, the year of Philip's death, the difficulties which 
existed ripened into an open rebellion. 

4. Nathaniel Bacon, a bold, enterprising, eloquent, but ambitious 
young man, a member of the governor's council, was at the head of 
the rebel party. The colony had just engaged in a war with the 
Susquehannah Indians. Bacon demanded of the governor a commis- 
sion in the army, but being refused, a contention ensued between 
them, which ended in Bacon's suspension from the council. 

5. He was, however, sqpn afterward restored to his office, upon 
which he renewed his request for a oomnussion ; but, being again 
refused, he collected a band of six hundred men, and marched at once 
to Jamestown. The general assembly was in session, and, being 
unarmed, was forced to submit to his terms, and give him a commis- 
sion, 

6. But he was no sooner gone, than the governor denounced him 
as a rebel ; upon which, instead of marching against the Susquehan- 
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nah Indiana, according to the intention of hia oominiaaioni, he retumed 
in great wrath to Jamestown. The aged governor fled to the eastem 
shore, and, having collected a small foice, recrossed the bay to oppose 
him. 

7. The colony was thus involved in all the horrors of a civil waj 
The rebel party bunit Jagiestown, many houses in the country were 
pillaged, and whole districts laid waste. The wives of some of the 
governor's party were even taken from thebr homes, and carried to the 
rebel camp. 

8. But, in the midst of these calamities, Bacon suddenly sickened 
and died. His followers, left without a leader, and without a definite 
object in view, began to disperse. His generals surrendered and were 
pardoned. And thus expired the flames of a war that had already 
cost the colony about half a million of dollars. 

9. Governor Berkley now reentered upon the duties of his ofllce. 
But, though peace was restored, the progress of the colony had been 
retarded in various ways. Husbandry, in particular, had been greatly 
neglected, and the people were once more threatened with famine. 
About this time Governor Berkley retumed to England, and soon 
afler died. 

10. The colony had other difficulties, in the years 1679 and 1680, 
in regard to raising a revenue ; and much dissatisfaction prevaUed 
with Lord Culpepper, the successor of Berkley. The truth is, the 
great question of liberty and independence was already germinating 
in the colonies— to shoot forth, a century afterward, into full growth. 



CHAPTER XLVm. 
Religious Persecution, 

1. Wf have seen that it was persecution for the sake of religious 
opinion that drove our ancestors, the Puritans, to seek a home in the 
woods of New England ; but we have not yet shown, except, per- 
haps, in the case of Roger Williams, that they hrought with them 
a measure of the same intolerance firom which they had attempted 
to fly. 

2. The spirit of persecution appeared, in the greatest violence, in 
their proceedings against the Friends or Quakers. These people were 
the followers of George Fox, who believed and taught that we must 
obey a divine light within as superior, to. all other guides, and that we 
must not think too much of external forms. He began to spread his 
doctrines in England in 1647. 

3. In 1656, twelve of his followers appeared in Massachusetts. 



7. Civil war? 8. What of Bacon? Effect of hia death % 9. Ooveroor Berkley ? 10 
What other difficiiUiea in the colony % 
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The gvnenl court, believing their docbine to be hostile to go<H 
order and pare leligitHi, baoistied them from the eolonj, and pused 
laws to pie*enl tiie coming of in; more. The penalty of bringing a 
Quaker into the prorince wag one hundred poundB eterling, and the 
Quaker himwlf wia to be nbipped twenty laahea, and sentenced to 
hud labor. 



4. Still wone than even this afterwards happened. In I6ST it was 
decreed that Quakera coming into the province should have their 
tongues bored with a bot iron, and banished. Id shon, no severities 
were deented too gre»t fur a people bo heretical. 

5. Their books even were prohibited. Any oeison who spread 
or secreted sach books was to be fined five pounds. For defending 
their doctrines in any way, there was a fine of two pounds for tha 
first oSence, four for the aeoond, and oraifiDemeDt and banishmeat for 
the third. 

S. The petaeeiiiianigaiiiBttheQuiiket8coi)tmuuif,tite king wrote 
a letter to the gorenor of MaaHchnaetts, leqneating him to send 
them to Encland for trial. The govemoi and the court were so lai 
moTed to toleration by this letter, that twenty-eight Quakets, then in 
prison — some of them under sentence of death — wero released, and 
only banished from the province. 

T. But, though the king wis onwiUing the colonists should pro- 
ceed BO viulently against the Quakers, he suKred them to be Gned 
because they would not take oaths, and for the third offence to be 
haniehed. Similar persecutions also took place in Virginia, or those 
tttther which were worse ; for laws were there made against every 
sect but the prevailing one — the Episcopal or EIngliah church. 

cflunukeagaliinihiiQuikFR! 4,S. WhMlBmwero puKd In 18j7» 6. WliMdid 
MB kmidnl Wlui nn ibsn doncb; iha foTanor and Ihe coun of MaBuhuBlu I 
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8. The trudi is, that the spirit of peneenticm has generally heen in 
Jie world, and is not confined to age, country or reUgion. Mr. Jef 
ferson, in speaking of the persecution of the Quakers in Virginia, ob- 
serves, that if no execution took place there, as there did in New £ng- 
land, '* it was not owing to the moderation of the church or spirit of 
the lem&lature." . 

9. There seems to be one exception to the general truth of the 
sentiment that the spirit of persecution has always prevailed. The 
government of Rhode Island, having passed an act to outlaw Quakers 
and seize their estates, because they would not bear aims, the people 
were so opposed to it that the law could not be carried into efiect. 
For this, however, the world is probably indebted to Ro^er Williams. 

10. Even in Massachusetts the persecution was earned so fax that 
the colony lost many friends by it. A law, passed in 1677, for appre- 
hending and punishing, by fine and correction, every person found at 
a Quaker's meeting, had this efiect. As a consequence, we hear little 
more afterwards of laws against the Quakers. 

11. It may be true — it no doubt is true <— that the heretics, as they 
were called, were sometimes in fault. Ann Hutchinson certainly 
uttered some foolish things ; and the Quakers did that which it was not 
wise for them to do ; and so, perhaps, of the Baptists and Jesuits. 
This, however, did not justify violent persecutions against them. 

12. But persecution began in this country even before 1056, the 
time of proceeding against the Quakers. John Wheelwright was 
banished, in 1637, for preaching sedition — and, also, Ann Hutchinson. 
The Anabaptists or Baptists were persecuted in 1644 ; though no 
prosecution was actually brought against them tiD 1666. One of the 
charges against Roger Williams was that he was a Baptist. 

13. In 1647, moreover, an act was passed in Massachusetts against 
the Jesuits* Again, in 1700, the assembly of New York passed an 
act against Jesuits and Popish priests, which was followed by a simi- 
lar law in Massachusetts the same year. These were, accordingly, 
eompelled to leave the province. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

The Middle States, — Pennsylvania, 

I, As we are about to notice the settlement of Pennsylvania, it 
may be well to cast the eye over a map of the Middle States, consist- 
ing of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 

7. What persecution did the kin; allow? 8. What can yon say of peraecutionf 
9. What oi the goverarnent of Rhode Island ? 10. What waa the consequence of the 
persecution of the Quakers in Massachusetts ? 12. Who was banished in 1637 7 Who 
In 1644 7 What was disliked in Roger WiUiama 7 la What act was passed in 1647 1 
What in 17tX>? 
XLUL — l. Of what do the Middle Sutes cooaistf Let the teacher oak what quu- 
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Map of tilt Middle States. 

2. In March, 1681, William Penn received the territoir of Penn- 
ejlvania, compnaine 36,000,000 anes, on account of a claim of his 
father on the Briii^ goreinment for sixteen tbouaand pounds ster- 
ling- — or leaa than one third of a cent an sore. At fint the grant 
interfered with prior granUi to the foandera of Maryland iUld Vir- 
ginia, and caused long and angry contentiona ; but they were finally 
adjusted. 

rioiH A( lAinti proper upon Iht map. %. Vltsu. tuppeud In lesi ) Wlul uiml urn 
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3. The lands were ofiered for sale in lots of one thousand acres 
each, at about a penny an acre ; and many of the jpersecuted Quakers 
in England were induced to purchase. In the autumn of 1681, two 
ships, with passengers, arriyed in the Delaware, and began a settle- 
ment just above the entrance of the Schuylkill. 

4. Swedish settlements, along the western bank of the Delaware, 
had existed, at the arrival of the Quakers, for about fifty years, but 
they had been considered as belonging to New Jersey; nor were 
they, in &ct, very flourishing. Penn may, therefore, be justly con- 
sidered as the founder and father of Pennsylvania. 

5. < With the emigrants who were to occu^ his lands, Penn had 
transmitted full instructions how to proceed. They were early to lay 
the foundation of a new city, but, instead of haying it resemble the 
crowded cities of the old world, it was to be so Ranted with gar- 
dens around each house, as to. form a ''greene country towne." 
This was the origin of the beautiful squares and commons of Phila- 
delphia. 

6. He also wrote to the Indians, at the same time; assuring them 
of his disposition to treat them kindly as brethren, and to deal with 
them jusUy ; entreating them, as they were all children of the Great 
Spirit, to receive and treat his people in the same kind manner. 

7. In October, 1682, Penn took leave of his family and came over 
to America himself. He was accompanied by a hundred emigrants ; 
or, according to some autlwrities, by many more. These were fol- 
lowed, soon, by others, so that the whole Quaker population of the 
province amounted to two thousuid. Of the Swedes and Finns there 
were, at this time, about three thousand. 

8. Penn had planned a form of government before he set put, but 
found it necessary to modify it after his arrival.; It provided for a 
governor, a council of three, and a house of delegates to be chosen 
by the freemen. Every person was to be a freeman who professed 
faith in Christ, and sustained a good moral character ; and aU who 
believed in one God were to wosSiip according to the dictates of their 
consciences. 

9. He had not been long in the country before he made an efibrt to 
bring together the Indians from various parts, to form a treaty of 
peace and friendship. They met at Philadelphia, and made the 
treaty at what is now called Kensington, under a large elm tree. 
This treaty, unlike most Indian treaties, was never broken. " Not a 
drop of Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian." 

10. Penn was, for some time, the governor of the colony ; and, 
under his wise and excellent management, both of the white people 
and the Indians, the colony was peaceful, prosperous and ha,ppy, 
almost beyond example. It is true it had a fine climate and soil, in 
addition to its peaceable inhabitants. 
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11. But Penii did something' more than mordy to act as the 
sxeentive officer of the colony. He was, at once* governor, magis^ 
trate, preacher, teacher and laborer. He was, in troth, all thines to 
all men, and acoepts^le to all. He obeyed the golden role of the 
Divine law, and taught everybody else to obey it. 

13. In 1684, he returned to England, leaving the colony in the 
care of &ve comnuasioners. Here he was imprisoned Beveral times 
for dislo^ty, and the ^Temment of PennsylTania, in one instance, 
was taken away from hun. But it was afterwards restored to him ; 
and, in 1699, he came oooe more to America. 

13. Delaware, as we hsTO seen^ was, at first, included in the 
province of Pennsylvania. But, about the time of which we are now 
speaidqg, Delaware became a distinct colony, with its own govern- 
ment and officers. This was the result of a new charter by Penn, in 
which the rights and limits of Pennsylvania were distinctly defined. 

14. For more than seventy years aU things went on prosperously 
in PennsyWania, especially in all their transactions with the Indians. 
It was not till the year 1754, when Penn and his pacific principles 
had begun to be forgotten, that the colony became involved in an In 
dian war. 



CHAPTER L. 
Character of Penn. 

« 

1. William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, and one of the 
truly great men of the earth, was the son of Admiral Penn, of Lon- 
don. He was early placed at the University of Oxford, but having, 
while there, become melined to the doctrines of the Quakers, he viras 
expelled. 

2. His expulsion from college was a sore trial to his father, who 
aimed at his preferment ; and he resorted to every measure in his 
power to reclaim him. Sometimes, for this purpose, he kept him in 
his own family ; at others, he sent him aoroad. But he was so 
firmly attached to the Quaker principles, that nothing could shake 
him. He would not even uncover his head in the presence of great 
or distinguished men. 

3. His father consented to indulge him in all his peculiarities 
except the last. His hat, he insisted, must be pulled off, at least in 
the presence of the king and the Duke of York. He beg^ his son 
to consider the matter and give him an answer. The latter, after 
much fasting and prayer, £cided not to comply with liis father's 
wishes. 

was the sute of the colony under Penn'e admintetmtioR } II. Whet numerous offices 
were filled by Penn } What was the rule of his conduct 1 12. What happened to Pena 
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i>. Many a time was he persecuted, oat of the precincts of the 
family, and many a time was he imprisoned. All, haweter, did no: 
avail to change him. What he regarded as right, he was detannined 
to do, even though his conduct were to lead him to the stake or the 

6. Yet, sliongly resolved as he was to do right, he seems to have 
been but rarely, if ever, vindictive ; on the contrary, he waa one of 
the mildest, most fotbearing men in the world. Even in Ihe heat and 
rashness of youth, he wouH not injure anybody — not m much as an 
enemy. While in the streets of Paris, one day, a man drew his 
sword upon him, but Pcnn only disarmed him, without attempting to 
hurt him. 

7. Such a. man deaerrea to be remembered while time shall 

wli>ldldb.liuf«) i HowdldlhuBiiniinillrHitliliKnil S. Wli«l prnwulloM dW 
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enduze. How strtngiB it is, that while Akxiiidflr aad Cmau and 
Napoleoki find thousands to oelebiate their braTeir, those who con* 
quer aad govern in the spirit of the Prince of peace lire compsntiyely 
unnoticed and die ahnost unknown ! Penn died in England about th«^ 
year 1718, aged soTenty-four years. 



CHAPTER LI. 
Crovemor Andros and the Charter Oak. 

1. About the year 1685, King James, of England, took away tha 
charters of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Plymouth, resolying to 
govern them in his own way. Joseph Dudley was, by his direction, 
made president of all the provinces except Plymouth. He came over 
early the following year. He was, however, succeeded, the next 
December, by Bdmund Andros. 

2. The short admimstration of Dudley had been comparatively tol- 
erable ; but Andros was a complete tyrant. He flittered in scarlet 
and lace, but these had beneath &em a little soul. He vainly sought to 
please his king and immortalize his own name, by retarding the pros* 
perity of a few petty settlements in the wilds of America. 

3. He was instructed to restrain the printing press as much as he 
could. Printing had been introduced in 1630, and the freeman's oath, 
an almanac, and some other things had been printed. The press had 
been watched all this while; still it had been free. But Andros 
would not aUow so much as an almanac to be printed without his 
consent. 

4. The schools of learning, hitherto so well attended to, he suf- 
fered to go to decay. The usual support was withheld from religious 
institutions. Obstacles were thrown in the way of freedom in civil 
elections. The customs of the country were made light of and ridi- 
culed, and even personal liberty was endangered. 

5. As Connecticut seemed disinclined to give up her charter. An 
dros attempted compulsion. While the general assembly was in sies 
sion at Hartford, in 1687, he went there, entered the hall, and de- 
manded their charter. The governor objected to giving it up, and the 
discussion was intentionally continued till it was quite dark. 

6. As evening came on, and the candles were lighted, the charter 
was brought in and laid on the table, as if it was about to be given 
up. At a concerted signal every light was extinguished, and a guard 
of men seized the charter, and under cover of the darkness, carried it 
to the south part of the ci^, and hid it in a hollow oak, which, to this 
day, goes by the name of the Charter Oak. 

LI. — 1. What happened in thejrnr 1685 } Who aucceeded Joseph Du^lay as presi- 
dent f % What can you say of Edmund Andros ? 3. When was tnintinc introduced f 
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7. The candles weie lelighted, but nothing was to be ibniid of the 
eliarter. Andioe did not give np hie puipoee, however. He MQl 
insisted on holding the xeine of the gotemment, and the people eob- 
mitted to the han^hty dictator. Though they retained the ehaAer, 
Ajfiflfros seleetod his oonnseUon, and proceeded to aoanage th^ govern- 
OMat of the odoiiy in his own way* 



CHAPTER LU. 

Einff William*! War. 

1. While Andros was punning his eonrse of ^jnranny over the 
eolonies, an unseen hand was preparing for their relief. What is usu- 
ally called the Revolution in rmgland, had taken place. King James 
had fled, and William, prince of Orange, had succeeded him. This 
gave ereat joy throughout England and America. 

2. In the moment of escultation, and in remembrance of past abuses, 
the people of Boston seized Governor Andros and fifty of his most 
active supporters, and sent them away to England, to answer for their 
misdeeds. Connecticut and Rhode Island resumed their charters, and 
Massachusetts obtained a new one ; and thus they returned to the old 
order of things. 

3. But, though relieved in one way, by the Revolution, they were 
burdened by it in another. King James had fled to France, and stirred 
up the French to a war with England, in which the northern Ameri* 
can colonies were most deeply concerned ; .and, on account of which 
they became, in the end, very great sufferers. 

4. The governor of Canada, as a good and loyal subject of the 
king of France, not only prepared to annoy the English colonies, but 
also to set the Indians at work. Still worse than aU this, he not only 
set them to work, but encouraged them to plunder, bum and put to 
death, without regarding age or sex. 

5. It needed but litUe to excite the Indians to deeds of cruelty. 
Accordingly, we find that, on the night of Feb. 8, 1690, one division 
of the French Canadian and Indian army attacked Schenectady, while 
the inhabitants were asleep, with the gates open, suspecting no dan- 
ger, and completely depopulated the vUlage. 

6. The scene was one of the most terrible which can be imagined. 
In a very few minutes only, after the attack, the whole villa^, or 
nearly the whole of it, was in a blaze. The unofiisnding citizens, 
sick or well, ^d or young, male or female, were dragged from their 
beds and murdered. Sixty were killed, thirty made prisoners, and 
the rest fled — most of them naked — through deep snow, to Albany. 
Of those who fled, twenty-five lost their limbs merely by the cold. 

______ ^^__^^^^— ^M^,^^^^ 
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7. Another nsrt^ of the enemy fell upon the village of Safamm 
Falls, in New HamMhize, which, after killing thirty of its inhab- 
itants, they bomt. Fifty-four were carried into captiTity, to snfifeir 
tortoiea more dreadful than death. And thus it was, in a greater or 
less deffree, all along the northern frontier of the colonies. 

8. The spirit of the colonists was roused hy these atrocities, and 
they were determined on a stem resbtance. A fleet of eight small 
vessels, with seven hundred or eight hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Sir William Phipps, vras sent against Port Royal, in Nova 
Scotia, which surrendered with little or no resistance; and the 
invading army took possession of the whole coast firom Port Royal to 
Maine. 

9. Sir William Phipps was also to sail up the St. Lawrence, with 
his fleet, while two thousand men from New York and New England 
were to march by way of Lake Champlain, and meet him before 
Quebec. The land forces arrived in October, but, owing to adverse 
winds and other causes, the fleet did not arrive, and the troops were 
obliged to return. 

10. Instead, therefore, of ending the war by a heavy blow at 
Canada, it seems to have been but little more than begun. The In- 
dians, on the northern and western frontier, became more and more 
troublesome, and the French more and more warlike. An attempt 
against them, by Major Schuyler, in 1692, was little more successful 
than that of the preceding year. 

11. At last, the war became one of continual attack on our fron- 
tiers, and of feeble attempts ai the colonies at defence. Thus matters 
went on about seven years, during which period the sufferings of ooi 
countrymen were severe, almost l^yond description ; and their condi- 
tion seemed almost without hope. 

12. Tired themselves of this sort of war, the French, in 1697, sent 
out a large fleet, to be aided by fifteen hundred men from Canada, 
with orders to bum Boston and New York and ravage the country. 
The fleet arrived on the coast too late to meet the land army, and thus 
the colonies were saved. A treaty of peace vras concluded in the 
month of December following. 



CHAPTER Lffl. 

!Story of Governor Fletcher. 

I. During the progress of King William's war, probably about 
-e second year. Governor Fletcher, of New York, having assumed 
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d the Comieeticut miUtiB, sod .being denioui of 
Ottploying them on the Cuudiia inmtier, sent orders lo Hudbrd fen 



Gmtnur FUtdter and Captain Wadaecnh. 

3. Connecticut and New HsTen had been united long before this, 
and the ^neral asaembly met alternately atJIanTocd andNew Haven. 
It was now Bitting at Hartford. They refused to obey the lequeBt of 
Governor Fletcher. At this refusal the governor went to Hartford 
himself, lo compel them to obey. 

3. On hie irnval a military company had asaembled for eieicise 
and review. When Governor ricicher rode up, Captain Wadaworth, 
the senior officer of the company, was walliing in front of his men and 
giving the word of command in the usual way, and appeared lo take 
no notice of any one else: 

4. The governor ordered his secretary to read aland a paper, whicii 
he called his cranmission for commanding the troops. " Beat the 
drums," said Captain Wadsworth, as soon as he perceived what was 
coining ; and forthwith there was sncli a rattling of half a dozen kettle 
drums that nothing else could be heard. 

6. "Silence!" said Governor Fleteher; "begin again with the 
commission." The secretary beijan again. "Music! music!" said 
Wadsworth. The drummers uuderetood their duty, and thumped and 
pounded away at a terrible- rale, bass drums as well as kettle diums, 
to say nolliing of the other instruments. 

6. " Silence ! silence !" cried the governor again. But no soonei 
was Itiere a moment of silence, than Wadsworth, who was a very stout 
man, with keen eyes and fierce-looking whiskers, called out again to 
his troops to drum, and turning to Fletcher, said, " If I am interrupted 
again, I will make daylight shine through you." 

nunl wtmU^ t WhiL did iba (nTemor dot 3, 4.9. 6. Ducrlln tb* mplkin oC 
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Rdigitm in the aHomes. 



A CjturcA ui tarlti times, out a FmUm frtaJur. 

I. GcvEBMOi Flctchib was more BoaMaBfiil in another directiou 
than he had been at tb« east. The king, in 1693, having taken the 
gorenunent of Penoajrlvania into his own hand, Fletcher waa placed 
over that colony aa well aa New York. Here he met with aa oppo* 

St. Indeed, he waa not wilboat merit. For, to aay nothing at pies- 
ent of what he did fot the promotion of oommon education, he waa at 
great paina to introduoe publio woiriiip into the provinces he goremed, 
eepecially New York. The EptaoopaJ chninh waa hia faTorite ; and 
he did much to introduce Epiaoopal minist^a and build churchea in 
the provinoe. 

3. Religion, aa we hare teen, had been introduced into meet of the 
ooloniea from the very first. The colonies of New England, how- 
ever, were greatly distinguished for their piety, and especially for t 
piona and learned ministry. As early as I&IS, a number of ministet* 

LTV.— Whu lull Ihaklni Amain 1603* 1. Whu cu too in In fcnr oT Otrmor 
PUtahKl 3. Wtularr^ifiaal Hownn tba«>loiilHafN«>&i(luHldi«bviiialMI) 
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bad been sent for to go to Virginia. Others were sent for, in 1698, 
to go to the West Indies. 

4. The Batch Reformed Church was introduced into New York 
with its first settlers. The Memionites came to Pennsylvania in 1692. 
The Tunkers, or Greneral Baptists, arrived In 1719. The Moravians 
came over in 1741. Whitefield came over in 1743, and though he 
did not found a sect, he exerted much influence. The Shakers first 
reached America in 1774. 

5. The progress and decline of infidelity will be mentioned in con- 
nection with the history of the country during the revolutionary war 
and subsequently to that period. It revived again, soon after the close 
of the second war, which ended ia 1815, but in other and often less 
odious forms. 

6. The first Wesleyan Methodist society in the United States was 
formed in New York, as late as 1766, by some Irish emi^ants. They 
Boon increased rapidly ; at present their number is very great. The 
Methodists are not generally Calvinists, though we sometimes hear 
of Calvinistic Metho£sts. 

7. The Universalists made their appearance about the year 1760 ; 
though John Murray, their princi]^ leader, did not arrive till 1770. 
They are most numerous m Massaehusetts, Maine, and the other 
eastern states. 

8. The first church at Boston was built in the year 1632, by the 
two congregations of Boston and Charlestown ; neither of the two 
being able to erect it alone. It had mud walls and a thatched roof, 
and stood on the south side of State street. 

9. In 1643, &om thirty to forty churches had been erected, and a 
greater number of ministers' houses built. The progress of these 
things was not so great immediately after this period. The long and 
tedious Indian wars made the people feel poor. In 1700 there were 
only about one hundred and twenty ministers in all New England. 
In 1760 they had increased to five hundred and thirty. 

10. The Westminster Assembly of Divines, in 1643, sent an invi- 
tation to some of the ministers in the^ New England colonies, but they 
did not attend their meeting. The next year an attempt was made 
by the Assembly of Divines to establish the Presbyterian government 
in New England, in plaee ef the Congregational, but it did not suc- 
ceed. 

11. The Cambridge Platform, as it was called, was adopted by 
the churches in 1648. The Saybrook Confession of Faith, sometimes 
called the Saybrook Platform, was adopted in Connecticut in 1708. 

What bud been dons in 1642? What in 16989 4. What church ivaa introdacMl into 
New York by the firat letttera? When did the Mennoniles cdme to Pennsylvania f 
The TuokenI Moravians? What of Whitefield? The Shakers? 6. What of infi- 
delity ? 6. What was fonnded in 1766 ? What can you say of the Methodists ? 7. The 
Universalists? 8. When was the first church in Boston built? Describe It. 9. What 
bad been done in 1642? What was the increase of ministers from 1700 to 1760? ID. 
What was done by the Westminster Assembly ? 11. What was adopted in 1648? What 
In 1708? 

9* 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Education in the colonies: 

1. One of the fint acts passed by the Pennsylyania assembly, alter 
GoYernor Fletcher came into office, was an act requiring all parents 
and guardians to haye their children instructed in re;^ing and writing, 
and taught some useful trade. 

3. llie subject of education had not been forgotten in the othei 
colonies. As early as 1619, a college for Indian children had been 
contemplated in Virginia, to be located at Henrico ; and, in 1621, 
measures were taken to connect with it a free school, and to extend 
its benefits to the children of the settlers; and soon, fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling, with large grants of land, had been appropriated to 
each purpose. 

3. Harvard College was founded in 1638, by Rev. John Harvard, 
a minister ; and something had been done for the encouragement of 
reading and writing in the colony — not excepting the Indian children. 
Catholic Maryland had even spread among the people books of devo- 
tion, and encouraged the formation of libraries. 

4. The college of William and Mary, in Virginia, was founded in 
1693. Maryland passed laws in favor of free schools in 1694 and in 
1696. Yale College was founded in 1701, and the coUege at Prince- 
ton, in New Jersey, in 1738. A grammar school was established in 
New York in 1702, and a free school in Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1712. An Indian charity school, founded at Lebanon, Connecticut, 
about the year 1760, was, in the year 1770, removed to Hanover, New 
Hampshire ; and, by a lai^e grant of land and a charter of incorpora- 
tion, became, in the end, Dartmouth College. 

5. In 1740, George Whitefield laid the foundation of an Orphan 
House, a few miles from Savannah, in Georgia, and afterwards 
finished it at great expense. It was designed to be an asylum for 
poor children, who were to be clothed and fed, and educateid in reli- 
gious knowledge, free of expense. The institution, however, did not 
flourish. 

6. Something was early done in the colonies for libraries. A con- 
siderable library was given to the Free School, in Virginia, by Rev. 
Thomas Bangave. Subscription libraries were, however, first set on 
foot by Dr. Franklin, in the year 1731. 

LV. — 1 . What wu one of the fint acta of the aaaembly ? 2. What was done for the 
cause of education % 3. When was Harrard CoUege founded 7 What of reading and 
writing? Maryland f 4. What college was founded in 1692? What waa done in 1694 
and 1696? When was Yale Collegi» founded? Princeton College ^ What waa estab- 
lished in 1702? In 1712? 6. What of an Orphan Asylum? 6. What was done for 
libraries? What was done in 1731 ? 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
The War of Qiteen Anne. 

1. But we must return to the wais of the colonies. The winter 
befimre the close of King William^s war had been unusually serere. 
This, added to the expense and losses of a long and tedious war, pro- 
duced a state of very great suffering. Eyerything, for man or beast, 
was scarce and dear, and eyery day becoming still more so. 

3. And yet only five years passed away, before another French 
and Indian war broke out, little less dreadful than the former. It 
began in 1703, and continued till 1713, a period of eleven ^ears ; 
though for the first four or five years it was chiefly confined to skir- 
mishing on the one part, and to plundering, burning, capturing and 
murdering on the other. 

3. But, in 1707, another expedition was fitted out against Port 
Royal. It consisted of one thousand men. They sailed from Nan- 
tucket Little, however, was accomplished, except to exasperate 
the enemy and increase the suffering on our frontieis. A land 
expedition against Cannda, made with three thousand men, in 1708, 
also failed. 

4. But the idea of reducing Port Royal was not yet given up by 
the colonists. After repeated applications to England for help. 
Colonel Nicholson was sent over with a fleet, who, with the aid of 
a few regiments of troops, from New England, invaded and took it, 
and changed the name of the place to Annapolis, in honor of the 
queen. 

5. Encouraged by this success, another attack was planned against 
Canada. A fleet came over from England, but they were without 
provisions enough to last them a single month. The colonies sup- 
plied them witli every necessary — both provisions and men. Fifteen 
ships of war, forty transports, and six store-ships, with seven thou- 
sand men, soon sailed from Boston. 

6. But this mighty armament, in proceeding up the Bay of the St. 
fiawrence, was misdirected by its pilots, and dispersed by storms. A 
pa^t of the transports, with seventeen hundred of the men, were cast 
away, and one thousand were lost. A land force of four thousand 
men, from Connecticut, New York and New Jersey, which was to 
cross the country by way of Lake George, and unite with them, hear- 
ing the sad news, returned home again. 

7. This last failure was charged by England on the colonies, but 
the charge was unfounded. They had done their part, and much 
more. They had not only furnished most of their own troops, at 

LVI. >- ] . What was the cause of the sufferings of the colonies 9 2. Describe the war 
from 1702 till 1713. 3. What was done by the expediUon of 1707 7 Of 17087 4. What 
was done by Colonel Nicholson? 6. What fleet sailed for Boston? 6. What became 
of this mighty armament % What of the land force? 7. What had been done bT the 
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their own expense, Init they had done a great deal towards suatainiiig 
the forces sent oTor by the mother oonnt^. 

8. The French and the Indians, all this while, continued their 
depredations. Along the extended fiontiers of Maine and New 
Hampshire, the attadcs were sO frequent and the muideis so numer- 
ous, that one half the whole body of the miHtia'were continually on 
duty. 

9. The reader may be Kudoiis to knew what half the militia, at 
thsi early period, wovOd amount to, Massachusetts, the most thiekiy 
settled M the colonies, had a population, in 1710, of about eighty 
thousand. The pqiulation of all the etdonies was estimated at two 
hundred and aixty thousand. From these data we may oonjectmo 
the number of the militia, but hare no exaet statement of the number. 



CHAPTER LVII. 
The War at the South. 

1. This war of Queen Anne had been dedaied acajnst Spain as 
well as France ; and the colonies of the south, from their nearness to 
tiie Spanish settlements in that region, had their full share of its 
expenses, dangers, and snfierings. They, too, had Indians on their 
borders, which fact, of itself, describes their condition. 

3. An expedition had been fitted out by GoTomor Moore, of the 
South Carolina settlement, almost befbie hostilities had bcM^un else- 
where, against Florida. He had sailed, with twelve hundred colo- 
nists and Indians, to take St. Augustine. This, it was supposed, 
would giTe him the key of the pioTmce, and, periiape, unlock to him 
treasures of gold and cdlyer. 

3. But he found greater difficulty in taking St. Augustine than had 
been expected. The town was, indeed, soon conquered, but the fort 
held out for some time. For want of a proper undentanding between 
the officers commanding the land and naval forces employ^, he was 
at lengUi obliged to raise the siege and return; 

4. This, to the colony, was not only a frilure, but worse, if possi- 
ble, than mere failure. It inyolved the infant settlemait in an im- 
mense debt, to get rid of which, they resorted to a paper currency, as 
Massachusetts had already done in c i rc u m sta nces somewhat similar ; 
and subjected themseWes to all its eril consequences. 

5. A more successful expedition was made, soon after, against the 
Apalachian Indians. They had become quite hostile and trouble- 
some, and Grovemor Moore, in order to chastise Ihem, led his troops 
into the yery heart of their country, burnt their villages and towns, 
made six hundred or eight hundred of them prisoners, and compelled 
the rest to submission. 

colonies for Eneland 9 8. What of Um FMDcb and iDdians 9 9. Whatof the militia at 
this early pwioa? Pepulationf 

LVII. — I. What can yon aay of the southern cok»iee % S. What of Ooremor Moore t 
3. What success had he in Florida) 4. What was the conseouence of the fiiilore of hie 
idans to the colony 9 6. What cao you say of the Apalaehieo Indians 9 S. What teok 
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6. In 1607, the tide of war, in this quarter, became turned, and 
the Spaniards and^Freneh invaded Carolina, with a yiew to annex it 
to Florida. Grovernor Johnson had succeeded Grovemor Moore, and 
was a more efficient warrior. By his prompt and energ^etie more- 
meats, the assailants were dusted, ana the Carolinas became able, 
in their tnm, to attack their invaders, and to make scmie eaptnres. 

7. About the yjDar 1710, a body of six hundred and fifty CSermati 
emigrants settled on the Roandce river, in North Carolina. They 
were called Palatinates. They had been stripped of their property 
by the ravages of war in Europe, and by the benevolence of their 
countrymen had found their way to America. Three thousand of die 
same class came at once to New York. 

8. The settlers on the Roanoke were headed by one Baron Graf^ 
Penned, a Swiss, who called the place where they settled New Bern, 
xti honor of his native city. These colonists were among the best and 
most worthy citizens who had as yet made their appearance in the 
United States. 

9. But l^e savages, whenever their vengeance is aroused, do not 
discriminate very nicely between good and bad citizens. They fell 
upon the poor Palatinates in their houses, and butchered one hundred 
and thirty-seven of them in a single night. The militia rallied, drove 
them back, and kept them in check till they could send for help to 
South Carolina. 

10. Governor Craven, of the latter colony, soon despatched, for 
their relief, a body of six hundred militia and three hundred and 
seventy friendly Indians, who, attacking the enemy with great 
energy, killed eight hundred, made one hundred prisoners, and pur* 
sued the rest to their own settlements, where, after destrojing some 
six hundred or seven hundred more of them, and burning their huts, 
they compelled them to make peace. 

11. The colonies at the north were also relieved, in March, 1713 ; 
but the relief came from a distant quarter. A peace was coneluded 
between France and England. They were not, however, immedi- 
ately delivered from the depredations of the Indians. They continued 
their barbarities two years longer, and many hundreds of valuable 
lives were sacrificed. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 
The Yamasee War. 



1. There was at this time, at the southern point of the colony of 
South Carolina, a numerous and powerful tribe of Indians, called 

place in 1707? What of Governor Johnson ? 7. Who settled North Carolina? What 

were tbeae settlers called? What had happened to them? 8. Who settled the 

Roanoke? What was the character of these colonists? 9. What did the savages do? 

0. What of Governor Craven ? 11. What toofcc place in the year 1713 ? 

LVIII. — I. What can you say of the Yamaaees? 2, What happened in tha year 
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ramaaees. These Indians, beoominff somehow or other excited, 
devised a plot to destroy the oolony. They had also drawn into their 
soheme every other tribe of Indians, from Cape Fear to Florida. 

d. On the 15th of April, 1715, about break of day, they came upon 
the village of Poootaligo and the plantations around, and murdered, in 
a very short time, a£>ve ninety persons. The news soon reached 
Pbrt Koyal, the nearest village of any considerable siie, and a vessel 
happening to be in the harbor, the inhabitants all went on board, and 
saued for Charleston. 

3. The Indians came on, and, but for their timely •Bcape, would, 
no doubt, have massacred the whole of them. A few tamilies on 
scattered plantations, who had not time to get on board, were all 
either killed or captured. The tribes in the north, towards North 
Carolina, also began a vrork of destruction in that region. 

4. So great was the danger that many began to fear for the safety 
of Charleston. The governor ordered out every man in the city and 
neighborhood who was able to bear arms, except the slaves, and even 
some of the most trusty of these were enrolled ; and the most vigor- 
ous efforts were made to defend the place, and successfully prosecute 
the vrar. 

5. Meanwhile, the Indians on the northern frontier had gained 
some advantages over the colonists. Captain Barker, with a party 
of ninety horsemen, had been drawn into an ambush, and many of 
his men slain. Another party of seventy whites and forty negroes 
had surrendered and been afterwards murdered. 

6. The alarm increasing. Governor Craven sent to "Virginia for aid, 
and even to England. He put the whole country under martial law, 
and forbade any ships leaving the province. He also ordered bills of 
credit to be issued to pay Sie troops, already amounting to twelve 
hundred men. 

7. But he did not act merely upon the defensive. He marched 
slowly and cautiously against Uie Yamasees. Arriving at a place 
called the Saltcatchers, he attacked them in their camp. H^e was 
fought, from behind trees and bushes, one of the most severe and 
bloody battles which had ever been fought in the provinces, and the 
issue was for a long time doubtful. 

8. The Indians were several times repulsed ; but they seemed 
numerous as grasshoppers in the woods, and fresh bodies of them 
continually came on to the attack. At last the governor was victo- 
rious. He drove them from their camp, and pursued them across the 
Savannah river, and slew great numbers. The few who survived 
went to Florida, and joined the Spaniards. 

9. What number of the colonial troops were killed, in this bloody 
battle, history does not say. Four hundred were slain, in all, during 
the war. But the defeat of the savages was decisive. Several forts 
were, indeed, erected on the frontiers against them, but they did not 
return to molest the settlers any more. 

™ ^^■^■^■^^^i^M M I ■■■■■■^ ■■■ m II I, ...I ■■■»■ ^ ■■ ■ ii^m^^m^m^m^^^^ 

1715? What waa done by ihe people of Port Royal? 3. What did the Indiana do! 
4. What was done by the governor of Charleaton ? 6. Describe the troubles between 
the Indians and the whites. 6. What was done now by Governor Craven 7 7, & Df 
•cribe the battle with the Yamasees. 9. What waa the effect of these Indian want 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

TAe Anurican Pirate*. 



Wrakeftht Whidah. 

1. In die jeu 1717, a Kmarliable shipwreck took ptaee on the 
shorcB of Cape Cod. The vessel in question nos the Whidafa, a 
ship of twenty-three gans and one hundred and thirty men, coin- 
manded by Samuel Bellamey. More than one hundred dead bodies 
of the men floated on shore. Six escaped with their lives, bat yiece 
sAerwards taken and executed. 

' 3. This pirate vessel had long been troableaome on the coast of 
New England. She bad made many captures and was greatly feared, 
and no one was sorry for her loss. Bnt she was not the only piratical 
vessel nn the coast. The Atlantic Ocean had iieen infested with 
aea robbers for many years. 

3. Among the more distingoished of these lawless plunderers of 
the ocean was William Kidd. The people of England, wishing to 
eappreati piracy, about the year 1696 sent out Captain Kidd for 
this Durpose. But he turned pirate himself, and after infesting the 
seas three years, he returned to the eastern end of Long Island, and 
anchored ia Gardener's Bay. 

4. Here and in other placea ho ia said to have buried great quan- 
tities of treasure, which he had stolen on the ocean. But how many 
of the stories ccniceming him are true, and bow many fabulous, is 
uncertain. Only twenty thousand dollars of his hidden treasure were 
)ver found. The most we know with certainty is, that there wm 

LH. — I. Wh.i toDk pl»ci 
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tiiek a pinte u Kidd, and that he was taken in Boston, in KHM), sent 
to Enmnd, tried, condemned, and in 1701 executed. 

5. In 1700, the year that Kidd was sent to England, the coast of 
Carolina was greatly disturbed by pirates. In a quarrel among them- 
selTOS, nine were tumed adrift in a lon^-boat, and, on getting ashore, 
were taken, carried to Charleston, tned, «id seren of them exe- 
cuted. 

0. Still the pirates continued to be troublesome akmg the whole 
AUantio border. In the West Indies their d^redations had been 
checked by the English ; but off the coast of r^orth Carolina they 
wero still Tcry numerous, and conunitted many acts of robbery. 

7. One Tessel, witfi thirty men, was taken and carried into Charles- 
ton, and the crew tried and condemned. Another vessel was taken, 
but the pmites were all slain, except two, before they would sur- 
lender. The surriyors of both vessels were executed. One his- 
torian says the whole number put to death at this period was forty- 
two. 

8. But the decisive blow against them was not struck till the year 
1723. This year the Greyhound man-of-war took a crew of twenty- 
five, and carried Uiem into Rhode Island, where, upon trial, they were 
found guilty, and sentenced to be executed. Their execution took 
place at Newport, July 19. 



CHAPTER LX. 
SettlemefU of Georgia. 

1. In 1738, the country between the Savannah and the Altamaha 
rivers was granted by Gr^rge II. to Greneral Oglethorpe and a com- 
pany of twenty-one others, as trustees for the establishment of a 
colony in Greorffia, in America. The first colony which was sent 
over consisted of one hundred and fourteen men, women and children ; 
and they arrived at Charleston in January, 1733. "^ 

3. The people of Charleston received them with great kindness, 
and did all they could to aid them in getting forward to their new 
residence. The legislature voted them one hundred and fi>ur head of 
cattle, twenty-five hogs, and twenty barrels of rice. They also fur- 
nished them with a small body of troops to protect them while survey- 
ing the country and building habitations. 

3. General Oglethorpe and his people sailed from Charleston, in 
a few days after their arrival, to explore the country they intended 
to settle in, and landed near Yamacraw Bluff. On this bluff Gen. 



happened in the year 1 700 9 6. Were the pimtae troobleMMM after the deatmction of the 
Whidahf 7. what retribution fell upon the piratea? &^ What took place in the year 
1723? 

LX. — 1. What happeiMd In 173S9 What did the firrt colony conaiat of? When did 
it arrira at Charieaton 9 2. How mm the colonj receiTed 9 3. On what btulT waa 



4. For some time, hawerer, the colon; did not flemrBh. Tha 
trustees bad otdered that all landa bought or held by the aetllera 
ehoaM ffo back ta the original owner, in case the settlei bad no male 
heirs. Not were they allowed to import mm, oi trade with tbe 
Indians, OT make Dse of negroes. 

6. Benelicial u a part of these prohibitions must nndonbledly 
have been, it ia highly probable that the condition in legari to lfa« 
descent of property did haim. The people remtuned poor, and 
aeemed.to lack eDterpriae. Other indacements were at last held ont 
to setlleiB, and not without success. In the course of three yean 
foarteen hundred planters joined the colony. 

0. At len^, the passion for conquest, or at least for power, 
began to sprmg up. In 1740, only eight years after the setUement 
of the colony, General Oglethorpe, as commander-in-chief of the 
forces of South Carolina and Georgia, at the head of two thoosand 
men, marched to Florida, and, having taken a few small forts, 
besieged St. Augustine ; but, after some time and much loas, he was 
obliged to iaise tiie siege. 

7. In 1743, the Spaniards, in thdi torn, mvaded Georgia with 
tbiity-two sail of Tcseels and three thonsand men. They did not, 
however, accomplish tbieir object. General Oglethorpe was too 
ekilfiil lin' them. To rid hinuefr of his invaders, he adopted a strata- 

8. A French soldier &om die Geo^ian army having deserted from 

EiTuuitb ilUnud 1 4. Wbit ralrlelkiu mn ilieid open Iba cdIodt ) 6. WbU *— 
11l>irc<>n<1llion<nlhna7unI S. Wlut »u dono in 1746? T. Whudlil thaSptuikrdi 
doiDi;42? Boirdld^oDgnlOiliitlBipsinUlhMt S, >, 10, Dweriba iIm nnixwB 
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tfaem sad gone to the SponiaidB, Gen. O. feared he troald inlbnn 
them how weak his fozoes weze, and thoa encourage them to proaeeate 
the war. To prevent this, he endeavored to make the Spaniaida 
think the deserter was a Georgian spy. He, therefore, wrote to him 
as a spy, and bribed one of the cs^tiye Spaniards, whom he had in 
his camp, to carry the letter. 

9. In this letter he had directed the deserter to tell the Spanish 
general that the Georgian forces were weak and feeble, and urge him 
on to an immediate attack. But, if unsuccessful in this, he wished 
him, if possible, to remain with the troops, where they were, three 
days longer, as he expected within that time six British ships of war 
and two thousand troops firom Carolina. 

10. This letter, as was intended, fell into the hands of the Spanish 
general, and the deserter was put in irons. A council of war being 
called, lo! three ships appeared in sight. Believing them the 
British ships of war which were expected, they burnt the fortress 
and fled in confusion, leaving behind them their cannon and stores. 

11. Such glaring deception in an officer and magistrate, even in 
time of wax, may startle the conscientious reader — and so it ought. 
But he must remember that almost all kinds of iniquity are tolerated 
in war. People will do almost anything to save themselves or thei* 
country. Hence the obvious and certain tendency of war to immor- 



CHAPTER LXI. 

Capture of Louisburg. 

1. 6t the treaty of 1713, the French had given up Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland to Great Britain. Finding by experience the 
want of a fortress in this region, they had buiU Louisburg on the 
island of Cape Breton. They had been twenty-five years at work 
on it, and had made it so strong that it was regarded as a sort of 
Gibraltar. 

2. Another war having broken out, in 1744, between Great 
Britain and France and Spain, the New England colonies soon found 
that the French made use of this fortress as a hiding-place for the 
privateers which annoyed or took their fishing vessels : they were, 
therefore, anxious to get possession of it; and, in 1745, having 
privately obtained the sanction of the British ministry, they set them- 
selves at work. 

3. A naval force was first p^ot ready for sea. Next, four thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-six men were raised from the various 
colonies, and properly eqmpped. These forces, aided by Com. 

LXI. — 1. What had theFrench done by the treaty of 1713 1 What can you say of Louis- 
tmrgf 2. What were the New England colonies anzioua to do ? What did they do lo 
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Wanen, a British officer ^n>m the West Indies, were soon hefiire 
Louiaburg. The French were taken by surprise, but .they made 
every preparation to resist which was in. their power. 

4. iiouisburg was in two divisions — the town and the batteries. 
Both, however, were well fortified. The colonists found no great 
difficulty in landing and taking possession of the batteries ; but to get 
possession of the town was quite another thing. It was the last hopo 
of the French, and was, therefore, resolutely defended. 

5. But the assailants, having taken two months' provisions with 
them, were determined on a siege. They had captured the outposts, 
and, with these, many implements convenient to them in carrying on 
the siego ; but there was yet a great work to do. '* Rome was not 
built in a day ;" neither could Louisburg be taken in a day. 

6. Between them and the town was a deep morass or swamp, 
which horses and oxen could not pass. There had, indeed, been a 
draw-bridge over it, but this was now destroyed. Over this morass 
it took them fourteen days and nights to transport their cannon. 
But their end was at length gained, and a fire was opened upon the 
town. 

7. The siege lasted forty-nine days. Com. Warren was of great 
service to the assailants. He not only bombarded the town, and did 
much in battering down the walls, but he captured one seventy-four 
gun-ship with all its men and stores. The town and island surren- 
dered June 17. 

8. The capture of this important post was no sooner known in 
France than a heavy naval force was despatched to America to retake 
it and punish the colonies for their insolence. A fleet of forty ships 
of war, fifly-six transports, three thousand five hundred men, and 
forty thousand stand of arms, under the direction of the Duke d'An- 
ville, an excellent officer, sailed early in the spring of 1716. 

9. When the colonies heard of this armament they were alarmed. 
They had made the attack on Louisburg without the public approba- 
tion of the mother country ; and, though they had gained their end, 
ihey had incurred the displeasure of the French, and would Britain 
10 w protect them from their vengeance? 

10. But a Power unseen had already interposed in their behalf. 
A violent storm had destroyed some of the vessels and injured others, 
md one had returned to France. Only two or three of the ships, 
and a few of the transports, ever reached Halifax ; and the admiral 
and vice-admiral both died soon afler their arrival. And, though an 
attempt was still made to do something, violent storms prevented the 
remnant of the fleet from acting in concert. 

11. This expedition being frustrated, nothing of importance was 
done except upon the Canadian frontiers, where the French and 
Indians were, of course, troublesome. But negotiations, at last, 

1746? 3. What forces attacked Louisburg? 4. Howwas Louisburg divided? Was the 
town well defended ? 5. Wtiat was determined upon ? 6. Wliat obstacles were there in 
the way of the besiegers ? 7. Length of the siege ? What of Com. Warren ? 8. Wiial 
did the French do when they heard of the capture of Louisburg? 9. Why were the 
colonists alarmed? 10. How were the French forces made harmless? U. What 
done on tha Canadian firontiera ? What treaty was made in 1748 ? 
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la CbapeUe, in October, 1748. 



CHAPTER LXn. 

Progrea of Agriculture and Manvfacturet, 



1. Thb colonies had been so mnch inTolved in tie long French 
and Indian wara, that agriculture had been, aa yet, but little atter'>d 
to. The forests were, indeed, cleared, and a Urge amount of prod- 
uce was raised, and not a little of it exported to the West Indies 
and England. Still, the more enlightened modea of hosbaodry were 
almost as little known among- the English colonies as imoDg the 
Dutch. 

3. Nor had the ftTls and raanufactuTcs made ranch greater pro- 
gress, and for similar reasons. But there vas another difficulty with 
regard to manufactures. The regulations and prohibitions of the 
mother country continually came in their way. It was not Sir Ed- 
mund Andros alone that had sought to throw obataclea in their path. 
The pailiament had done it continually. 

3. In I73S, for example, they had passed an act prohUnting the 
exportation of American hats, as well as limiting the number of 
apprentices taken by hat-makers. Again, in 1750, an act was passed 
to check the progress of the iron and sieel roanufactuie, under a 
penalty of two hundred pounds sterling. 
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4. Still, aomflthing had been done both in agricaltuie and mann- 
foctuies. The introduction of tobacco into Virginia had been e^cted, 
and had been cultivated to a very great extent. Virginia, in 1758, ia 
said to have exported seventy m&lion pounds. Rye was first har- 
vested in Massachusetts in 1633. 

5. The cultivation of the grape, for the mannfactuie of wine, was 
introdaced into Virginia in 1622; into South Carolina in 1690 ; and 
into Illinois, by the French settlers, in 1709. 

6. Silk-making was introduced into Virginia quite early .^ In 1669, 
the legislature passed an act for its encouragement. It was tried in 
South Carolina in 1703. In 1759, the manu&cture of silk had 
become so common in Geor^, that ten thousand pounds of raw 
silk were received in a single year at Savannah ; and it brought 
half a dollar more a pound, in Lcmdon, than any other silk. 

7. Hemp and fiax must have been introduced into Maryland early, 
for the legislature passed an act for their encouragement, in 1671. 
Hemp was introduced, in 1701, into Massadiusetts. Tea b^fan to be 
cultivated in Georgia in 1770, but it did not thrive very weU. Rice 
was introduced into Carolina in 1695. The exports from South 
Carolina, in 1729, were two hundred and sixty-four thousand, four 
hundred and eightyrcight barrels. 

8. Cotton, the great staple of Ihp southern Atlantic states, does 
not appear to have bebn cultivated till after the war — viz., in 1788. 
Indigo was brought to South Carolina, in 1743, by Miss Lucas. 
The Spanish potato was introduced into New England in 1764, but 
the Irisn kind was here much earUer. 

9. The introduction of the art of printing into the colonies has 
been mentioned. The Boston News Letter — the first newspaper in 
North America— was begun in 1704, by Bartholomew Green. 
During the next fifty years four more newspapers, were established 
in New l&igland, four in the Middle States, and two at the south. 
Books, ako, began to be published. 

10. little was it thought, in 1704, that in 1754 there would be 
ten papers in the provinces. Still less was it thought, that, in 1844, 
or nine^ years later than 1754, ^e number of periodicals, in the 
United States, would be more than twenty-five hundred. 

4. What c*n:te nid of tobacco f Vlieii vnarja finiiatterad in Maaaachiiwttaf 
G. Wh^n waa tbe gnpa fint introduced into Yiifinia ? bna Saotli Guolina) lUi- 
nols) 6. Wheii was the maDUfacture of ailk introduced Into Virginia? South Caro- 
lina Y Oeorgial 7. What of hemp? Plaxf What of teaf Rice? What of the 
exporte in 1729? 6. When wae cotton first cultivated? When was indigo taken to 
South Carolina? What of potatoes? 9. What was the first newspaper in North 
Aroerfca ? When begun ? what of other newspapers and hooks ? 10. what was not 
ihouehthiI7D4f 

10* 
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CHAPTER LXni. 
Sufferingi of the colonies. 

1. It IB impossible for ns, at the present dajr, to ondetstand the full 
extent oMie losses and snflferings of the colonies at this early period. 
For, when we draw away a few thousand men from our present 
population, or a few thousand dollars from a national or state treasury, 
the loss is scarcely perceived ; but it was far otherwise one hundred 
and fifty, or even one hundredyears ago. 

2. The expenses of New England and New York, in the war of 
1744, though it hardly lasted four years, were estimated at over one 
mUlion of pounds sterling. Masaochusetts herself is said to have 
expended four hundred thousand pounds in ihe expedition against 
Louisburg. 

3. Here, again, paper money was issued, which seemed to answer, 
as it usually does, a very good purpose for the time. But it did 
injury in the end. Two or three millions of it were hardly worth 
half a miUion of gold or silyer at the first ; and, in the end, twenty 
pounds in bank notes were only worth about one pound sterling in 
good money. 

4. The emission of paper money, while it seemed to afiKtrd relief, 
and, in truth, did afi^rd relief to particular individuals at the time, 
was a loss to the whole community. It divided the losses of the 
war, it is true, by compelling every man, whether soldier or bborer, 
who held the money at the time of its depreciation, 4o bear his 
share. 

5. Losses had, moreover, been sustained by sea, as well as by 
land, through the odious practice of privateering. Massachusetts 
soon learned the art of trading, not only at home, but even with 
England and the West Indies. A trade was begun with the West 
Indies, as early as 1641, and, in 1642, the colony had five ships, 
already, at sea. 

6. Nor were the other colonies backward to engage in commercial 
enterprise. It is mentioned as a great drawback upon the pros- 
perity of the New Haven colony during the first years of its exist- 
ence, especially about the year 1647, Siat the trade with the West 
Indies was unfortonate and many vessels were lost at sea. 

7. But we have other fiuns on this subject In 1676, there were, 
in the whole of New England, thirty shipwrights. In 1680, Con- 
necticut had twenty-four vessels engaged in tntde with Boston and 
other places. In 1681, forty-nine trading vessels entered the single 
harbor of Portsmouth. And, in 1731, Massachusetts alone had six 

LZin. — I. What difference le there in the state of things between the present time 
and one hundred yean ago f 2. What were the expenses of the wan of New England and 
New York ? 3. What was the Talue of paper money f 4. How was tlie emission of this 
money hurtful 7 5. How had losses been sustained i What happened in 1641 and 1&12 } 
6 What circumsunce was prejudicial to the New Harcn colony 9 7. What of com* 
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hmidivd aleopft and v owch , wkh five th o i MMid or hx thonwd nMDy 

engaged in the fisheries. 

8. It is easy, then, to see that the losses, by means of privateers, 
during a war, to say nothing of the depredations of pirates, most be 
very great. Bat the loss of property, by sea and hy land, was not 
all. Multitudes of the best of the citizens, of every age, especially 
in the prime of life, had fallen in the wars. 

9. What the loss of men, women and children, actually \i^, daring 
the long French and Indian wars, is not knoMoi. The loss of Massar 
chusetts, including Maine and New Hampshire, between the years 
1722 and 1749, when there was as little war as at any perioifi of 
twenty-seven years afler the settlement of the country, has been sup 
posed to be fifty thousand. 

10. No wonder the colonies were glad to enjoy, when it came, the 
blessing of peace. No wonder trade and commerce revived, agri- 
culture flourished, and the arts and manufactures made progress. 
What a pity the peace between the nations could not have been 

g^rmanent! How strange that the early history of the United 
tates, lUce that of almost every nation, should be, as it were, but t 
series of wars and sufferings ! 



CHAPTER LXIV. 
Discoveries in the West. 

1. It is time, now, to attend to the history of the mat West. 
The travels of Ferdinand de Soto have been mentioned. He saw 
and crossed the great Mississippi ; but the French, under Joliet and 
Marquette, two Canadians, first explored it, together with some of 
its principal branches, such as the Fox, Wisconsin, Arkansas, and 
Illinois. This was a little before the time of Philip's war. 

2. In 1679, M. de La Salle, a French Canadian officer, equipped 
a small vessel at the lower end of Lake Erie, nearly opposite where 
BufiTalo now stands, and, in company with Louis Hennepin, a friar, 
and thirty-four other persons, explored the shores of several of the 
northern lakes, and, having built a small fort, wintered near the 
mouth of the Maumee river. 

3. Tho next spring they set out again, and travelled among the 
Illinois Indians. Their travels, the year before, had given them muck 
knowledge of the Indian character. They crossed the wilderness to 
the Illinois river, a journey of four days, with their canoes and pro- 
visions upon their shoulders, and then descended it. 

4. In passing along, down the river, they came to an Indian village 

merce from 16S0 to 1731 7 8. What losses were sustained during the war? 9. What 
of the reduction of population f 10. What i«u not surprising? What is the history 
of almoat ererynation? 

LXIV. — I. Where did Ferdinand de Soto travel 7 At what time 7 2. What was dona 
In 16797 3, 4. Describe the Journey among the Indians. 6. What did the travellers 



Nnrn —In looklnf it ■ mp or our coudUt, npraenlliig U u It atw li, n •« ihil 
lbs Idler of iha MlHlHlppI lodllMnglonDrihaOniii Lik« ani ouuiilcd brnTsnl 

niimli, ud Ilw UrriurlH of Imn ud Wlaconlln, u tba Donli. 

Soulli or IhH, an IHImniri, ILemactf, TinnonM. ArkiniM. Miaiolppl, LoniiiiH 
tmt Alatsnii. BaiwHn ttwH utrluriis 4nd Ihs Bockj Moanlsliu, li a tui ipKii, 
occupied b/ tbo Indluu; and mat at EbaHiick; HgimuUni t> Iha toTttorr of Onfon, 
whkh bsnlgn on Ih* Puclflc Ouu. 

Thli whole roglDn, ociuprln; imtIj thm (onnhi of ihe prsHnt ttcrUaij of t>M 
Unlud 9uua, wu tlmoK eotinlj noHUlad until about tiM pnlod of Iha RaroIiilig«(7 
Wat. 

ttjr Tba tuctwr *lll i*n put neb qtuatloiu ma ba daami piopar. 
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rf ftm hnndred fanta, bw without inhftfattanto. Qdiag on ■boat ona 
hundred milea ruTtfaer, they soddenly found tbemielveB ia the uaAa of 
ahomtrf&idiBnwamon, on both iidwc^tiie river, who offimd them 
battle. The eompBnj made signs of peace, howerer, and soon qnieted 
tharfem. 



La SaUe on hit exploring txptditioa. 

6. More than even this was accompliBhe*!. The carionty of the 
IndiaoB was awakened and their ftiendship secnted, and our travellen 
concluded to remain among them for a time. Accordingly, they 
buiit a small fort and made it their residence. But the men erew 
tired of the place, and not only til«d, but mutinous against I>a Salle. 
They even tried to excite Uie prejudices of the Indians against 

e. La Salle found it easier to regain the confidence of the savage* 
than that of his own men. They were, still, uneasy, and at length 
laid a plan to destroy him and some of his stroacest tiiends, by 
mixing poison with their food. The poisoned food, in fact, made 
them side, bttt they all recovered. 

7. Early in the spring of 1680, la Salle set out again on his jour- 
ney down the river. On reachingits month, they stuled up the Mis- 
sissippi almost to its source. The voyage occupied them many 
months. On the 6th of November he set out for home. 

8. In Tettuming, however, they passed through the country where 
they had seen the destitute Indian village. WMle in this region they 
met with new trouUes, on account of the hostility of the Iroquois tribe 
of Indians, and Father Hennepin came near losing his life. They 

r the second 

_. ^ . lU, yn* dona In 

llouMUDUrt 9. Whu took (Ik* U 
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lime, and, abo, down the Miaeiaeippi. Here he enoenatared vmaj 
duigeie, tod had many hair-breadth eecapea, especially from the 
Na^es tribe of Indiana. They reached the mouth of the rWer on 
the 7th itf April. La Salle is aoppoeed to have been the first white 
man who ever navigated the Miasissipitt for any considerable dis- 
tance. 

10. Here, standing together on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, 
at the end of a voyage of two thousand miles, in small open boats, on 
an unknown stream, whose banka were lined with savages, the party 
united in thanking Grod for their preservation, and in singing a hymn 
together, liter which they prepared for themselves a temporaiy 
shelter. 

U. On the 11th of April, they set out on their return up the river, 
visiting the Indians as they passed along. They reached Michili- 
mackinac in the month of September, soon aAer which La Salle sailed 
for Quebec, and thence to France, to make a report of his discoveries 
to the king. 

12. He returned once more to America, but not to the north. He 
undertook to explore the country about the mouth of the Mississippf, 
where, after many curious adventures and not a few discoveries, he 
was Insely murdered, about the year 1686, by one of his com- 
panions. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

Settlements in the West, 

1. Father Hennepin resumed his travels in the west after La 
Salle *8 death, but made no permanent settlements. La Salle and he 
had, however, paved the way for other adventurers and fur-traders, 
and ultimately for emigrants. The French claimed the conntry on 
both sides of the Mississippi, and, in fact, all the way firom the Gulf 
of Mexico to Canada. 

2. The first permanent settlement in the great Mississippi valley, 
as it is now called, was at Kaskaskia, in Illinois — perhaps about 
1688 or 1690; for the year is not exactly known. There were, 
indeed, military forts there as early as 1687 ; certainly one where St. 
Louis now stands. 

3. The second known white settlement — the first in the Louisiana 
country — was made by D'Iberville, of Canada, in May, 1699, with 
forty or fifty men, at the bay of BUoxi. It did not flourish, but paved 
the way to better things. Pensacola, in Florida, was begun aboat 



16^ f What la nid of La Salle 9 10. What did th« trarel1«n do on the ahores of the 
Gulf of Mexico 9 11. When did they return home? 12. What was the fate of 
La Salle 9 

LXV. — 1 . What of Father Hanntpin f What did the French clai m ) 2. What eetUe- 
nient waa mada at Kaakaaklal 8. What fatUemant waa made bj D'lberrille? Wlial 
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Aa Bune time. Detroit, in MichiffBn, waa settled in Jnne, 1701. A 
Kttlsment was made on the HobiTe river, ia 1703, uid U New 
Orleuia in 1717. 



Sttllanaa at Kaikaikia. 

4. The wttlemeals in the Mississippi valley received ft temble 
check in the yetii 1739. The wulike tribe of Indians, called the 
JValchez, having become excited against the French, seized their 
oppoitunitj and muideied all the settlers Ihey could find. Of seveD 
bundled or more, scarcely enough surrived to carry the tidings to 
New Orieans. 

5. But, instead of giving up the country, the French troops, b 
New Orleans and elsewhere, only meditated levenge. They pursued 
the Natchez, till they had driven them to their Tillag^ and (brts, 
where they fell upon thenj and cut thenv lu pieces. The few who 
eurTived were made slaves of, and the tribe penshed. 

6. By abont the year 1730, the French had a line of forts and set- 
tlements all the way &oni New Orleans to Quebec. They had even 
ascended the Ohio, and boilt a fort where Pittsburg now stands, 
which they «dled Fort du Quesne. The English colonists were jeal- 
ous of their movements, and their jealousy, at length, ripened into 
hoBttlity. 

7. A trading company, called the Ohio Comfiany, was formed in 
the year 1749, consisting of English and Virginia merchants, whose 
object it was to trade with the Vidians for furs. They had obtained 
ft grant of six hundred thousand acres of land, near the river Ohio. 
This, in turn, raised the jealousy of the govemor of Canada, and be 
ordered the traders to be seized. 

8. He also opened a line of commnnication between Presque Isle, 
as it was then called, on Lake Erie, where the town of &te now 



•and*, ud Fort da Qoene, U t)M bead of Ae Ohio, ud Matjaoadl 
ooopa and buih fivtificaitaDa aknig Ihi* Une. Hii object, in ■hort, 
wu to break up the trade of the Ohio Company, and haU ttM 
eonntrr. 

9. The oompaor coroiJained of tha Frsncti to GoTemoi Din- 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

George WtuhtTtgton hegiiu hi$ public career. 



WaMHgton gotHg t» POisburg. 

1. Thk meaKnger introsted with this important errand vas 
George Waohingtoo, then acarcely tweDlj-one jeua of age. He 
was a Virginian by birth, and had received no otbei education than 
that of the family and the common school. Yet his mind, at achool, 
had taken quite a mathematical turn ; and he had early become a 
surveyor. 

2. But he was most diatin^ished for his excellent moral ehamC' 
ter. In this respect few young men of hia time atood higher. His 
passions were indeed strong, but he strove to govern and aubdoe 

eoirpuij wu Kmiwd In iba jeti ItWI 8. What vu dona br Itia coTemor ofCuiidst 
■; WbUwHdsiHbrllBuiniiurt Tin ■Bnnt HHmibJf 1 
LXTL — 1,3. OIn Kiuauouiilof WhUbiuki. 3. Roir did h* dlffbr from ol^ 
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thflm. At the age of nineteen he had been made an adjutant general 
of Bome troops, raised for the defence of the country against the In- 
diansy and had the rank of major ; but he had never been called into 
service. 

3. This was tlie individual selected by Governor Dinwiddie for 
an expedition at once, difficult and dangerous. ' Several young m^n, 
to whom the commission had been o&red, refused it, for want of 
courage to engage in the undertaking. But Washington was bom 
tasave his country, and not solely to seek his own ease and com- 
fort. 

4. He set out on his journey from Williamsburg, the capital of 
Virginia, October 31, 1753. He had with him an Indian interpreter, 
a French interpreter, a guide, and four other persons, two of whom 
were Indian traders ; nuddng, in all, a company of eight men, with 
their horses, tents, baggage and provisions. 

5. The distance from Williamsburg to the principal fort of the 
French was about five hundred and fifty miles. They were to pass 
high and rugged mountains and cross deep rivers. Half the distance, 
moreover, was through a pathless wilderness, where no traces of civ- 
iliaation had yet appeared, and where, perhaps, none but savages and 
wild beasts had ever trodden. 

6. But danger did not move Washington where duty was con- 
cerned. He pursued lus way and performed the services assigned 
him; and f£ liie mission did not -prevent a war from breaking out,, 
it was, at least, satisfactory to him to know that he had done what he 
could. He received the thanks of the governor and council of Vir- 
ginia for his services. 

7. Some few anecdotes of this journey are worth relating. On 
their return homeward, Washington was shot at by a French Indian, 
bat, though the savage was not fifteen paces ofiT, according to Wash-, 
ington's own statement, and probably meant to kill him, not the 
slightest injury was done him. 

8. Again, as they were obliged to cross the rivers on rafts, and in 
such other ways as they could, and as it was winter, they sometimes 
narrowly escaped being drowned. In one instance they were wrecked 
on an island, and obliged to remain there all night ; the cold, in the 
mean time, being so intense that the hands and feet of the guide were 
frozen. 

9. In another instance, while descending a river in a canoe, per- 
plexed by rocks, shallows, drifting trees and currents, they came to a 
place where the ice had lodged, which made it impassable by water. 
They were, consequently, obliged to land and carry their canoe across 

a neck of land for a quarter of a mile or more. 

^^,^__^^.^_____^^_^__^^^^,^^^_^_____^^^^^_^_, 

yooog man » 4. Whom did he toke with him on his journey J From what {riace did he 

Kl B. How &r was he to travel » What country were they to croae i 6. Did Waah- 
jiton eucceed in his enterprise » 7, 8, 9. Tell some anecdotes of the Journey. 

XI 
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CHAPTER LXVn. 
Battle at the Great Meadowt. 

1. The French continiiiiig their amettioiis, the British ninislxy 
enoottiBged the colonies, especially Virginia, to aim themeehes and 
recast them in the best way they coold. This was in the beginmng 
of the year 1754, two years before the British and French came to an 
open rupture, by what has usually been called the " French and Eng- 
lish war." 

3. Virginia raised a regiment of two or three companies, of whom 
Wadiington was made Iietttenant>general. The case was thought an 
urgent one, and, as the chief officers in conmiand did not azriTe, nor 
any aid from the other colonies, though it had been promised, Wash* 
ington, with his little army, boldly entered the wildenieas. 

3. On the 28th of May, at a place called the Red Stones, they eune 
up with a party of the French and Indians, whom they attacked and 
defeated, killing ten or twelve, and taking twenty-two prisoners. 
From the prisoners, he learned that the French forces on the Ohio 
amounted to a thousand regular troops, besides Indians. Nothing 
daunted, however, he continued his march. 

4. At a place called the '^ Great Meadows" he halted and built a 
fort, calling it Fort Necessity. Here he waited a long time for troops 
from the other colonies; but none came, except a company of one 
hundred independents firom South Carolina. The forces now amounted 
to four hundred men. 

5. On the 3d of July, Washington received information that the 
whole body of French and Indians were marching to attack him. At 
eleven o'clock they arrived, and commenced their assault. They were 
met, however, with a bravery that could hardly have been expected 
firom troops so inexperienced. 

6. The battle lasted from eleven in the forenoon, to eight in ths 
evening. ** Scarcely, since the days of Leonidas and his three hun- 
dred deathless Spartans," says Trumbull, in his ** Indian Wars," 
<* had the sun beheld its equal. With hideous whoops and yells, the 
enemy came on like a host of tigers. The woods and rocks and tall 
tree-tops, as the Indians climbed into them to pour down theii 
buUets into the fort, were in one continued blaze and crash of fire- 
arms." 

• 7. Nor were the younff Virginians idle. Animated by their chief, 
they plied their rifles with so much spirit that their little fort seemed 
a volcano in fall blast, roaring and dischai^ng its thick sheets of 
liquid death. For full nine hours, salamander like, enveloped in 
smoke and flame, they sustained the shock, and laid two hundred of 
the enemy on the field. 

LXVn. — 1. What took place In the year 17M ? What caused the French and Eoff- 
Uahwar? 2. What waadooe by VIreinia? What waa done by Washington Y 3. What 
happened at Red Stones % 4. What did he do at Great Meadows % 5. What happened 
OA tha ad of July f S. Girt TrumbttU's descriptUm of the battle. 7. What of the youof 
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8. Disconxaged by Btich desperate lesistanoe, Comit de TilEers, the 
French commander, sent m a fiag of tmce, extolling their gaUantry, 
and oflfering to treat with them on tiie most honoraUe terms. They 
were to give up the fort, but the troops were to be permitted to march 
away with all the honors of war, carirying with them their stores and 
baggage. The terms were accepted, aira, accordingly, they left the 
fort early the next morning. 

9. Although the French commander had promised that the Vir- 
ginia troops should not be molested, they had not retreated far, before 
a party of a hundred Indians cahie upon them and robbed them of a 
part of their baggage. They soon ajrived, however, without any fur- 
ther loss of life, at Williamsburg. 

10. A vote of thanks was passed, by the legislature, to Colonel 
Washington and his brave companions, and a pistole granted to each 
of the soldiers ; for, although defeated, they had conducted bravely, 
Of the three hundred Virginians engaged in the defence of the fort, 
only twelve had been killed. 



CHAPTER LXVra. 

Defeat ofBraddocIc, ^c, 

1. The French and Indians continuing their depredations on the 
frontiers of the colonies, the British ministry, without formally declar- 
ing war, encouraged the colonists to defend themselves, and to unite 
for the purpose. They accordingly sent delegates, who met at Al- 
Imny, in 1754, and a plan of union was adopted, not very unlike the 
present federal constitution. 

2. This plan, or system, was signed by Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
July 4, the very day of Washington's retreat from Fort Necessity. 
Connecticut alone refused to sign it. It was also disliked, in some 
of its features, by the colonial assemblies and the members of the 
councils. 

3. Early in 1755, the colonies proceeded to attack the French at 
four different points — Nova Scotia, Crown Point, Niagara and Ohio 
river. The expedition against Nova Scotia, under Generals Monck- 
ton and Winslow, was completely successful ; the whole country was 
subdued, with the loss of only twenty men. 

4. The expedition against Crown Point, on Lake Charaplain, led 
by General Johnson of New York, though a failure as to its main 
object, was yet honorable to the officers and men who were employed 
in it. In a great battle fought near Whitehall, seven hundred of the 

ViiginiaM? 8. What of Count do Villien? 9. What had the Fnnch commander 
promiMd? 10. Wliat was granted to Washington and bis men 7 , ... 

LXVin. — 1. What was done by the British ministry ? What plan wai adopted by 
the colonlee $ 2. What of the system 1 3. What took place In 1766 a 4 Wbe* of thi* 
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French were lulled and three hnndTed wonnded, <^iilB Ibe vboki loe* 
of ihe colonies scarcely exceeded two hundred. 

6. It was at this b*uk thai a Doble French officer, by ihe name of 
Dieskaa, was wounded and taken prisoner. He was thot in the leg-, 
and, being unable to retreat, was taken by an English soldier. Fear- 
ine for his safety, he was feeling for his watch to give it up to the 
soldier, when the latter, supposing him (o be feeling for bis pistol, 
inflicted a deep wound in his hips. He was treated with great kind- 
ness, but died soon afterwards. 

e. Tlie expedition against Niagara, with twenty-live hundred men, 
under Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, was begun too late in the 
year. The troop* proceeded no further than Oswego, on Lake Onta- 
rio, wlien the proposed attack was abandoned. No more attempts 
were made, in this quarter, till aflei the .declaration of war, which 
took place Jime 0, of tbe tiext year. 

7. In the opemions against the French, on the Ohio, there was 
not only a want of success, but a signal failure in the meoKKable 
defeat of General Braddock, whom the British had sent over, in Fet»- 
mary, with two thousand men, to the aid of the colonies. He was 
an aged and experienced officer; one who not only thought well ol 
himself, but was thought well of by otbera. 

8. No sooner had he arriTed than the Virginian Assembly raised 
a body of eight hundred men to join him, and Washington apeed 
to serve as his aid de camp. The army marched without being 
molested till they were within sBven miles of Fort du Quesne now 
Vaubiag. 



Franilin. 

tt this occasion that Franklin rendered his country a 

■n PotnU 6. TtU Ihn anscdiiu of Ifao French olIlMr. 8. Whu of 
.Init Nlagmal 7. WtaalDf OiMnl Bmddsck} aHowdidWub- 
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niost important seryice^ The troops being in want of a suitable num- 
ber of wagons to transport their, bagfgage, Franklin persuaded the 
farmers of Pennsylvania to let them have both wagons and horses. 
In the end, the wagons and horses were lost, and Franklin was 
expected to pay for them. The damage was about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

10. Franklin would have paid the debt had he been able, but he 
was not. He had advanced considerable money already. The 
owners of the horses and wagons at last began to sue him. The 
government, however, at length, interposed, as they ought, and paid 
the debt. 

11. But to return to General Braddock. On the morning of July 
9, when within a few miles of Pittsburg, a large party of French 
and Indians were discovered in ambush. Washington now, for the 
first time, informed General Braddock what sort of an enemy he had 
to deal with — an enemy who would fight chiefiy from behind hedges 
and rocks and trees, where they could not be easily seen. 

12. Greneral Braddock, instead of receiving the information with 

fratitttde, was only angry, and said it was high times when a young 
irginian could teach a British general how to fight. He would not 
even grant the modest request of Washington to let him place him- 
self at the head of the Virginian riflemen, and fight the savages in 
their own way. 

13. Washington bit his lips with anguish, for he knew, too well, 
what would be the result. The troops were soon assailed on all sides, 
not by an enemy whom they could see and meet in fair fight, but a foe 
which, to them, was invisible. Slain by hundreds, and unable to 
resist, they soon fell into confusion, and General Braddock himself 
was mortally wounded. 

14. Washington, however, was calm. As soon as Braddock feU, 
he placed himself at the head of the Virginian Blues, as they were 
caUed, led them against the enemy, checked their fury, and enabled 
the shattered British army to retreat. Braddock lived long enough 
to see his folly and to applaud the bravery of the Virginians. But he 
died ; and Washington, to prevent the savages from disturbing his 
remains, buried him in the road, and ordered the wagons, in their 
retreat, to drive over his grave. 

15. In this battle, the English and the colonists had seven hun- 
dred and seventy-seven men killed and wounded, while the enemy 
scarcely lost fifty. Washington had four bullets sent through his 
clothes, and two horses slain under him, and yet he escaped unhurt. 
He again received the thanks of his country, though not in a formal 
manner. 

16. It was not long after this battle that, near Pittsburg, an Indian 
warrior is reported to have said that Washington was not bom to be 

In^n aerret 9. Describe the service rendered hj Franklin. 10. Who paid for the 
waeons and horses? 11. Wiiat did Washington tell General Braddock ? 12. How did 
Braddock receive the information ? 13. What was tlie result of the battle? 14. Wiiat 
of Washington when Braddock fell 1 Where was Braddock buried ? 16. What was the 
loss in this battle'/ What happened to Washington f 16. What did a savage say of 
hlmf 
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kilhdbrVbiiDat; l«r be htd tevastBaa ftir Sn* si Um wUi fail 
rifle, during the engifceiDenl, ukI j^el, »S\n lU, be oould DM kill him. 
Such K^Dlimeoi, wbetlier uttered by e «Tege or iovenud for the 
oeewoQ, eeem* u» haie been almort propbeiie 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

The French and Indian War. 



Lord Chatliam, 

• 1. In May, 1756, w&r wae dectared by Greet Britain egamet 
Fnuice, in due fonn. In the tiill expectalioe of immediate aid from 
the motlier coantry, the caloniee bid a plan lo take Crown Point and 
Niapara, and, for this purpoM, raised eeren thooeand meo, and 
placed them under the command of General Wineloir, of Idasnehu- 
Mtts. 

S. Governor ShMey had been, for some time past, the commander 
of the MasBachnaetta forces. But noir the British ministry appoinied 
the Earl of Loudon lo tfab office ; ihoufrh, antil his arrival, Geners- 
Abercrombie was to have the commaiid of the troops of Miissachnsetls. 
Bui General Abercrombie was an ineificient officer,, and nothing deci- 
sive was done this year. 

3. In the mean lime, the Canadian and Indian forces, amoandn|r 
lo eight thousand men, nnder Generd Montcalm, had attacked and 
tiiken Uswego, the American key to I^e Ont^o', with sixteen 
hundred of our troops, and a large quantity of cannon and military 

LXtX. — I. Wbn <ni nr dMlmdT What 1i<r«* won nliedt 3. Whu gf 
Oonmir ShlrlsjFl Whu oT Otiwnl AliaRi«nb)i t 3. Wlu hut Uh CmwUm nd 
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Stores -^^ as signal a disaster to the colonies as conld have belalten 
them. 

4. Lord London at length airived in Ameriea ; and great prepara- 
tion was made in England and America for the campaign of the next 
year. In 1757, eleven ships of the line, fifty transports, and six 
thousand troops arrived, destined to act against Louisburg, which had 
again fallen into the hands of the French. But the attack was de- 
layed till it was so well fortified that it was not thought advisable to 
besiege it. 

5. General Montcalm, the French commander, in pursuing his suc- 
cesses, had, by this time, besieged and taken Fort William Henry, 
on lAke George. Nor did he meet with much resistance, although 
General Webb, with four thousand men, lay at Fort Edward, o^y 
fifteen miles off, and evidently knew what was going on. 

6. It was a condition, in the surrender oi the troops, at Fort 
William Henry, that their lives should be spared after the surrender ; 
and yet the Indians butchered great multitudes — the French officers 
pretending they could not restrain them. Yet they had a regular 
force of at least seven thousand men ! 

7. In 1758, the celebrated Mr. Pitt, or Lord Chatham, was placed 
at the head of the British ministry. This event infused a new spirit 
into all tlie affairs of the government, and what was done with regard 
to the prosecution of the war in America, was done promptly and 
efficiently. 

8. He sent letters to all the American governors, requiring them 
to raise as many troops as they could, at the same time promising to 
send a large British force to their aid. The colonies complied with 
the request, and Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire, 
^one, raised fifteen thousand men. They were to be ready for action 
in May. 

9. The first movement was against Louisburg, in the months of 
Tune and July. This fortress, after a stout resistance, surrendered, 
uid, with it, five thousand seven hundred and thirtynseven men. A 
:*x)n8iderable amount of cannon also was taken. The whole country, 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Nova Scotia, fell into the hands of 
the English. 

10. An attack was next made on Ticonderoga. As Lord Loudon 
had returned to England, the expedition was conducted by the inef- 
ficient, undecided Abercrombie. Though he had a force of seven 
thousand British and nine thousand colonists, and though the garrison 
consisted of but three thousand men, he was repulsed, with a loss, in 
killed and wounded, of nearly two thousand men. 

11. The passage of General Abercrombie over Lake George, 
when going to Ticonderoga, is said to have been one of the most 
splendid and imposing scenes ever witnessed. The morning was 
bright and beautiful, the music fine; the ensigns glittered in the 

Indian forces done? 4. What of Lord Loudon? What took place In 1757? 5. What 
of General M .. .icalm ? 6. What happened at Fort William Heriry ? 7. When was 
Pitt made prime minister? 8. What steps did he ulce? 9. What was first taken? 
What fell int, :iie hands of the English? 10. Who attacked Ticonderosa, and with 
fvhat succeM f 11. Describe the passage OFer Lake George. VL What did Abercrombie 
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■imbMiiM, aod • fleet of one thousand and thirty Gtb boats, with mK- 
teen thoucand men, moyed along in the most exact order. How 
difierent mu«t faa>e been their return ! 

13. General Abercrombie, as if to alone for put remissness, now 
sent out three thousand men against Fort Fronlenac, near the outlet 
of Lake Ontario, wbich, in two dajs, suireDdered. An sspedilioD 
was also filled out against Fort dn Quesne, but the French had ' 
evseuated il the evening before they arriTed. It was now that it to(A 
the Mune of Fituburg. 

13. A treaty was made this jeax at Easton, aixty iniks from 
Philadelphia, with the principal tubes of Indians between the Atlan- 
tic and the Rocky Mountains. No less than five handled Indiui 
TepreeeatAtives, iucludiog women and children, were present, in thest 
national costume. 

U. Among them were Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayngas, 
Sonecas, Tuscaroras, Nanlicoquea, Conays, Toteloes, Chngnuts, 
Delawaras, Unamies, Minisinks, MohiEWu and Wappuigen. Such 
an aaaembl; had not been seen before, since the dsjs of Femi. 



CHAPTER LXX. 
Quebec taJcen. — Wolfe ^ain. 



1. Thb ctmpaicn of 1769 was opened with an invasion of Canada. 
General Amherst had succeeded General Aberciorabie, as the com- 

™ *^) U- Wtot crwtr wu DHde tUi jrw) n. wiai irlbu of Indianamn 
I.XX. — 1^ WhuUH* pUm In 1I59I Wbu or Onnnl AmhenlT a Wtal im 
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mander of the oolonia] forces, and was a far more efficient officer. 
In July of this year, he led a part of his forces against Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, both of which were taken without much resist- 
ance. 

2. Another divisimi of the army went agamst Niagara. Here 
was some hard fighting. A serious accident also occurred. Greneral 
Prideaux, the English conunander, was killed by the bursting of a 
gun. He was succeeded in the command by General Johnson, who, 
in a few days, gained possession of the post. 

3. It now became the great object of the English and American 
forces to take Quebec. It was quite an ancient place, as old, 
within one year, as Jamestown, and was strongly fortified. It 
was consideied sdmost as difficult to be captured as Louisburg or 
Gibraltar. 

4. Quebec is on the north-west side of the St. Lawrence, and is 
divided into the upper and lower town. The upper town consists of 
a high limestone rock, two hundred feet higher than the river ; but 
the lower town is a plain, almost level with the water. Where the 
upper town joins the river is an abrupt precipice, the summit of which 
is called the heights of Abraliam ; around it, or near it, is the plain of 
Abraham 

5. General Wolfe, a brave and experienced British officer, sailed 
from Louisburg, with eight thousand men, in the month of June, to 
meet General Amherst there, and attack Qqebec. He landed on the 
island of Orleans, a little below the city. Afler many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to approach the city, which took up the time till 
September, he conceived the bold plan of ascending the heights of 
Abraham. 

6. After waiting as long for Greneral Amherst as the season would 
admit, he resolved to proceed alone. Leaving the island of Orleans, 
he first went up the river nine miles ; which the French observing, 
they immediately detached a part of their forces at Quebec to oppose 
his landing in that direction. 

7. But he did not mean to land there ; he had another end in view. 
He was about to attempt what no one before him had ever attempted, 
and what the French did not suspect. During the night of Septem- 
ber 12, the troops, in flat-bottomed boats, with some difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in landing at the heights, and, by an hour or two before day- 
light, had begun to climb the precipice. 

8. It was no light matter for eight thousand men to climb an 
almost perpendicular precipice, df two hundred feet, and draw up 
after tliem all their artillery, baggage, &c. But they persevered, 
General Wolfe himself leading 3ie way. At day-break, the whole 
army had fairly scaled the heights, and were on the plains of 
Abraham. 

9. Though surprised at their appearance, Greneral Montcalm 
rallied the French troops, and made the best possible preparation for 

done by another division of ihe army? What of General Prideaux 1 3. What of Que- 
bec? 4. Deacribe it. 5. What of General Wolfe? 6. What did he first attempt? 
7. What end had he in r\ew 7 Wtiat was done September 12 ? 8. Describe the ascent. 
a What of General Montcalm ? Who were victorious 7 10. What was the loss on both 
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a Stout defence. About the middle of the foTenocm, the two axmies 
met. A iu^fought battle followed, often contested at the point of 
the bayonet, but the English were, at last, Tictohous. 

10. The battle was not only severe, but exceedingly bloody. The 
English lost six hundred in killed and wounded, and the French many 
more — besides a thousand prisoners. But the loss was most striking 
in valuaMe offieers. The commanders of both armies were killed, as 
well as the second in command. Two other principal generals of the 
French army were also wounded. 

11. General Wolfe, who had placed himself in the front of his 
army to encourage the troops, recelYod a wound in his wrist, early 
in the action, but he wrapped his handkerchief around it, and con- 
tinued at his post. Soon after, a ball pierced his groin, but he con- 
cealed the anguish and fought on. At length, a shot pierced his 
breast, and he fell. 

12. He did not expire, however, immediately, but lived long 
enough to know the issue of the battle. ** They fly! they fly!'* 
said Sie men, at a little distance, as he leaned, in the agonies of d^oh, 
on the shoulders of one of his lieutenants. '* Who fly V said he« 
raising, for an instant, his drooping head. Being told it was the 
French, " Then," said he, " I die happy.'' 

13. The death of Montcalm, the french commander, was not less 
striking. When told that his wound would be fatal in a short time^ 
he replied, " Then I shall not live to see Quebec surrendered." He 
spent his last moments in writing a letter to the English commander, 
recommending the French prisoners to his care and attention. 

14. The death of these generals has been the theme of frequent 
eulogy — and we cannot deny to them the soldierly merit of courage 
and devotion to their cause. But thereSs a courage occasionally met 
with, in the hour of death, of a very diflTerent kind, and much moro 
worthy of being imitated ; we mean that moral courage which arises 
from the consciousness of being prepared to meet God and an as- 
sembled universe, in judgment. The field of battle, however, is not 
well adapted to the display of this high quality ; nor is the heroism 
of the soldier the lofUest exhibition of human virtue. 

15. Wolfe was a young man — scarcely thirty-three years of age, 
and much beloved. Montcalm was something over forty-five. Both 
were men of genius and worth. How much is it to be regretted, that 
such men cannot spend their lives in deeds of charity and love, rather 
than in war ! 

aidaa? II. Hnir many wounda did Wolfe receive? 12. Deecribe his death. 13b De- 
scribe the death of Montcalm. 14. What of the death of the two geQends ? 15. What 
were the ages of these two great commanders ? 
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CHAPTER LXXI, 
The Frendi and Indian War concluded^ ^c 

1. Important to the colonies as were the events described in the 
last chapter, the^ did not end the struggle. The French were still 
in possession of a powerful army and many strongly fortified posts. 
Indeed, they were not yet reconciled to the loss of Quebec. 

2. In April of the ensuing spring, the French approached Que- 
bec with a view to retake it, w}»sn Srcneral Murray, who had been 
left in command of the garrison during the winter, marched out 
to meet them. A bloody oattle was fought, about three miles fiom 
the city, in which the colonists were defeated with the loss of a ihocf 
sand men. 

3. Though the loss of the French in this battle was twice as great 
as that of die English, yet, with their superior numbers, tfiey were 
still able to invest the city. Soon after the siege was begun, an 
English squadron arrived in the river, which attacked and destroyed a 
Frendi fleet of six frigates, and compelled the invading army to raise 
the siege. 

4. The Englii^ and colonists now united all their strength to take 
Montreal. They had assembled at its gates a force of more than ten 
thousand men, and new troops were daily arriving, when the com- 
mander, believing resistance would be useless, surrendered the city. 
Detroit and Michilimackinac, and all the fortified posts of Canada, sur- 
rendered a few days afterwards. 

5. During the campaign of 1759, Major Rogers, with two hundred 
men, was sent against the St. Francis Indians. Their principal 
town was St. Francis, situated near the river St. Lawrence, about 
half way between Montreal and Quebec. Major Rogers succeeded 
in burning their town, killing two hundred of their people, and taking 
twenty women and children ; most of whom he, however, afierwara 
set free. 

6. These St. Francis Indians had been the most barbarous enemies 
with which New England had been obliged to contend. They had, 
in six years, killed and taken four hundred of the colonists, and hun- 
dreds of scalps were found hanging over the doors of their wigwams 
when Major Rogers entered the village. 

7. But the victory over them, though complete, was dearly bought. 
"We marched nine days," says Major Rogers, "through wet, 
sunken ground, the water, for most of the way, nearly a foot deep." 
In going and returning, and in the battle, he lost about a quarter of 
his men. 

8. In 1760, there was much trouble with the Cherokee Indians at 
the south. A quarrel between them and the Virginians had long 



LXXI. — 1. What of iha French? 2. What of General Murray? 3. To what city 
did the French lay siege ? What was done by the English squadron % 4. Wlw did the 
commander surrender TVIontroal? What places afterwards surrenderod ? 5. What did 
Major Rogers do ? 6. What of the St. Francis Indians % 7. What does Major Rogers 
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existed, but the French traders, it was supposed, inflamed the minds 
of the Indians anew. A detachment of twelve hundred men was 
sent out against them, but nothing effectual was accomplished. 

9. In 1761, a body of twenty-six hundred men, under Colonel 
Grant, met them in a great battle, in their own country, in which 
the Cherokees were completely defeated. Their houses, magazines 
and cornfields were burnt, and they were driven to the mountains. A 
few days afterwards, the chiefs came in, howerer, and signed a treaty 
of peace. 

10. Although Canada was conquered, and the war ended in thai 
quarter, peace was not fully concluded between Great Britain and 
France till the year 1763. In the year 1762, Great Britain and 
Spain were at war, and a force being about to be sent against Marti- 
nioo. in the West Indies, eleven battalions, consisting of four thousand 
men, under the command of General Monckton, were ordered for New 
York. 

11. The French struggled hard, this year, to retake Newfound- 
land, but without suceess. This was their last effort. Peace was 
made between the contending nations in 1763, by which all the pos^ 
sessions of the French to the northward of the United Colonies 
were ceded to Great Britain, to which country they still belong. 
Louisiana was also ceded by the French to Spain about the same 
time. 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

Taxation of the colonies 

1. As earl^ as the year 1651, Great Britain had begun to pass 
laws to restrain and direct the colonial trade. Similar attempts were 
made in 1660 ; again in 1672, 1676, 1691, and 1692. In the year 
1696, a pamphlet was published — not indeed by the ministry, but by 
some person of distinction — in which it was reoonunended to lay a 
tax on one of the colonies. 

2. This pamphlet was answered by two others, which denied the 
power to tax colonies which were not represented in parliament, and 
which had never consented to such taxation. Indeed, the colonies 
had always felt aggrieved by the British restrictions upon their trade 
and commerce ; and Massachusetts and New York had shown their 
dissatisfaction by public acts of their assemblies. 

3. It is true that the British had incurred a heavv expense on 
account of the colonies, but then the trade of the latter was of 
immense value to them. Still they seemed determined to impose 

■ay of the march 7 8. What happened in 1760? 9. In 1761? 10. When was peace 
concluded ? What of the year 1 762 ? 11. What of the French ? What was the conse- 
quence of the peace of 17^ ? 

LXXII. — 1. What pomed between the years 1651 and 1696? 2. How waa the pam« 
phlet awiwoied ? What of the colonies ? a What of British taxation ? What was done 
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taxes in some fotm. In 1764, it wsf distinctly stated in the English 
papers that they were about to defray the expenses of quartering a 
body of troops among our countrymen, by requiring a duty on sugar, 
molasses, indigo, coffee, &c. 

4. The sugar act, as it was called, was passed the 5th of April ; 
and it was at the same time determined that ten thousand soldiers 
should be kept in America. The British had a large standing army, 
and they must be quartered somewhere ; and why not, they doubtless 
thought, keep a part of them in America, where there is of late such 
a frequent demand for their services? 

5. But the colonists complained loudly of both these measures, 
especially as they had not given their assent to them. The Massa- 
chusetts agent, in England, had indeed partially assented to them, 
but the colonists had immediately protested against the concession, 
as admitting a principle which they had never intended to 3aeld. It 
was all to no purpose, however ; the parliament were determined to 
make the experiment of taxation without representation. 

6. How much the British were influenced, at this time, by a feai 
of the rising power of the colonies, that had shown themselves able 
to overcome, almost single-handed, the whole host of French and 
Indians from Newfoundland to the Gulf of Mexico, cannot now be 
known. Certain it is, however, that they began to entertain hostile 
feelings towards our country on this account. 

7. On the other hand, the determination of the mother country to 
pay no regard to the complaints of the colonies, respecting taxation 
withovi representation, had laid the foundation of much ill-will, on the 
part of the colonies, toward her ; and much was said and written on 
the subject by their ablest statesmen and writers, especially by James 
Otis, of Boston, and Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia. 

8. The sugar act led to a great deal of smuggling, and finally to 
an almost entire extinction of the colonial trade with the French and 
Spanish West Indies. The colonies, as if to retaliate, resolved not 
to purchase clothing of the English, but to use, as much as possible, 
their own manufactures. 

9. This resolution was so generally adhered to, that the consump- 
tion of British merchandise was greatly diminished in the colonies, 
especially in the large and populous towns. In Boston, alone, it was 
lessened, in the year 1764, more than ten thousand pounds sterling.* 
But this, instead of inducing tlie parent country to relax the severity 
of their measures, only induced them to persevere in their oppression. 

In 1764 f 4. What was determined upon f 5. What of the colonists? What of Massa 
chusetts? What were the parliament determined to do? 6. What cannot be known? 
What, is certain ^. 7. What of the determination of the mother country ? Who wrote on 
the subject of taxation? -8. What of the sugar act? Upon what did the colonies 
resolve? 9. What of the consumption of British merchandise? What of the parent 
country? 

* Boston contained, in'I764j about fiflsen thousand inhabitants 
12 
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CHAPTER LXXIH. 

The Stamp Act, 



FatrUk Henry. 

1. In 1765, the Brilish parliainent passed what has always been 
known by the name of the Stamp Act. According to this act, no 
colonial instiumcnls, in writing, such as deeds, bonds and notes, were 
to be binding, or of any tbrco whatever, unless Ihey were executed 
on stamped paper, for which a duty was to be paid to the crown of 
Great Britain. 

3. As the result of this act, a ream of stamped bail-bonds would 
come to one hundred pounds sterling, or nearly iive hundred dollars, 
and a ream of stamped puliciea of insurance to one hundred and nicely 
pounds; whereas, before this, the former cost only GAeen pounds, 
and the latter, twenty. It was only a tax of some eight or ten cents 
on each sheet, and was not, in itself, aside from the principle on 
which it was based, very oppressive. 

3. Though the act passed the House of Lords, in Great Britain, 
unanimously, it met with opposition in the House of Coimnons. 
Colonel Barre, in particular, spake against it with great warmth 
and eloqtience. And when the question was put, whether or not 
it should be passed, fifty members out of three hundred were 
against it. 

4. It is also worthy of note that while the act wu Ihoa in debate. 
Dr. FranUin, who was then in London, and mu<^ respected for bis 
good sense, was sent for and consulted. He told them, plainly, the 
Americans would never submit to it. After the act passed, he wrote 
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to a fijend : " The aw of liberty is set. The Americaas must now 
light the torches of industry and economy." 

5. But the opposition the ^tarnp act had met with in England was 
ajB nothing to the resistance it was destined to meet with in the 
colonies.* A general hurst of indignation pervaded the country, 
and most of the legislative assemblies passed resolves, and some of 
them p'viestSf against it. Nowhere, however, was more spirit mani- 
fested on the subject than in Virginia. 

0. The assembly of this cobny having met soon ailber the news of 
the stamp act arrived, a sories of resolutions, strongly expressive of 
disapprobation, was introduced, which occasioned a warm debato 
and some very hard words. It was on this occasion that Patrick 
Henry, then quite a young man, by a bold remark of his, gave 
an impulse that was felt from one end of the continent to the other. 

7. He had been asserting that the British king had acted the part 
of a tyrant. Then, alluding to the fate of other tyrants, he observed, 
*' Caesar had his Brutus, Charles I. his Cromwell, and George III." 
■ Here he paused ; upon which the cry of " Treason ! 
treason!" being raised in the house, he only added, ^* may frofit from 
thtir example! If that be treason, make the most of it." 

8. A congress of the colonies having been recommended by 
Massachuseits, one was accordingly convened in New York, in 
October. It consisted of three members from each of the colonies 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina. 
They remonstrated against the stamp act, and drew up a declaration 
of their rights, declaring taxation and representation to be insepara- 
ble. 

9. But the public disapprobation was expressed in another way. 
The people had burnt, or reshipped, or hid the stamped paper already 
in the colonics, so that, on the day in which the paper went into 
operation, little, if any, could be found. They would not even 
receive the Canadian gazettes, because they were on stamped paper. 
Such a course was indeed equivalent to the suspension of nearly all 
business, but it was resolutely persevered in. 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Societies and mobs* 

1. Newspapers had as great an influence on the public mind, m 
proportion to their number, in 1765, as now, and perhaps even 
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greater. These continued to be published, though on inferior paf . 
They were, as with one voice, clamorous against the stamp zu 
and severe in their denunciations of those who were friendly to it. 

2. Societies in great numbers were formed, during this year, 
of those who were determined to unite in resisting parliamentary 
oppression. They called themselves '* Sons of liberty." They 
were particularly numerous in New York, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts. Towaurds the close of the year, these associations, in the 
several colonies, became united by a kind of national compact. 

3. Societies of quite another kind were also formed. Dr. Frank- 
lin had advised the people to 'Might the lamps of industry and 
economy." These associations, just now referred to, embraced 
persons of all ages and of both sexes, who were more willing to do 
without luxuries, and live by their own industry, than to depend en 
Great Britain. 

4. Instead of wearing imported cloth, the more wealthy people 
were soon seen in dresses of their own manufacture ; and for fear 
there might not be wool^ enough for their purpose, the use of sheep 
for food was discouraged. The most fiashionable people could now 
card, spin, and weave their own cloth, and deny themselves the use 
of all foreign luxuries. 

5. Nor were these resolutions and changes in modes of living 
confined to cities and towns, and to the more wealthy. Close 
economy became the order of the day. Multitudes of artists and 
manu&cturers, in England, were left without employment, as the 
consequence of the dimini^ed sale of their productions in the colo- 
nies ; and Great Britain everywhere began to feel the consequences 
of her folly. 

6. Meanwhile, mobs began to be got up in the colonies. In 
August, two images, called effigies, were found hanging on the 
branch of an old elm tree, near the southern limits of Boston. One 
represented a stamp officer. There was a great jack-boot, also, out 
of which rose a horned head, which seemed to gaze around. Multi- 
tudes collected from all parts to witness the strange sight. 

7. This, however, was but the beginning of mobs and mob law. 
About dark the same day, the effigies in Boston were taken down, 
placed on a bier, and carried about the city in solemn procession. 
The mob followed, shouting aloud, '^ Liberty and property, forever; 
and no stamps!" 

8. Afler passing through several of the principal streets, they 
halted at the house of one Oliver, which they supposed to be intended 
for a stamp office, and having demolished it, carried off the wood 
through the streets, with a tremendous noise, to the dwelling of Mr. 
Oliver ; where, having gone through the ceremony of cutting off his 
head, in effigy, they finished by breaking his windows. 

9. They then marched up Fort Hill, still following the two 
figures, jack-boots, horns and all. Here they kindled a lK>nfire with 
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them — ntnnied to OliTer'a house with clnba snd stsves, and de 
Btroyed his ^tnleos, fences and ont-honsea. OUtbt fled. They then 
broke open his doois and destroyed much of his funiitute. The next 
day, Mr. Oliver gave notice ^at he would not serve u a stunp 
officer ; upon which the faice ended. 

10. These riotous acts, or those which were similir, were repeated 
in Boston and elsewhere throughout New England, and even in 
New York, Maryland, and the Carolinae. At Newport and Neiw 
York, the effigies of vanoos persons, who were disliked, were 
draggfed about, hting, bunted, &e. ; and, in a few instances, houses 
were plundered. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 
BepaU of the Stamp Act. 



Colonel Bant. 

I. The king and parliament of Great Britain finally saw their 
error, but they were too proud to retrace their steps by repealing 
the (tensive law. However, something must be done to quiet the 
colonies ; and this became, at the opening of the parliament in 1766, 
a leading object of inquiry. 

S. Dr. Franklin was again consulted on the subject. He did not 
assume an air of triumph and say, " I told you all this vrould hap- 
pen." He knew, too well, the weakness and folly of human nature, 
even in members of parliament. He only repeated what he had 

LXXV. — I WhiiofthskinjuidpKlluDSBtJ a. Whiiof Bt. Fnmklint a Wm 
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beftra Hid, " TiM, tbongh the Americans were a leaaemble paopla^ 
diey would never ■nbniit to taxation of any kbd without repieieDt*- 
tion, a nies* oompelled to do ao by mere force ofanoB." 

3. FMtunatetjr for Greu Britain, u well aa Ameriea, there bad 
been, abont this time, a change in the adminiatntion, and the repeal 
of Uie stamp act had become, at lerigth, a aubject of eameat and deep 
coiwideratHHi. And thoufth thete woa neat and even obetinate oppo- 
ntion to ita lepea], the meaaare was at length carried 

4. The repeal of the act was hailed with universal jo;. TheAmei- 
iean inetritaiita in London were aiaoaa tbe Gist to testify their grat- 
itade. The ahipa lying in the river Thames displayed their colors. 
The hooaea of the city were lighted up, cannon fired, bonfires kindled, 
and meaaengeia sent to spread the uewa, as fast aa poraible, in Eog- 



Edmmid Burh. 

5. But it waa in America tha) the tidings were received with joy 
the moat heanfelt and aincere. The general asaemblies of Maaaa- 
ehosetts and Virginia went so far as to vote thanks to Mr. I^tt and 
the other membera of parliament, who had done so much to cKct a 
repeal ; and in Virginia it was proposed to erect a statae tn the king. 
Mr. Pitt, Colonel Barre and Edmund Burke, who had favored our 
cause in parliament, received the thanks of the people, and Charles 
Grenville, who had opposed it with great ability, excited genera] feel- 
iiilts of indignation. 

0. There waa one drawback upon the general joy ; for, at the 
time of voting for tbe repeal of the stamp act, parliament also voted 
that they had a right to tax America whenever they should think it 
expedient. This, of course, was an adherence to the genenj 

thiMairputnpeiiM) 4. Bum™ tha Jut of iha AnwricMn In Loodwmp n uiil 
B. WtauwudoiMUi Amvlail S. WbuwHMiU ulwlaiwntEdl 
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prineiple against wfaaeb the coloniBta had heen all ahmg oott- 

teoding. 

7. Well had it been, no doubt, for the mother country, had she 
stopped here ; and though the right to tax America had been asserted, 
refrained from any other ofl^nsive or oppressive acts. But ProTidence 
liad not designed— so it would seem— -that the colonies should 
always remain the subjects of a monarch three thousand miles distant ; 
and the hour of separation was rapidly approaching. 



CHAPTER LXXVl. 
More taxatia/L, 




George III, -^1166, 

1. On the 29th of June, 1767, the king signed another act, which 
mvolved the principle of taxation without representation, and as 
applied, in its worst features. It required a duty, to be paid by the 
colonists, on all paper, glass, painters' colors, and tea, which were 
imported into the country. 

2. The people of America did not hesitate to pronounce this act 
as unjust as the sugar and stamp act had been. It was not that they 
were too poor to pay a small tax on such articles as these, but if the 
crown could tax them without their consent in one way, it could in 
another ; and where was the matter to end? 

3. The British, it is true, reasoned otherwise. Their finances, 
they said, were exhausted by a war for the support of the colonies, 
and which had cost them nearly four hundred millions of dollars. It 
was, therefore, not only right that the Americans should contribute 
to pay its expenses, but extremely ungrateful for them to refuse. 
They had taxed themselves severely on cider, ale, beer, porter, tea. 



LXXVL — 1. What waa dona in 17679 2. Wbat oftha peopleof Amaricaf Z, 4. What 
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tnigar, coffee, molasses, &c , and why could not the colonies pa}f 
something also? 

4. And as to taxation without repiesentation, the British said that 
the colonies had taxed themselves, most heavily, and without being 
represented in parliament. They were not represented when Massa^ 
chusetts paid two millions of dollars for the support of one French 
war, and also furnished twenty thousand to thirty thousand troops ; 
why did they not complain then? But this reasoning did not satisfy 
the colonists. 

5. But the tax on paper, glass, tea, &c., was not alone. A law 
was passed which obliged ihe several American legislatures to pro- 
vide quarters for the British troops, and furnish them with fuel, lodg- 
ing, candles, and other necessaries, at the expense of the colonies. 
This act was little less odious than the former. 

6. New York, it is true, so far yielded as to make partial provision 
for the troops about to be quartered there. The assembly, at the 
request of the governor, vot^ to furnish barracks, fire-wood, candles 
and beds ; but not salt, vinegar, cider and beer, as the law demanded. 
They, however, finally furnished the whole. 

7. Still more than all this, — an act passed the parliament, estab- 
lishing a custom-house and board of commissioners in America. The 
duties were to commence November 20 ; and early in that month three 
of the commissioners arrived at Boston. The colonists, believing this 
board was created to enforce payment of the new duties, were more 
inflamed than ever. 

8. Besides, the duties collected were to be applied in paying the 
salaries of governors, judges and other officers ; and it was easy to 
see that if they were paid in this way, rather than by the general 
assembly, they would not be so likely to regard the interest of the 
people whom they served ; and would be more apt to be the mere 
tools of the king and parliaunent. 

9. The consequences were, resolves, petitions, and remonstrances 
from all parts of the country. In 1768, the legislature of Massachu- 
setts voted a humble petition to the king on tbe subject. This was 
foUowed by a circular letter to the representatives and buigesses of 
the other colonies, requesting them to unite in some suitable measuiej 
for obtaining a redress of their grievances. 

10. Tliis circular and the petition to the king, by Massachusetts, 
gave great oflfence to the British administration, and they demanded 
of the colonies that they should retrace the steps they had taken, 
and crush in the bud the rising propensity among them to act in 
concert. To this end, they, in their turn, sent a circular to the colo- 
nies. But all to no purpose. 

11. The merchants and traders of Boston now entered into a com- 
pact, by which they agreed not to import, for one year, any kind 
of goods or merchandise from Great Britain, except a few articles 
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width tbey i^ieeified ; nor to purchase British artides of the same 
kiod from other colouiea or natiooa which had procDied them fiom 

12. Bat there was trouble dpiingiDg op of another kind. The 
laws of trade had been hitherto greatly eluded, but the board of com- 
miasioDers dow determined they should be executed. A sloop, laden 
with wine, ttota Madeira, came into port. During the night, all the 
wine, except a few pipes, was unladen and put into sloreB. The 
custom-houae officers seized the veaael and put hei under a guard. 

13. This last act roused the indignation of the Bostonians more 
than ever. A mob collected and proceeded to the houses of the col- 
lector and controller of customs, broke the windows, dragged the col- 
lecior'e boat through the streets, and finally burnt it on the common ; 
and some of the custom-honse officers narrowly escaped with their 



CHAPTER LXXVII 
British troops in Boston. 



1. Tke existing excitement was much heightened by the arrival in 
the harbor, a few days afterward, of two regiments of British trDO[«, 
sent to assist the governor and the other civil magistrates of Boston in 
preserving peace, and to ud the euBton-house officers in performing 

do) la. WhuollKit trouble wMlheteJ Wb* of th> »Ii»p ) 13. Wli»i was dorn bj 
tha Boalonluu ) . _ 
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their duty. What added atiU mote to the pablie hidigoatioii was the 
fact that the troops marched thiOQ^ the city, to the common, with 
muskets charged abd with fixed bayonets. 

2. The selectmen of the town at fiist refoaed to give the soldien 
any quarters, though they finally consented to admit one regiment of 
them into FWuil Hall. The next day, as if in direct d^noe of 
the public feeling, the gorcmor opened the atate-houae to them, and 
thev not only occupied it, but stationed a guard with two fieldrpieces 
in nront of it. 

3. This was new to the Bostonians. It was quite as mudi as they 
could b«ur, to have a royal governor and foreign cellectoia of customs 
amonff them ; but to luive the king's soldiers and cannon about the 
state-house, and fill the streets, even on Sunday, with the noise of 
drums and fifes, was more than their independent spirits could calmly 
endure. 

4. It was not, however, till the beginning of the year 1769, that 
an universal indignation was roused tnxoughout the colonies. The 
feeling of opposition had hitherto been somewhat local, but ihe spirit 
of resistance had now extended to every part of the country. 

5. The British parliament, in February, 1769, had requested the 
king to give orders to the governor of Msunachusetts, to take notice 
of such persons, in his province, as might be guilty of treason, and 
have them sent to England to be tried. These orders were, doubt- 
less, to have been extended afVerward to the governors of the other 
colonies. 

6. No measure could have been adopted, by the parent country, 
more likely to alienate the feelings of her American subjects than this. 
To be liable to be torn from their own country to be tried by a jury of 
strangers, was as repugnant to their feelings as it was to the spirit of 
the British constitution. 

7. The house of burgesses of Virginia, and the general assembly 
of North Carolina, having met a few days after the arrival of this 
odious intelligence, passed a series of resolutions, which greatly 
offended their governors, — who, like the governor of Massachusetts, 
were royal &vorites, — and they forthwith broke up their delibera^ 
tions. But it was too late to gag the people, and especially the rep- 
resentatives of the people in general assembly. 

8. Afiairs proceeded no better in Massachusetts. When their 
legislature met, in May, they refused to transact business as long as 
the state-house was surrounded by an armed force. As the governor 
was unwilling to remove the troops, they adjourned to Cambridge, 
where, after passing some resolutions which were offensive to the 
governor, they were dismissed by him, and sent home, as their 
southern brethren had been. 
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" ' 'Chapter lxxviii. 

Tht Boston Massacre, 

1. During *iie session of the British parliament, in the sprins^ ol 
1770, an act was passed for repealing all the duties which cansed so 
much complaint, except that on tea. This was continued, to show 
that they had not yielded the right to impose taxes, if they chose to 
do so. As might have been expected, howerer, the colonists were 
still dissatisfied. 

2. The British troops remained in Boston, and seemed determined 
to remain there, notwithstanding the known disgust of the citizens at 
the idea of having a foreign force stationed among them. There was, 
it is true, for some time, no open quarrel, but the citizens and soldiers 
were continually insulting each other. 

3. Things could not remain thus, always. On the 2d of March, 
1770, as a soldier was going by the shop of a rope-maker, he was 
attacked and severely beaten. He ran onT, but soon returned with a 
number of his comrades, and attacked and beat some of the rope- 
makers. 

4. The people were now more angry than ever. Between seven 
and eight o'clock in the evening of March 5, a mob collected, armed 
with clubs, and proceeded towards King street, now State street, cry- 
ing, '* Let us drive out these rascals — they have no business here — 
drive them out ! Drive out tlie rascals!" Meanwhile, there was a 
cry that the town had been set on fire. 

5. The bells rang, and the crowd became greater still, and more 
noisy. They rushed furiously to the custom-house, and seeing an 
English sentinel there, shouted, " Kill him ! kill him !" — at the same 
time attacking him with pieces of ice and whatever they could find. 
The sentinel called for the rest of the guard, and a few of them came 
forward. 

6. The guard marched out with their gens loaded. They met a 
great crowd of people, led on by an immense giant of a negro, named 
Attucks. They brandished their clubs and pelted the soldiers with 
snow-balls, abusing them with harsh words, shouting in their faces, 
and even challenging them to fire. They even rushed upon the very 
points of their bayonets. 

7. The soldiers stood a while like statues, the bells ringing and the 
mob pressing upon them. At last, Attucks, with twelve of hi^ men, 
began to strike upon their muskets vrith clubs, and to cry out to the 
mob, "Don't be afraid — they dare not fire — -the miserable cowards 

— kill the rascals — crush them under foot ! " ' 

8. Attucks now lifted his arm against the captain of the guard, and 
seized hold of a bayonet. " They dare not fire!*' shout^ the mob 
s^ain. At this instant the firing began. Attucks dropped dead, 

LXXVni. — 1. What act was paasad In 17709 3. What of the British troopit 
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immediately. The Boldien fired twice more, and two more were 
killed and others wounded. The mob dispersed, but soon returned 
to cany off the bodies. 

0. The whole town was now in an uproar. Thousands of men, 
women and children, rushed throufi^ the streets. The sound of 
drums, and cries of "To arms! To arms!" were heard from aU 
quarters. The soldiers who had fired on the people were arrested, 
and the governor at last persuaded the mob to disperse and go quietly 
to their homes. 

10 The next mominff, the troops in the aty were ordered off to 
Castle William, one of the city fortifications. On the 8th of March, 
the three slain citizens were buried. The shops were all closed 
during the ceremony, and the bells in Boston and the adjoining towns 
were all Uie while tolling. An immeuse procession followed to the 
church-j^rd. 

11. The soldiers were, soon afterwards, tried. Two of them were 
condemned and imprisoned, and six of them were acquitted. John 
Adams and Josiah .Quincy, eminent lawyers, pleaded their cause. 
The mob would haye torn them in pieces if they could have had their 
own way, for mobs are seldom just or reasonable. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

Burning of the Gaspee. 

1. For a year or two, things went on better than before, though 
not by any means quietly. The merchants began again to buy 
English goods, except tea, which they would have nothing to do 
with. Associations were even formed in many parts of the country, 
the parties pledging themselves not to use it. 

2. The revenue officers continued to be despised, and, as much as 

S>8sible, treated with contempt. In the year 1771, one of them, in 
oston, had undertaken to seize a vessel for some violation of the 
law, when he was taken by the mob, stripped naked, carted through 
the city, and tarred and feathered. 

S. There was, the same year, an insurrection in North Carolina. 
A body of the inhabitants, to the number of fifteen hundred, under 
the name of regxd4Uors, rose against law, order and government, and 
against all lawyers and officers of government. Governor Tryon 
marched against them, killed three hundred, and took some prisoners 
A number of them were tried for high treason and executed. 

4. But one of the most startling events of this period took place 
at Rhode Island, in the year 1772. The Gaspee, a British armed 
schooner, had been lying, for some time, at Providence, to sustain 

townf What of the gorernor) 10. What wu done the next day? Describe the 
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tlie laws respecting trade. The Rhode Island people, many of themi 
hated her, and only waited for a favorable opportunity for giving vent 
40 their indignation. 

6. Such an opportunity, soon occurred. The Gaspee was accus- 
tomed to require the' Providence vessels to take down their colors when 
tbey came into port, and to fire on them and chase them into port, if 
they refused. One day, as a packet was coming in with passengers, 
^ refused to lower her colors ; upon which the Gaspee gave chase 
to her, and in the chase ran aground. 

6. This was just what the packet wanted, and she had manoeuvred 
for this purpose. On arriving at the city, a plan was laid to destroy 
the schooner. A volunteer company of soldiers was soon enlistedf, 
under Captain Wipple, and several boats, with armed men, prepared 
for the service. 

7. About two o'clock, the next morning, the party found means to 
get on board the Gaspee. After sending the lieutenant, with his more 
valuable efiects, together with the crew, on shore, they burnt the 
schooner with all her stores. The lieutenant, in a conflict, while they 
were boarding the Gaspee, was wounded, but no one was otherwise 
injured. 

8. Great pains were taken by the officers of the Brttiah government 
to discover and punish these offenders agaiost the royal authority. 
Among other measures, a reward of five hundred pounds sterling was 
<^red. Commissioners were also appointed to hear and try the cause. 
No discovery, however, was made. 

.9. At a town meeting in Boston, this year, a committee was wp- 
pointed to lay before the several towns in the provinces, as well as 
before the world, the views of the people respecting their own rights 
in relation to the parent country. Virginia came into the measure in 
the year 1773, and recommended the plan to the other colonies. 
Committees of correspondence were appointed, which kept up an 
interchange of opinions between the colonies, and laid the basis of 
their final union. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

The tea tkroton overboard. 

1. A BILL was passed by the British parliament, in 1773, allowmg 
the East India Company to export their teas to America without the 
duties paid in Enffland. As this would make tea actually cheaper in 
America than in Great Britain, it was thought that the colonies would 
willingly pay the small duty thus dexMrided of them, it being only 
three pence a pound. 
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i. iMtge alnpa wen «ocioTdingl7 loaded with tea, aiJi aent ont-n 
America. When ihey aniTed, however, not a man could be foaod to 
leewre ihe tea, oi hare aoyihing^to io with it. A fow chests, wlucfa 
■ome indiTidua] had biotifint to Philadelphia, were let down wrxj qui 
etly into the ica bj a band of penona who went alilj on board for tliu 
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Throwing Quer Ihe tea. 

S. The East India Company, confident of finding a market for their 
tea, reduced, as it now was, in its price, freighted several ships with it 
to die colonies, and appointed agents for its disposal. Some cargoes 
were sent to New York, some to Philadelphia, scnne to Charleston, 
S. C, and three to Boston. 

A. The inhabitants of New York and Philadelphia sent the tea, 
which came to lliem, bsck to London. The people of Charleston 
nnloaded tbcin and stored ii in damp cellars, where it was soon 
spoiled. The Bostunians tried to send theirs back to London, 
bat could Dot succeed. They would not, however, suffer it to be 
landed. 

S. As a last leaort, a town-meeting was summoned, and it was 
agreed to call on Ihe governor and make a formal request to him thil 
the ship* might be seat off. But the governor paid no attention to the 
reque«t. This produced a great uproar, and a man in the gallery, 
drcsaod like an Indian, shouted Ibecry of VVbr,' upon which the meet- 
ing was dissolved instantly. 

e. The multitude then rushed towards the wharf where the tea 
vessels lay. Here were sevenleen sea captains, carpenters, &c., 
dressed and painted like Indians. It was now night, and in the dark- 
nees they went on board the three vessels, and in less than two hours 
three hundred and forty chests were slaved and emptied into the 
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When tills wm done, the crowd dm^enod ankitkr to theif 
homes. 

7. An account of these disturbances reached England early in 
1774, but it only incensed the government so much the more against 
the colonies, and made them so much the more resolute in the deter- 
mination to punish them for their insolence. Boston was the first to 
feel their vengeance ; and, in order to destroy the trade of that town, 
they forbade the landing of any goods in it ; thus virtually placing it 
in a state of blockade. 

8. This last act of parliament was callpd the port bill. It took 
effect June 1st. Its passage was a most unpropitious event. Not 
only in Boston, but throughout the country, there was a general 
burst of indignation. Town meetings were held and fasts appointed ; 
and a *' league and covenani,^^ as it was called, not to trade any more 
with England, was signed by immense numbers of the citizens. 

9. General Gage, who had, in the spring at the year, been ap- 
pointed governor of Massachusetts, issued his proclamation against 
the league, declaring it to bo treasonable ; but the Bostonians only 
said, in reply, that his proclamation was treason, and that all who 
refused to sign the league were enemies to their country 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

The first Congress. 

1. When the legislature of Massachusetts met at Salem, in June 
of this year, a meeting of committees, or delegates, from the several 
colonies was proposed, and delegates, on the part of Massachusetts, 
lyere selected. The other colonies fell in with the measure, and it 
was gradually adopted, and delegates appointed, from New Hampshire 
to Georgia. 

2. This meeting of delegates, or First General Congress of the 
'5olonies, was opened September 4, 1774, at Philadelphia. Commit- 
tees, or delegates, were present from eleven of the colonies. Those 
from North Carolina did not arrive till the 14th. They chose Peyton 
Randolph president, and Charles Thompson secretary. They also 
determined that, in their proceedings, each colony should be entitled 
to one vote only. 

3. The proceedings of this congress were distinguished for great 
boldness, decision and determination. A declaration of rights was 
soon agreed on. It was also resolved that no goods should 1^ carried 
to Great Britain, nor any received from that country. They further 

7. What was done by the British goremment 7 8. What of the port bill 7 League and 
covenant? 9. Governor Gage 7 

LX2XI. — 1. What was done at Salem ? What measure was adopted 7 2. What was 
Amm in September, 1774 7 What was done by committees? 3. What can you say of 
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agreed to tend A petftkm to Ae king, an -addreise to the Btitiadi people, 
and a memorial to the inhabitanta of Capada. . 

4. The congress was m session eight weeks. Before it wa9 
dissolved, anoUier cotimss was proposed to be held at the same 
place on the 10th of Uie following May, *' unless a redress of their 
grievances should be pieViously Stained ;" to which meeting, or 
congress, all the colonies were advised to appoint delegates as soon as 
possible. 

5. Ckmceming the proceedings of the first congress of the united 
ctolonie^, which have oeen aUuded to as somewhat remarkable, we 
have the testimony of Mr. Pitt himself, the British minister, who 
had rend their memorial, ad^ess and petition, and who would not be 
apt to speak too highly of their character. It is as follows : 

6. ''1 must declare and arow that in all my reading and study— 
and it has been my favorite study-— I have read Thucydides and hav^ 
studied and admired the master states of the world — that for solidity 
of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, under sues 
complication of circumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in 
preference to the general congress at Philadelphia." 



CHAPTER LXXXIL 

The dawn of Liberty, 

1. While the king's troops remained in Boston, it was curious. to 
watch the influence of their presence on the young. The boys of the 
city soon caught the spirit of opposition which burned in the boeoms 
01 their fathers, as will appear in the following anecdote. 

2. The boys of Boston were, in the winter, in the habit of build- 
ing, for amusement, little hills of snow, and sliding them into the 
pond. on the common. The English soldiers, merely to provoke 
them, beat down these snow hills. The boys rebuilt them. On 
returning to them, after school, however, they found them beaten 
down again. 

3. Several of the boys now waited upon the British captain and 
informed him of the conduct of his soldiers. But the captain only 
made light of it ; which the soldiers perceiving, only became more 
troublesome to the boys than they were before. 

4. At last they called a meeting of the largest boys, and sent 
them to General Gage, the commander-in-chief. He asked why so 
many children had called upon him. ''We come, sir," said the 
tallest boy, "to demand satisfaction." " What," said the general, 

the proceedings of congress 7 4. How long was congress in session 7 What was pro* 
posed ? 5, a. What was Pitt's opinion of the first congress held at Philadelphia? 

LXXXTl. — 1. Were the boys of Boston influenced hy the feelings of tlusir frthars 9 
2, 3, if 6, 6. Relate the anecdote of the boys and the English soldiers. 
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*<have jour fathexB been teaching you lebellion, and sent you to 
exhibit it here?" 

5. ** Nubudy sent us, sir," answered the boy, whiJe his dieek 
reudened and his eye flashed. *' We have never injured or insulted 
your troops ; but they have trodden down our snow hills, and broken 
the ice on oor skating ground. We complained, and ther called us 
young rebels, and tola us to help ourselves if we could. We told the 
captain of this, and he lauehed at us. Yesterday our worits were 
destroyed the third time, and we will bear it no longer." 

0. General Gage looked at them a moment, in silent admirstion, 
and then said to an officer at his aide, '* The very children here 
draw in a love of liberty with the air they breathe. You may go, 
my brave bo^ ; and be assured If my troops trouble you again tbey 
shall be punished." 



CHAPTER LXXXm. 

Preparation far war. 

1. The 8]rmptoms of rebellion became so apparent in the pro- 
gress of this year, 1774, that Governor Gage began to fortify Boston 
neck, as the narrow portion of land which unites. Boston with Rox- 
bury and the back country was then called. This being done, he 
sent out troops, and seized npon the powder magazine at Charleo- 
town. 

2. These measures piodnced much excitement in Boston ; to add 
to which, some evil-minded person raised a report that the British 
vessels in the harbor had begun to fire upon the town. Such an 
uproar existed, in and about Boston, that, in a few hours, from twenty 
thousand to thirty thousand men were on their march to the city. 
Finding their mistake, however, they went home again. 

3. But the public excitement w^as not confined to the immediate 
neighborhood of Boston. In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the 
colonists seized upon the fort, though garrisoned with British trosps, 
and carried off every ^un and every pound of powder. The people 
of Newport, Rhode kland, also took possession of forty pieces of 
cannon in the same way. 

4. As Governor Gage had been unfriendly to the measures of the 
colonial assembly, it was determined that the legislature should meet 
in Concord. The meeting was resolved into a provincial congress, 
jind John Hancock was chosen its president. Here measures were 
^ken for arming the whole province; twelve thousand men were 
x) be raised, and to hold themselves ready to march at a moment^s 
vaming. 



LXXHTF.-^I. What did Governor Gage now do 1 2. What excitannent was raised 
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5. A request was also forwarded by this assembly to Connecticuti 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island, to urge their coo^jeration in the 
measures of the Massachusetts congress, and to increase the army 
of *' minute men" to twenty thousand. A committee was also 
appointed to correspond with the inhabitants of Canada. 

6. Another thing was done by the congress at Concord. A 
circular letter was addressed to the ministers of the gospel in the 
province, requesting their assistance in avoiding that ** dreadful 
slavery," as they c3led it, with which the country was threatened. 
What effect this letter had, does not appear ; but it is well known 
that both the ministers and lawyers of the states were, almost to a 
maa, among the friends of liberty. 

7. A provincial congress, which waA held in Maryland, sustained, 
by its resolutions and measures, both the doincs of the general con- 
gress at Philadelphia and those of the provincial congress at Concord. 
The same spirit was manifested by the vesolutions and acts of some 
of the other provinces, especially South Carolina. 

8. It was at this juncture that Dr. Franklin was removed from 
the office of postmaster general of the British colonies of North 
America. The honest, but decided course he had taken, both while 
residing in England and while at home in Philadelphia, had ofiended 
the British government, and ^ey were determined that he should 
feel the effects of their displeasure. 



•.. ' 



CHAPTER LXXXIV.N 
Battle of Lexington. 

1. Little attention was paid by the British government to what 
was going on in Boston and elsewhere. They thought the colonists 
wrong-headed and rebellious, and that they must be forced into 
obedience. Mr. Pitt, indeed, was wiser; but his opinion was dis- 
regarded. They passed an act, in February, 1775, declaring the 
Massachusetts people to be rebels ; and another to raise more troops 
and seamen. 

2. Meanwhile, the colonies were preparing for war. Among 
other munitions, they had a great amount of military stores in 
Boston, and wished to remove them to the country. To deceive 
the British guards, they carried out cannon and ball in carts, covered 
with manure; powder in market-baskets; and eartridges in candle- 
boxes. 

3. Nor was Governor Grage wholly idle; he made preparation, 

reaolveiH 6. What request waa marie by the aawmbty? 6. What letter wa* circu- 
lated? What U well known? 7. What of the pruviitcial coagreds? a What of Dr. 

Pranlcr-n % _ 

JLXXXIV. — I. What of the Britieh govemmeni ? What waa done in February, 177S » 
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U Salem. Ai they wore letnming, the people hail asKmbled and 
tsben up a drawbridge, and would not lot the soldiera pa>a ; and bad 
it not been for the interpoBHioD of Mr. Bernard, a clergyman, a battle 
would probably have ensued. 



Saitlt of LexixgUn. 

4. Late it) tiie erening of April 18, Governor Gage sent nut dgtil 
hundred grenadier* and light infantry to destioy some military stores 
at Lexington and Concord. But, in spite of the lateness of ^e hour 
and the secrecy of his moyemenla, ha was SiseoTcrad, and a part of 
the militia were on the green near the meeting-hoose in Lcsingtmi, 
by two o'clock in the DMming, ready to defend the stores, if neces- 

5. At five o'clodt, on the morning of the 19th, the British trofips, 
with Major Piieaini at their head, came matching into Lexington. 
" Disperse, yon rebels !" said Major P., with an oalh, to the militia. 
"Throw down your arms and disperse!" The order was not 
obeyed. He then rode towards thcon, disohare^ his pistol, bran- 
di^ad his sword, and ordered his men Ut fire. They fired, and three 
or fompersons fell dead. 

6. The militiaj upon this, began to disperse ; but the firing did 
not cease. The Bnlish shouted and fiied, while the Aiuencane 
were retreating' ; and the latter stopped occasionally to return the fire. 
Several of the Americans were slain in their retreat, and eeveral 
others wounded. The whole number of the Americans who were 
killed was eight. 

7. The Britidi now proceeded to Concord. There they desiroyed 
two large cannon, threw about five hundred pounds of ball into 

1. What or Oovemor Ga^9 WhiL puaed bolwun Iho BDldlcR und Ihs pupla? 
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wells, and staved sixty barrels of flour. The Concord militia had, 
at first, assembled with hostile intentions ; but finding the British too 
strong for them, they bad retired. They were soon reinforced, how- 
ever, by Major Buttrick, and ordered on to the attack. The British 
fired on them as they advanced, and killed two men. 

8. A severe battle ensued, in which the British were forced to 
retreat with some loss. They now began to make the best of tl^eir 
way back to Boston, for the people were pouring in from all parts of 
the country towards Lexington and Concord. There were fitrmers 
and mechanics, fathers and sons, side by side. 

9. They came, it is true, with their own weapons — many of them 
such as they had been accustomed to shoot squirrels with, and rather 
rusty, but they were trained to the use of them. These they used 
as well as they could, from behind bams, houses, sheds, stone walls 
and trees ; and their shot did execution. 

10. When the British reached Lexington they met a reinforce- 
ment of nine hundred men from Boston. With this fresh aid, they 
were able to check the Americans for a short time, but not long. 
The road everywhere was beset by the patriots, and the British were 
falling, here and there, as they proceeded back to Charlestown, which 
they reached about sunset. 

11. The results of this enterprise, though no pitched battle had 
been fought, were very distressing to both parties, but especially to 
the British. They had sixty-five killed, one hundred and eighty 
wounded, and twenty-eight made prisoners. During the whole day, 
the Americans had fifty killed, thirty-four wounded, and some four oi 
five taken prisoners. 

12. The battle of Lexington was the signal of war. The forts, 
magazines and arsenals, throughout the country, were instantly secured 
by the colonists, that they might be ready for use, should they become 
necessary. Twelve years of peace had not made them forget all th« 
lessons they had learned in the art of war. Regular forces were soon 
raised, and money furnished for their support. 

13. An army of twenty thousand men was collected in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston in a very short time. One considerable body of 
them came from Connecticut, under Col. Putnam, an experienced 
and valuable officer. These forces encanjped around Boston in a 
semicircle, as if to shut up the town on every side but the water. 



7. What did the Britwh now do 7 What happened at Concord 1 a ]>eecribe the battle. 
9. What arms had the colonietal 10. What of- the British 1 11. What waa theloaa 
to both parties 7 12. What was now done by the colonists ? 13. What army waa col- 
lected 7 Who came from Connecticut f 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 

\jfapture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 

1. No sooner was it seen that a war with Great Britain was 
inevitable, than the people of Connecticut set on foot a plan for the 
capture of Crown Point and Ticonderoga, on the northern frontier. 
The necessity of such a measure was so obrious that there was little 
difficulty in nusing both men and money ; and this, too, with almost 
absolute secrecy. 

3. Colonel £than Allen, a brave man, who had emigrated from 
Connecticut to the Green Mountains, a few years before, and was, 
of course, well known there, was appointed as the conductor of the 
enterprise. He was also expected to increase his forces by enlist- 
ments among the mountaineers. As soon as forty men were raised 
in Connecticut, they were sent off to Colonel Allen. 

3. They met him at Castleton, where he had already collected 
two hundred and thirty men. Here they were unexpectedly joined 
by Benedict Arnold, who, some time afterward, made such a strange 
figure in American history. He had collected a company of volun- 
teers in New Haven, and taken them on to Boston, where he had 
been commissioned to raise four hundred men in Vermont, or else- 
where, and proceed against Ticonderoga. 

4. Without waiting to raise more troops, they proceeded, with 
their little band of two hundred and seventy, to Ticonderoga ; Allen 
being first in command and Arnold second. They reached Lake 
Champlain, opposite Ticonderoga, May 9. They found some difii- 
culty in obtaining boats. At length they procured enough of these to 
carry eighty-three men, who landed near the garrison, just at dawn 
of day, undiscovered. 

5. After a short contention who should go in first, the two 
colonels agreed to enter at the same time, abreast of each other. A 
sentinel snapped his gun at them as they entered, and then retreated 
to alarm his sleeping comrades. The American troops having fol- 
lowed their officers, they formed themselves into a hollow square and 
gave three huzzas. 

6. The garrison being now roused, a slight skirmish took place. 
The British commander was required to surrender the ibrt. *' By 
what authority}" he asked.* '' I demand it," said Allen, "in the 
name of the Great Jehovah, and the Continental Congress." The 
g^urrison was immediately given up, and with it forty-nine prisoners 
and many valuable stores and cannon. 

7. The fort at Crown Point was taken without difficulty; it 

LXXXV. — 1. What was done by the people of Connecticut? 2. What of Colonel 
Ethan Allen ? 3. Him many men were there at CasUeton ? What of Arnold ? 4. How 
many furce* marched agaiost Ticonderoga? What lake did they cross? How many 
men went to the garrison 7 6. How did the colonels enter? What did the troops do? 
6. Describe the surrender of the garrisoo 7 What of Crown Point? Whnt W«« 
MijMd by tba Amsriaans % 
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Mng garrisoned by only thirteen men. A sloop of war and several 
pieces of cannon were also seized at the same time, together with 
a schooner fitted out for service on the lake. All this was aocom 
plished, too, without the loss of a single man. 



CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
Verfnont and Ethan Allen. 

1. Cou>NSL Allen, though a brave man, was not always exem- 
plary in his language. Like many more brave men, not only of the 
American array, but ai almost all armies, he had great defects of 
character. His statement t6 the British officer savored strongly both 
of profanity and untruth. 

i. He had emigrated to Vermont, or the Green Mountains, as it 
was then called, while quite young. This part of New England 
did not begin to be settled till 1731, and, even for a long time af\er, 
was considered as a part of. New Hampshire. A contest arose at 
length about it between New Hampshire and New York, which was 
adjusted by the king, in a way which greatly displeased the settlers. 

3. The consequence was that a quarrel arose between Vermont 
and New York, or, more properly, between Vermont and the crown, 
ia which the CJreen Mountain boys, headed by Colonel Allen, resisted 
the officers of justice, as well as the New York militia who were 
called out to sustain them. 

4. At the period of the capture of Ticonderoga, and even somewhat 
later, Vermont had not so much as a territorial form of government. 
In 1777, however, a convention of delegates met at Westminster, and 
declared themselves an independent state, by the name of New Con 
necticut, though it was afterwards changed to Vermont. They re- 
mained independent till some time after the end of the revolutionary 
war. 

5. Alien was employed for a time, afler the capture of Ticon- 
deroga, in Canada, in trying to persuade the people of that province 
to join the colonies. Failing in this, he formed a pbn, in the fall of 
1775, in concert with Colonel Brown, to take Montreal, but was 
himself taken prisoner, put in irons, and sent to England. 

6. On the passage, both he and his companions experienced the 
most cruel treatment. They were all, to Ihe number of thirty-four, 
handcuffed and crowded into a small place in the vessel, not more 
tlian twenty-two feet long and twenty wide. After an imprisonment 
of six months, in England and Halifax, he was sent to a prison-ship 
in New York. He remained a prisoner at New York about a year- 
and a half. 



LXXXn. -1. What can you say of Colnnel Allen? 2. Whalof Vemumll What 
conlest arose J 3, What quarrel arose ? What of the Green Mouniain boys % *• J;n« 
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7. Allen was a man of humane and tender feelion. Wlule --^~„ 
eanied from Halifax to New York, a plan was laid to kill the cap- 
tain, hat when it was proposed to Allen, he refused to join in it. In 
another instance, the British, knowing him to be a brave man, 
attempted to bribe him to unite Vermont, an independent colony, with 
Canau. But money eould not buy him. 

8. And yet it must be confessed that he was an open unbelieTer in 
Christianity. He not only wrote the first formal attack on the 
Christian religion which was ever written in America, but be 
adopted the notion that the soul of man, ailer death, would live again 
in beasts, birds, fishes, d^c. ; with many other notions still mote sin- 
gular. 

9. It is said that though his wife was a pious wdman, and ta4ight 
her children the truths of Christian|iy, one daughter inclined to the 
same strange opinions with her father. When about to die, she sent 
word to her uther that she wished to conTerse with hnn. The 
father accordingly came to her bedside. 

10. *' I am about to die," said she ; '* shall I belicTe in the ynnr 
ciples you have tau^t me, or shall I believe in what my mother 
has taoffht meV The faUier became agitated, his chin quivered, 
his whole frame shook, and, after waiting a few moments, he TK>lied, 
" Believe what your mother has taught you." Allen died suddenly 
in 1789. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIL 

Battle of Bunker's HiU. 

1. Wi hare seen that soon after the battle of Lexington and 
Concord, Boston was, as it were, invested with American troops 
Their number, at one thne, is said to have been about thirty thousand. 
Their principal head-<iuarters were at Cambridge and Roxbury. 
Colonel Putnam commanded at the former place, and General Hiomas 
at the latter. 

3. Some time in May, Howe, Clinton and Burgoyne, three British 
generals, arrived in Boston, with a reinforcement of British troops. 
Governor Grage now oilered a pardon to all the rebels, as he still 
called them, except John fiancock and Samuel Adams, if they would 
lay dovm their arms and be peaceable subjects. But as no attention 
was pud to the ofi^, he prepared, more than ever, for war. 

3. There now began to be skirmishing between the two armies 
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•ImoM erniy d>;. Tbe Americana coododed aX leoftth (o ford^ 
DoieheMer nwk, now South Bobuu, and occapy Bunker's Hill, in 
CbadMUwii. In ocder to eflect the latter pnrpa«e, CdooBl Proacotl 
was aeut, on the I6th of June, to Charlestown, with one tlioassnd 
men. Ha left Cambridge with his tioops about nine o'clock in tba 
aTening. 



BatOt ofBmlitT'i HiO. Dtath of Warrai. 

A. His morementa were ao rileat that the British did not diacotei 
him. He, however, mistook Breed's Hill {or Bunker's Hill, and, 
with his troopa, ascended and began to fortify it. At daybreak, od 
the momtoK of the 17lh, they had thrown up an embankment, or 
redoubt, about eight rod* square and four feet high, on a spot which 
overlooked, and, aa it were, commanded nearly the whole of Boston. 

5. As soon aa day dawned, the British saw what was going on, 
and began to fire on them, botii from their batteries in the town and 
from their vesaeU. They also estshlished and put in operation a for- 
niidable battery on Copp's Hill, on the northern part of the town, 
which threw in among them whole ahoweis of borab-ahells. 

6. But all their ahips and batteries cambinnd could not baiter iown 
the works of the Americans. 'I'hey even worked all the forenoon in 
the midsl of the shot and the bomb-shells, and, by noon, had com- 
nleted a bieastwork from the redoubt to the botlom of the hill toward 
Myatie river ; — and, strange to relate, hLid lost, all thia while, but 

7. Finding he could not dislodge the Americana in thia way. 
Governor Gage, about noon, sent over some of his best troops, under 
Generals Howe and Pigol, to drive them from the hill. Having 
landed, they waited for a reinforcement, to mature their plan : for 

oT CnlaiMl FrsKdlll 4. Wtial did h« do 7 lii'» Lurn nu iha ndoubil G. WhiiHU 
IsH br tlH BrUlihl S. Wtaudid tbi Aiudcant do In i)u nHU ilnut 7. Wbu iMtH 
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tTiey were not wholly without fears thai the Americans might bo 
a little too strong for them. At length, they had collected together 
about three thousand men. 

8. The Americans, in the mean time, were also reinforced by a 
body of troops, and by Generals Warren, Pomeroy, and Putnam. 
The latter, who had just been made a brigadier-general, was com- 
mander-in-chief for the day. The Americans now amounted to about 
fifteen hundred, though most of them were only armed with muskets 
without bayonets. 

9. At three o^clock, in the afternoon, the British began to ascend 
the hill. The Charlestown militia opposed them at first, but soon 
retreated. The British now set fire to Charlestown, containing from 
lour hundred to five hundred wooden buildings. As the wind was 
high, the fire raged terribly ; and the sight, though dreadful, was 
sublime. 

10. The British went slowly up the hill. It was a perilous hour. 
Thousands of people, on the tops of the steeples and houses in Boston, 
as well as on the hills round about, waited, in breathless silence, to 
know the result. A battle there must be, as every one foresaw ; 

Erobably a bloody one ; and the fate of the country depended, per- 
aps, on its issue. 

11. But the British were now near the redoubt, and the Ameri- 
cans only withheld their fire in compliance with the orders of General 
Putnam. *' Do not fire a gun," said he, " till you can see the while 
of their eyes." But even the strict letter of this command did not 
require long delay. Such a tremendous volley was poured upon the 
invaders, in an instant, as thinned their ranks and compelled them to 
retreat. 

12. They soon rallied, however, and came on as before, but were 
repulsed a second time with great loss, and fied down the hill. The 
green field was covered with dead bodies. General Howe had not an 
officer left him on the field. General Clinton now came over from 
Copp's Hill, with new troops, and the battle was renewed with more 
spirit than ever. 

13. At this critical moment, the powder of the Americans failed 
them, and they began to retreat, fighting with their muskets, as if 
they had been clubs, as they went along. They retired westward as 
far as Prospect Hill, where they began to throw up new works. 
The British were not disposed to pursue them — nor had the Ameri- 
cans the power to drive them from Bunker's Hill. 

14. In this hard-fought battle, the British had two hundred and 
twenty-six killed, and eight hundred and twenty-eight wounded. Of 
the Americans one hundred and thirty-nine were killed, and three 
(lundred and fourteen wounded and missing. Among the slain of 
(he Americans was (jreneral Joseph Warren ; among me British the 
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ptoftm Ibjea Pitnini, who Ind made hioMelf so iMarfcnH st Lex- 
ingUm. 

15. The deith of General Warren was greatly lamraited by Ihe 
AmericanB. He was s physitHao, and greatly tteloved both in bia 
profeesion and piifate life. He had received the eonunisaioa c^Majoi 
Geoeral just three days before the battle, and was ooiy thiity-fiTs 
yean of a^^. He rushed into this battle as a mere lolunteer. He 
was killed almost inalanllj by a ball in the head, oa or near the qiM 
whore now stands Bunkei Kll maniiment. 



CHAPTER LXXXVm. 
General Putnam. 



1. This is a proper place to say something of the prindpal com- 
mander* of the army of Bunker'a flill, — Colonel Putnam, afierw.inl 
Major General Putnam. Till the French and Indian war broke o it. 
In 1754, ha was a fanner in Connecticut, and nothing had occurred tti 
hia life worthy of much notice, except his adrenture with a wolf, 
which is so familiar to every school-lray that it need not be relalod 

S. Throughout the whole of the French and Indian war, which 
lasted about nine years, General Putnam was employed aa an officer ; 
first as a captain, afterward as a major, and atill later, as a colonel. 

LXXZVin. — 1. What un TM lell mo Df Colonel Puluinf Whit nrbnke cut In 
UH1 i. Howloiisdidiblivulul) Hoirm Geoenl Pulniun wnptorid ) 3. Wbu 
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No officer was more bold or skilful ; lew w^re more soooeasful or 
more beloved. 

3. In August, 1757, while stationed in the northern part of New 
York, he was engaged in a severe contest with the French and 
Indians, in which he was taken prisoner and tied to a tree. The 
battle went on, and, as it turned out, Putnam stood for some time in 
the hottest fire of both parties. Many bails lodged in the tree near 
him, and some pierced his clothes. 

4. But he was reserved' for further frials. Even before he was 
loosed from this very tree, when the colonial troops had, in one 
instance, retreated a littie way, a young Indian amused himself by 
throwing his tomahawk at the tree, apparently to see how near lie 
could throw it without bitting Putnam. In several instances, it came 
within a hair's breadth of him. 

5. He was at length untied, but not till he had been cruelly treated 
by a French officer, who struck him heavily on the cheek. He was 
next deprived of his vest, stockings and shoes, and his hands tied 
together ; and then loaded with the packs of the wounded soldiers. 

6. The cords were tied so tightly round his wrists, as to cause 
much swelling and great pain, and the blood flowed from his torn and 
naked feet, till his sufferings became so great that he begged the 
savages either to loosen the cord or kill him. A French officer 
removed a part of the burden, and an Indian gave him a pair of 
moccasins. 

7. During the day, an Indian had also wounded him deeply in the 
cheek with a tomahawk. But the arrival of night brought greater 
trials than before. It was the plan of the savages to barn him. He 
was bound to a tree, entirely naked, and the flames were kindled, and 
the Indians had already begun their horrid dancing and sbging around 
him. 

8. A sudden shower partly extinguished the flames, but they soon 
raged again. Already was he beginning to writhe in torture, and 
fas case becoming hopeless, when a young French officer, rushing 
through the throng, dashed away the nre-'brands, and though he was 
almost past feeling, liberated him from his sufferings. 

9. Suffice it to say that he was sent as a prisoner, first to llconde^ 
roga, (then a British post,) and afterward to Montreal, where he was 
exchanged, upon which he immediately reentered the army. He 
served under Greneral Amherst in the expedition to the West Indies, 
in 1762 ; was out in an expedition against the Western Indians, in 
-1764 ; and after serving nearly ten years in the army, he returned to 
his plough. 

10. We hear no more of him, except that he was bitterly opposed 
to the stamp act, till the news of the battle of Lexington reached him. 
He was ploughing in his field ; but he lefl the plough standing in the 
furrow, and, without staying to change his clothes, rode to the scene 



happened in 1757? 4, 6, 6. Describe the trials to which he was exposed. 7. What 
plan had the Indians concernlne hi m in the night 1 8. How was he liberated ? 9. What 
was then done with him ? Where did he serve » 10. When do we again hear of him 1 
When did he die 7 

14* 



IQS WAmNOTON IN THB AXHY. 

of wmr. SntNeqnentlj to thu 'a wu, u will be wen, (Mmeenied ia 
rouijr of the inouiinpartant bslllesiif the RerolutiMi. He died May, 
1790, aged MTentv-lwo yean. He was rough in apeedi and maniiRr 
but puMM B o d Nerling qualitle* of bead ud heuL 



CHAPTER LXXXrX. 

Washington ta the head of the Army. 



I. Tac Moofld continental congress met, aocoiding to the piD~ 
vision* of the first, st Philadelphia, May 20, 1775. At this meeting, 
tweJTe of the colonies were fatrljr repTesented. Georsis, it seems, 
did not send in her delegates tilt some time in July. Mr. Rsndolph 
vas again chosen their president. 

S. At the opening of the congrees, Jobn Hancock presented the 
most ample and conclusJTe evidence that, in the battle of Lexington, 
the Idn^ s troops were the Gret aggressots. The delegates were 
united in the opinion that It was necessary to put the colonies in a 
state nf defence, and, though they should continue to hope for the 
best, to make all possible prepuation for the tiiorat which could 



Wixn dia llM rnKoai caornM matt) Hov muiy colnnid m 
lu> ou .he pTHldenU S. Wtiu wai iliins tir J^hn Huicack 1 W 
tu] 1 3, Wbu did ilwj fim procKd la dot Tb nbat nitiw i 
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feo elect George Washing^ton, one of the delegates from yirffinia, 
wlio was already favorably known, commander-in-chief of the 
srmy. 

4. The following anecdote will serve to show, in a striking man- 
ner, the modesty of Washington. The eldet President Adams, then 
a member of congress from Massachusetts, was the person who 
first proposed to make the appointment. Though he does not 
appear to have called Washington by name, at fii:st, yet his allusions 
were so strong that no one could mistake his meaning, upon which 
Washington sprang from his seat and retired to an adjoining 
room. 

5. One more fact, in this place, concerning him. Before his 
appointment, five hundred dollars a month had been voted to the 

, chief commlnder of the army. Afler Washington's appointment, 
he most respectfully assured congress that he did not wish to receive 
any profit irom the ofiice. ** I will keep an account," said he, '* of 
my expenses ; — these, I doubt not, they will discharge ; and that is 
all I desire." 

6. Four major-generals and eight brigadier-generals, to serve under 
Washington, were also appoint^. The names of the first wore 
Artemas Ward, Charles Lee, Philip Schuyler, and Israel Putnam. 
Those of the second were Seth romeroy, Richard Montgomery, 
David Wooster, William Heath, Joseph Spencer, John Thomas, 
John Sullivan and Nathaniel Greene. 

7. At this critical period in the history of the colonies, congress 
Appointed a general or national fast — the first of the kind ever kept 
in this country. The season, as it appears, was religiously observed. 
It was the 20th of July. 

8. The appointment of Washington, as commander-in-chief of the 
army, was made on the 15th of June. He received his commission 
four days, aflerwards. In company with Grenerals Lee and Schuyler, 
he left Philadelphia for the north on the 21st of June, and after a little 
delay in New York — where he left General Schuyler — he arrived 
at Cambridge, near Boston, on the 2d of July. 



c 



CHAPTER XC. 
Attack on Quebec. 

1. When Washington reached Cambridge, the British forces In 
Boston amounted to eleven thousand five hundred. The American 

Washington raised % 4. Tell the anecdote of Adams and Washfninon. 6. What more 
can you eixy of him 7 6. Tell the names of the generals and brigiadier-generaU choaen 
to serve under Washington. 7. What £ist did congress appoint? 8. What can you 
say of Washington at this time ? 
XC. — 1. What was the amount of the British forest I Of the American Y 2. Whtt 
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fimea were twmiBilljr ^MQt seventeen Ihoiuand ; thongli, exduaive]?- 

of the uck and absent, really but fourteen thousand live hundred 
Ab they were arranged, however, In a semi-circle of about twelve 
miles in length, they were thought inBufficient for beaeging closely 

3. Washington, as soon bb he had taken a snrvcy of Ihe whole 
ipwind, called a couitcil of war. "Tbis council, without a dissentine 
voice, gave it as their opinion that the posts around Boston, thoDgS 
numerous, must be occupied and sustained ; and that, for this pur- 

C, a force of at least twenty-two thousand men was necessary. 
V also tecomcDended to the colonies of New England to make up 
the deficiency. 

3. One ^reat difficulty which stared them in the face was the want 
of ammumtioD. Washingloa had found, to his eurpriw, that there 
was not powder enough in the whole American army to furnish nine 
cartridges to each man. This was a most trying fact, and perplexed 
even the conimander himseif. 

4. While he was employed in organizing the army near Boston, so 
BS to render it available. Generals Schuyler and Montgomery had 
taken fort Chambleo, in the north, and besieged St. John's. The 
latter was also at length taken, with six hundred prisoners and five 
hundred stands of aims. It was during the siege of St. John's that 
Colonel Allen was taken prisoner. 

5. After the capture of St. John's, General Montgomery went 
against Montreal, which surrendered without resistance. He next 



J)eath o/ MmtgoBary. 
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way of the Kennebec river, seven hundred of whose troops had ar- 
rived late in the autumn, scaled the heights of Abraham, and plac^ 
themselves before the city. 

6. Arnold had, however, been so slow in his operations, after his 
arrival in the river near the city, that the enemy was better prepared 
fiw a defence than had been supposed. Besides, he had no artillery, 
and only six charges of powder to each man. In these circumstances, 
he was obliged to fall. back twenty miles up the river, with his troops, 
and wait the arrival of General Montgomery. 

7. He was joined by the latter and three hundred men, December 
1st, and they proceeded forthwith to the siege of Quebec. After 
continuing the siege till December 31st, they made a desperate 
attempt to scale the walls, in which Gener^- Montgomery and 
several of his most valuable officers were slain, and General AmOld 
wounded. 

8. Being thus defeated in his purpose, Arnold ordered the army 
to retire about three miles, where they spent the winter. He had 
lost about one hundred men who were killed, and three hundred who 
were taken prisoners. In the spring, finding his ibrce too small to 
accomplish any important purpose, he left the country ; and the posts 
which had been taken in this quarter gradually returned into the Imnds 
of the British. 

9. The death of Greneral Montgomery was deeply lamented, both 
in Europe and America. He was bom in Ireland, and was a most 
escellent officer and valuable citizen. His two aids de camps and he 
fell at the same instant. Montgomery was only thirty-eight years of 
age. Congress ordered a monument to be erected m New York to 
bis memory. 

10. There were internal troubles, about this time, in Virginia. Lord 
Dunmore, the governor, like most of the colonial govemois, was no 
friend to the colonies. Fearing the colonial troops would seize the 
powder of the public magazines, he ordered it to be carried on board 
a vessel. He idso proceeded to arm and equip several vessels for the 
crown ; and, when the people would not furnish them with provisions, 
he went and burnt Norfolk, a town of about six thousand inhabitants 



CHAPTER XCL 

Storiei of Arnold's expedition to Quebec 

1. Thk project of taking an army across the district of Maine to 
Quebec, almost seventy years ago, was one which few would have 
undertaken bat Benedict Arnold. We shall learn something more 



dot 6. In whtl state was General Arnold? 7. What happened In the slrae of Que- 
bec} 8. What did Arnold order? What did he do in the spring? 9. Oire aome 
account of Monteomery. 10. What of the troubles in Vigrtnia? 
XCL, — 1 . What can you say of Arnold's project » 9. What is true TeepacOnf Wtrtb 



106 smuEs or txHoun sxramat 

rfhimheiMftflT. For the present it it cm]; iwcmmtt to nj ttet ha 
was more rash than judicious, and that hia strange expedition to Que- 
bec proved him to be so. 

2. It is true that Washington liked the plan well enough, and 
encouraged it ; but this does not show that it was not both rash and. 
hazardous. Washington did not know what a rough and dangeroiis 
route it was, and depended for his information on others, who probabij. 
misrepresented the facts. 

~. General Arnold set out in September. Ha bad with him, a& 



«as stated in the preceding; chapter, eleven hnndred men. He hsd 
also a few Tolunteen, besides, among whom was Aaton Btur, aflet- 
warda Tice-preaident of the United Sutes, then onl r twenty jreats of 
age. Thej went b; water to the month of the Kennebec ritei, in the. 



AraaliTs txptdilion lo Canada. 

4. There they procured two hundred batteaux. These were lon^, 
light flatrboata, for shallow water. The current of tlie river was 
rapid, the bottom rocky, and the navigation often interrupted by falls. 
Sometioies they had to transport the baggage by land a while, at others 
they were obliged to carry their boats on their shouldeis, or drag 
them np the rapids with rofws. 

5. They haa steep precipices to climb, vset shady forests to pass 
under, and quagmires to wade thiou^. They had ^so deep valleys 
to traverse, where the pine-trees were tossing over their heads in the 
stormy wind, and where the river was rushing end roaming over the 
rocks with a noise like that of the ocean. 

B. They were sometimes a whole day in travelling four or five 
mites, with their baggage laced on their backs, and axes in their 
hands to hew a toad through the wilderness. Some of them died at 

\MtUMt 1. Wbal tngpi bud Amntd I i. Hawdidlbalnuia pnucd upon Ihi nlal 
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Uult from mere fatigue ; many others became aek and periahed, and 

all suffered greatly for want of food, 

7. Many a youn£^ soldier, as he lay down at night on his pillow 
of green Doughs, hungry and fatigued, and perhaps cold, too, for 
the firosty nights had come, thought of the parental home and 
fireside, where, perhaps, a mother and sister were weeping for him. 
But these thoughts were driven away by the next morning's march. 

8. By the time they reached the source of Dead river, a branch 
of the Kennebec, their provisions were almost exhausted ; and what 
remained were damaged, as well as their ammunition, by water which 
had got into the batteaux during their passage. The soldiers, it is 
said, began to kill and eat the lean dogs they had with them ; and 
even this food was esteemed a luxury. 

9. The sick had now become so numerous that one of the colonels 
was ordered back with them to Boston. He not only obeyed the 
orders, but went further, and took back his whole regiment of three 
hundred or four hundred men. He was tried aflerwards for deserting 
General Arnold ; but the court-martial acquitted him on the ground 
that the men must have starved had they remained. 

10. But Arnold marched on. For thirty-two days not a human 
dwelling was seen. ^^^J arrived, at fast, on the mountains 
between the Kennebec and Chaudiere, and found their way down the 
latter to Point Levy, opposite Quebec, where they arrived November 
9. The people were as much amazed, at their arrival, as if so many 
ghosts had come among them --^ which, indeed, many of them more 
resembled than living beings. 



CHAPTER XCn. , 

The British driven from Boston. 

1. The British, all this while, had possession of Boston, Roxbury 
neck, and Bunker's Hill, and the command of the harbor and ship 
ping. They, therefore, had free access to such supplies as came to 
them over the water. But it happened, in one instance, in the winter 
of 1775-6, that the supply of fuel and food fell short, and the army 
wf*re put on very scanty allowance. 

2. In this extremity, they sent eleven armed vessels to Georgia, 
to bring rice; but only two of them could get any, on account 
of the hostile state of the public feeling toward them. For fuel, they 
used tiie timber of dwelling-houses and other buildings which they 
pulled down for that purpose, and even of some of the churches. 

3. In the spring of 1776, efforts were made in England to raise 
troops for the American war, but they were not very successful. 

6, 6, 7. What difficultiM had they bv land? 8. What of thair provisiona I 9. What 
waa dona bv one of the colonels 7 lO. Deacribe their march to Quebec. 
Zai. — 1. How ware the Britiah aituatad at thia time? What did tb^y dol 
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The war was not popular among the common people there, and only a 
few thousand soldiers were enlisted. At length a bargain was made 
by the government for seventeen thousand German troops, called 
Hessians, because they came from the small state of Hesse. These 
were all sent over to America. 

4. General Kb we had succeeded General Gage in the command 
at Boston, some time in the year 1775. About tl^ end of December, 
Washington had discovered that a plan was on foot for making an 
attack on some part of the coast — jpethxpa New York. To prevent 
this, as well as to gain possession of Boston, he began to meditate an 
attack on the town. 

5. It had been his purpose to make the attack in February, when 
both Charles river and the harbor were firmly frozen over ; but in a 
council of war the plan was opposed, and he yielded his opinion, 
though he did it reluctantly. It was now determined to get posses- 
sion of the Dorchester (South Boston) Heights, which commanded 
the harbor. 

6. On the 2d of March the movement was begun. To conceal his 
real design from the enemy, Washington first made an attack on 
the town from Cambridge and Lechmere's Point with bomb-shells. 
This was continued for two or three days, especially at evening. 
The object was to divert the attention of the British &om Dorchester 
Heights. 

7. During the night of March 4, 1776, immediately afler the 
firing began from Cambridge and elsewhere. General Thomas, with 
eight hundred men, and a working party of twelve hundred, with- 
the necessary took, passed over from Roxbury, as silently as pos- % 
sible, to the heights, and went to work. The ground was very hard, 
but by daylight they were able so fax to complete an entrenchment, 
that it served to shield tiiem, in a good degree, from the shot of the 
enemy. 

8. When the British saw these works in the morning, they were 
greatly astonished. They perceived, in a moment, what an advan- 
tage they gave to the Americans, and that they must either dislodge 
them or give up the town. They sent out two thousand troops 
against them in boats, but a storm prevented them from landing so as 
to act in concert. 

9. At a council of war, held next morning, it was determined to 
quit the town. But as they did not depart at once, the Americans 
continued to strengthen and extend Uieir works, till, on the 17th of 
March, they had made such progress that the British dared not 
remain longer ; and by ten o^clock in the forenoon they were all 
under sail. 

10. Great was the joy of the Boston people when they saw tlie 
last of the British troops embark, and a division of Washington's 
army, under General Putnam, marching triumphantly over the neck 

3. What WM «on6 in 1776? What barfiain was at length mad«? 4. What of Genend 
Howaf Washington? 6. What was his purpose? How was the plan changed? 
6. What was done on the 2d of March? Why was this done ? 7. What was done on 
March 4th? 8. What did the British then do ? 9. How did the Americans gain an 
idnuntage orer the British? 10. Describe the feelings of the Americans. 11. What 
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mto the town. Washington himself, with the rest of his army, 
entered next day amid general acclamations. 

11. Boston must have presented a dismal spectacle at this time. 
For sixteen months it had been sabjected to all the distresses of a 
close siege, and to all the multiplied abuses of a foreign soldiery. 
Churches had been used for quarters for the soldiers, and tiieir fdmi- 
tare and benches destroyed, and shops and houses, in many instances, 
l»illaged of goods and clothing. 

12. The suffering of the citizens, for want of food and fuel, had 
become extreme. Wood could not be had for less than ten dollars a 
cord ; fish was twenty-two cents a pound ; ham forty-five cents ; ducks 
a dollar apiece; turkeys three doHars; sheep eight dollars, and 
vegetables could scarcely be had. Apples were seven or eight dol- 
lars a barrel. Some, in the scarcity of food, were glad to eat horse- 
desh. 

13. Yet there were some who did not share in the general joy at 
seeing the British depart. They behoved America was wrong in 
resbting the parent country, and could not conscientiously afford their 
aid. They were called tories or refugees. More than a thousand 
such — some say fifteen hundred — left the town with the British 
fleet for Halifax ; and many never returned. 

14. The Boston people, after the battle of Lexington, had been 
permitted to leave the town with their efifects, provided they lodged 
their arms in Faneuil Hall ; and nearly t^o thousand fire-arms and 
six hundred and thirty-four pistols, Sic, had been deposited there. 
They now began to return. These sad the army of Washington, 
consisting of twenty-one thousand ei^ht hundred regular troops and 
six thousand eight hundred militia, gave quite a new appearance to 
the face of things. 



CHA2TER XCni* 

Battle at SuUivan^s Island. 

I. Driven from Boston, the British now turned their thoughts 
toward New York and Charleston. The attack on Charleston was 
to be attempted first. For this purpose the British Admiral Sir Peter 
Parker and General Clinton, having met at Cape Fear, sailed to the 
south, and, on the 4th of June, anchored about six miles fix)m the 
city. 

S. The fleet consisted of two fifty-gun ships, four IKgates, each of 
twenty-eight gans, and several smaller vessels. The land forces of 

WM the state of Boaton at this time 9 12. Y/}al wen the prices of fuel and provisions t 
la Who were those who did not rejoice at the departure of the British? 14. What 
had been done aOer the hatUe of Lexington? Of what did the army conaist? 

XCni. — 1. What of the BriUsh? What preparations were made to altaclc Charies* 
Coal 2. Of what did the forces of the BriUsb consist f How was SiUiTaa's lalaad 

15 
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GenetBl Clinton were twenty-eight hundred. Their anchorage ww 
oXtiiree miles from Sullivan's Island, which the Americans had 
fortified, and which was defended by three hundred and seventy-five 

regular soldiers and a few militia. . ,i, -^ xv v* 

3. Before proceeding against Charleston itself, it was thought 
advisable to destroy the works on SuUivan's Island. An attack was 
therefore made on tiie 28tii of June, a littie before noon. The fort 
on the island was built of palmetto wood, so spongy that the shot 
buried themselves in it, without shivering it to pieces. It was 
defended, moreover, by sixty pieces of cannon. 

4. For ten long hours, the contest was terrible. Ship after ship 
poured in upon the fort its tremendous broadsides. The Amencans 
also fought with great energy and effect. The whole harbor seemed 
to be in a flame. Two of the vessels were soon disabled, and a 
third almost destroyed, while great numbers of their men were dain. 

6. In one instance the fire of the fort completely ceased. Their 
powder was exhausted. The British now thought themselves sure 
of victory. But a new supply of powder came, and the battle went 
on hotter than ever for a considerable time longer. 

6. In another instance, the flag-staff of the fort being shot away, 
a sergeant, by the name of Jasper, leaped dovm upon the beach, tooK 
up the flag, and, in spite t)f the incessant firing of the shipping, 
mounted and placed it iwain upon the rampart. This sergeant was 
afterwards presented wifii a sword and a commission ; but the latter 
he refused to accept. 

7. The firing ceased betii^een nine and ten in the cvenmg, and 
the ships hauled off. They were exceedingly shattered, and two 
hundred of their men were killeJi or wounded. The Americans had 
but ten killed and twenty-two wbqnded ; though the damage done 
to the island was immense — every hut and even every tree being 
destroyed. 

8. This defence of Sullivan's Island was considered as one of the 
most brilliant events of the revolutionary war. Great credit was 
given to the commanding officeT, Colons Moultrie, in honor of whom 
the fort was afterwards called Fort Moultt^. 



CHAPTER XCIV. 
Dedaration of IndependeTKe 

1. The third American congress convened in May of this year, 
1776, and the session was one of great and pertuanent interest 
The independence of the colonies had, indeed, already been talked 

ieftnded? 3, 4. Describe the attack. 5. What happened at one time? 6. Tell the 
anecdote of the ilas*«taff. 7. When did the battle cease? What was the loss on both 
■idaaf 8. What was thought of the defence of Sullivan's Island? What was it after- 
wards called? And why? ,^ 
XdV. — 1. Why was the third congress one of particular interest f 2. What was toa 
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of among the people ; bol here it becaioe an eariy topic of discussion 
by their delegates. . 

2. The first resolution of this body, on the subject, was introduced 
June 7, b}r Richard Henry Lee, one of the delegates from Virginia. 
It was, '' that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states ; tiiat they are absolved irom all allegiance 
to the British crown; and that all pditical connection between 
them and* the state of Great Britain is aad ought to be totally dis- 
solved." 

3. His speech, on introducing that resolution, was one of the most 
eloquent ever heard in the councils of America, and drew forth able 
remarks from others. On the 11th of June, it was still further dis- 
cussed, and again on the 1st of July. On the 2d of July, a committee 
was elected to draft a declaration according to the spirit of Mr. Lee's 
resolution. ^ 

4. This committee, consisting^of Thomas Jefierson, of Virginia, 
John Adams, of Massachusetts, Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania, 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, and Robert R. Livingston, of New 
York, reported a Declaration of Independence, which, on the 4th of 
July, was adopted and ordered to be handsomely engrossed on parch- 
ment, to be signed. 

5. By this instrument the thirteen American colonies declared 
themselves Free and Independent, under the name of the Thirteen 
United States of America, It was signed, on the 2d of August, by 
all the members of the congress then present, and by some who had 
not been present on the 4th of July. Their number was fifty- 
six. 

6. To sign such an instrument as this, in such circumstances, 
required no little firmness. It would be regarded by Great Britain as 
treason, and might bring a person to the most violent or ignominious 
death. Yet the hand-writing of the signers, as may be seen by the 
copies of the declaration which are preserved, is firm, except ii^ the 
case of Stephen Hopkins, an aged man, who had the palsy. 

7. None of these signers of the Declaration of Independence are 
now living, though most of them lasted to a good old age. Four 
lived beyond the age of ninety; fourteen exceeded eighty; and 
twenty-three exceedol seventy. Their average a^ was about sixty- 
five. The average age of the delegates from New England was 
seventy-five. 

8. This fact of their great age has been sometimes adduced as a 
proof of the Divine approbation and blessing on the cause they 
espoused. To a truly philosophic mind, however, it only proves that 
life is prolonged and health promoted by living for such purposes as 
develop all our powers, inst^ of spendmg ourselves in the depths of 
ignorance, listlessness or selfishness. 

9. It, however, intimated one thing moie. Since the mental 

first resolution passed by this body 7 3. What of Mr. Lee's speech 7 4. Who were the 
members of the committee? 5. what was declared by the instrument drawn up by the 
committee 1 B/ whom was it issued? 6. What was required in the signing of thli 
instrument? What is said of the hand- writing of the signers ? 7. What can vou say 
of these men ? 8. What may be deduced from the Act of the adranced age of the sign* 
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Mtirity uid eaergj which an awakened ta a ^leat political conflid 
aie favonble to health and longerity, is it not highly probable that the 
peat moTBl revolnuan, on the era of whioh we UTe, bj ronsing' the 
whole betn^ — the moral and religiooa, no leas than the inlellwtual 
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10. The DeclaTation of Independence was received, ereiywhere 
thtoaghoat the XJrion, with tokens of approbation. ProceaaionB were 
fotmiM, bells rang, cannon fired, and patriotic addresses made, accom 
panied bj all the nsnal demonstrations of public joy. Such waa the 
spirit, at least, of the majority ; though It muet be admitted, there 
were those who viewed the whole matter in a Teiv diSerent 
^t. 



CHAPTER XCV. 
Defenet of New York. 

I Tmb British began to oolleet, about this time, on Staten Island, 
near New York, in order to make preparation to attack the city. 
General Clinton, after the battle at SulliTan'a Island, had gone there 
with his troopB, and General Howe had come there from Halifax, 
eariy iniuly. Some of the refugee colonists, of New Tork, had also 
fobed tiuim — two hundred in a single instance. 

•nof ItM DkIuuIihiI a. WhitntlKlliiiucan foamikaw thlintitactl 10. B» 
wuitH DoeUntlon rHiindltiroufbiut lbs Union) 
XCV. — I. WkiLdldUHBctUitaDootiHlatadal Who jolud ibsn 1 1. Whukad 
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foliuwed him. When collected tocher, in the cit; and iu Ticinity, 
Ihey were Tound to Moonnt to aereiiteeu thoonnd two hnndied.ainl 
twenty-&ai men. 



Ctnerat ClaUan. 

3. About Bfleen thonsBud of the American troops, under Generals 
SuUivui and Putnam, were stationed at Brooklyn, on Long Island. 
A pen of the British array crossed otct from Staten Island to Long 
Island, to nuke a descent upon the Aniericans. They landed on 
Long Island, August 22. 

4. On the 87th of Augnst they began an attack, and a battle 
ensued, which lasted the whole day, and ceased only with the dark- 
ness of the night. The British i^ the adTantage ; though it was 
procured at the expense of from three hundr^ to five hmidred 

5. But the American loss was Still greater. More than a thonaand 
of their number were taken prisoneiB ; and among the rest General 
Sulliian and Lord Sterling, From one to two hundred were slain. 
About hia thousand of the American troops were actively engaged, 
who were obliged to sustain the shock of fifteen thousand of the 

8. One cause of the misfortunes of the Amerir^ns this day was, 
no doubt, the inexperience of the troops. Another was the want of 
suitable officers. One of the generals wsa sick, and General Put- 

WuhlnfUndona) What tnwpa hid he u Nsw Ynik f 3, What innpa nn Hnt M 
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nam, though as braye a man as there was in the army, had bat 
recently arrived, and was unacquainted with the ground. 

7. The British army encamped within half a mile of the American 
lines, and on the following day began to make preparations to renew 
tlie attack, confidently expecting that they should speedily be able to 
cut off the whole army. In this, however, they were disappointed ; 
for, when they were ready for the attack, not an American was to be 
found on the island. 

8. Under the personal care and inspection of Washington, who 
had crossed from New York and joined the army the- day before the 
battle, the American troops recrossed to the city, on the morning of 
the 30th, just in time to save tliemselves. They had moved chiefly 
in the night and under cover of a fog. Indeed, the British were so 
near the last troops who embarked, that they distinctly heard their 
movements. 

9. Upon the retreat of the American army from Long Island, 
Washin^n gave vent to his feelings in a manner which was not at 
all usual with him. He had been on horseback, continually, two or 
three days and nights, and had not closed his eyes in sleep for the 
whole time, and was, therefore, but poorly prepared to endure the 
mortification of a defeat. 

10. As it was expected that the British would forthwith attack 
New York, a council of war was called, in which it was at length 
determined to evacuate the city. Afler removing the military stores 
and baggage to Kingsbridge, fifleen miles from the city, about nine 
thousand of the troops followed, and the remainder soon afterwards 
The British took possession of New York, September 15. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 
Battle of White Plains. — Retreat of Washington. 

1. After leaving three thousand troops to garrison Fort Lee, on 
the Hudson, Washington had retreated from Kingsbridge, and en- 
trenched himself at White Plains, thirty miles from New York. 
The British, after gaining some advantages in a skirmish at Harlem 
Heights, near the city, slowly pursued the retreating army, and 
overtook them at their encampment at White Plains. 

2. Here, October 28, a considerable action took place, and several 
hundreds fell on both sides. It would not be easy, however, to say 
which party was victorious. Washington did not leave his position, 
and the British did not immediately advance. Finding, however, 
that ^hc enemy had received a reinforcement, soon after the battle, 
Washinffton retreated five miles to North Castle. 



7. What waadone by the Britiah army? 8. How had the Anwrlcans left New York? 
9. What can you say of Washington ? 10. What did the council deiennine upo.i ? 

XCVI. — l. Where did Washington encamp? What was done by the Britiah t 
2. Wkatof tU« engagement? To what place did Waahington retreat? 3. Where did 
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3. Heie he left seyen thousand five hundred men under Greneral 
Lee, and then crossed the Hudson with the rest of his troops, and 
stationed himself in the neighborhood of Fort Lee, on the New 
Jersey shore. Forts Lee and Washington were on the banks of the 
Hndson, ten miles above New York, and commanded the navigation 
of the river. 

4. On the 15th of November, the British went against Fort Wash- 
ington. A summons was sent to Colonel Magaw, the commander, 
to surrender, on pain of being put to the swokI. As he refused to 
comply, an attack was made the next morning with such fury that 
when a second summons was sent, the colonel was glad to capitulate. 
All his men, amounting now to about two thousand six hundred, 
were made prisoners. 

5. The British army sustained a heavy loss in the <«onilict — from 
eight hundred to one thousand men. But, being dexermined to fol- 
low up the victory, they soon proceeded, under Lord Comwallis, to 
attack Fort Lee, on the other side of the river. This was com- 
manded by General Greene. As the British forces were evidently 
too strong for him, he evacuated it before he lost the opportunity. 

6. General Greene was a humane man, as is evidenv. from his 
unwillingness on this and other occasions to expose, to no good pur- 
pose, the lives of his men. He was the son of a Quaker preacher 
in Rhode Island, and was fond of learning, though he had *■ ut few 
opportunities for study. 

7. He had first signalized himself in the battle of Lexington, 
before which he had been engaged either in studying or school teach- 
ing. Law was the profession at which he aimed, and in which his 
natural inclination and great perseverance would have made him suc- 
cessful, had he not been called away in early life to share the fortunes 
of war. 

8. The whole American army now retreated through New Jersey 
towards Philadelphia, — the British closely following them. The 
pursuit was so very close that the hindmost forces of the Americans 
were sometimes in sight of the bridges they had passed over 
and pulled down afler them, when the British were building them up 
again. 

9. This was a calamitous hour to the Americans. When the 
retreat commenced, the American forces scarcely exceeded four 
thousand ; and when they crossed the Delaware, at Trenton, the 
number of effective men was reduced to three thousand. Even 
this force, poorly fed and sustained, was daily and hourly dimin- 
ishing. 

10. Washington, however, in the midst of all this discourage- 
ment, did not allow himself to be depressed. While all else wore 
the appearance of gloom — even the countenances of the soldiers — 



he then station himself? 4. Describe the enfagement. 6. What was next d«ne by the 
British 1 Who commanded Fort Lee 7 6. what is the character of General Greene ? 
7. Where did he first signalize himself? What was his profession? 8. What of the 
American army ? Describe the pursuit. 9. What was the situation of the Americans? 
10. How did Washington appear in these trying circumstances ? 11. What did ths 
British forces nowde? 
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Washington was serene and cheerful. Trusting to the justice of the 
cause he had espoused, and to Heaven, he persevered, in the midst 
of difficulties which would at least have shaken the constancy of many 
who have deserved the name of very brave men. 

11. On the very day of Washington's retreat over the Delavrare, 
the British forces took possession of Rhode Island, and blocked 
up a squadron of American vessels there, and a number of privateers 
at Providence. The island was held by the king's forces two or 
three years. 



CHAPTER XCVn. 

Battle at TrentOTu 

1. Philadelphia being every day in danger of becoming the seat 
of war, congress, in December, 1776, adjourned to Baltimore; 
not, however, till the^ had drawn up and adopted certain articles 
of Confederation^ in spirit not unlike the Federal Constitution adopted 
many years afterward. These they sent to the respective assemblies 
of each state for approbation. They also gave nearly absolute 
power to Greneral Washington to conduct the military affiiiis of the 
country. 

2. After crossing the Delaware river into Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington very fortunately received a reinforcement of about fifteen bun- 
dled mei), besides a considerable body of militia; so that he had 
now with him an army of seven thousand. But, as the term of 
enlistment with a large proportion of his older troops would expire 
at the end of the year, Washington was anxious to effect something 
immediately. 

3. The BritiBh army was yet at Trenton. Washington's plan 
was to recross the Delaware and attack them in their quarters. It 
was late in the season, being December 25; and, to use a well- 
known phrase, '* as cold as Christmas." Yet, neither Washington 
nor his troops were to be deterred by this. 

4. At night, the army, in three divisions, attempted to cross the 
river in as many different places. It was not only cold, but dark and 
stormy. The river was crowded with broken ice, rushing together 
and sweeping down its rapid current. The division commanded by 
Washington in person was alone successful. This got safely over, 
|uid, at eight in the morning, they were before Trenton. 

5. Thev first attacked a body of Hessians, who, after a most 
determined resistance, at Icngtii surrendered. From nine hundred 
to one thousand of them were made prisoners, with some cannon 

XCVn. — 1. What did con^raM now do ? What articles did they draw up ? 2. What 
rBinforcemant did Washington receive? What was he anxious to do? 3. What was 
WaahiDftoa'a plaol 4. DoMribe the paasaga of tha Delaware. 6. What bodjr was 
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Five hundred cavalry alone made their escape. This bnlliant 
achievement, at a moment of great despondency, roused the spirits 
of our army, and kindled anew the flagging- hopes of the comitry. 

C. As Washington did not think it prudent to hazard anything 
more ai present, he immediately returned to the Pennsylvania side of 
the Delaware with his prisoners. But having refreshed his troops 
and secured his prisoners, he crossed once more to Trenton, and took 
up his head quarters there. 

7. Their success at Trenton had infused new courage into the 
American troops, and Washington was determined to make the most 
of it. It was soon found that the British were concentrating their 
forces at Princeton and preparing for battle. On the 2d of January, 
1777, they came on to Trenton. On their approach, Washington 
retired with his forces and posted himself on the opposite bank 
of a rivulet, from which he kept up a firing upon the enemy lill 
night. 

8. At dark, the firing ceased on both sides. Comwallis encamped 
with his troops near the village, expecting to receive a reinforcement 
early the next morning, when he should be well prepared to renew 
the attack. The fires kindled by the two JEirmies were in fuli view of 
each other. 

9. The situation of the Americans was exceedingly critical. The 
forces of Comwallis, if they were concentrated at Trenton, as there 
was reason to expect, were greatly superior to those of Wash- 
ington. If a battle should be hazarded in the morning it was with 
almost a certainty of being defeated. But the Delaware could not 
now be crossed with safety, on account of the broken ice. 

10. But there was another difficulty in the way of recrossing the 
river. It would leave New Jersey wholly to the enemy, depress the 
public mind, check the enlistment of recruits, of which the army stood 
in great need, and leave open the door to an attack on Philadelphia. 



CHAPTER XCVIIL 

Battle near Princeton, 

1. The final determination was to march by a circuitous route, as 
quickly as possible, to Princeton, and, if possible, proceed to Bruns- 
wick, where Lord Comwallis had stores. In order, however, to 
secure the baggage, Washington had it removed, as^ secretly as pos- 
sible, to Burlin^on. 

2. The army commenced its march at midnight. With a view 

first attacked ? Wliat was the result of the attack 1 6. What did Washlnelon now do J 
7 What was aoon found? What was done in 1777? What did Washington do J 
8* What was the suie of both armies at dark ? 9. What was the situatioa of tfaa 
Americans? 10. What good reasons were there for not crossing the Delaware ? 
XCVIIL — I. What was finaUy determined upon? What bad WaaWngton dontl 
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to deceive the British, the fires were left unextinguished, and the 
guards even remained to keep them burning brightly, and also to 
watch the bridge and fords of the rivulet till daylight, when they 
were to follow the army. The project succeeded to a charm, and a 
little after sunrise, next morning, Washington's army was seen 
approaching Princeton. 

3. Here he met with some British regiments on the march, and 
one of the hottest battles ensued which was fought during the whole 
war. At first, the British, with fixed bayonets, compelled the Amer- 
icans to retreat, with considerable loss, and, among the rest, that of 
General Mercer of Virginia. 

4. Washington, with the main body of the army, now came on, 
and renewed the attack with great spirit. Contrary to his usual 
policy, and the policy of wax generally, he exposed himself, for a 
time, to the hottest fire of the enemy. At length, victory was de- 
clared in ftLvor of the Americans. 

5. But it was dearly bought. In addition to the brave General 
Mercer, two colonels from Penneylvania, and several other valuable 
officers, were among the EJain. The total loss of the Americans was 
not stated. It was only said that while the British lost one hundred 
killed and three hundred prisoners, the American loss was somewhat 
less. 

6. Lord Comwallis discovered, at daylight, that the Americans 
had escaped, upon which he followed on to Princeton. But he 
arrived a little too late to engage in the confiict ; Washington having 
retired, in his usual prudent manner, toward Morristown. Here the 
army took up their quarters for the winter. 

7. It was time for them to do so, for it was not only January, but 
the troops needed repose, as well as almoin everything else. During 
their late marches many of them had been without shoes, and their 
naked feet, in passing over the ftozen ground, were so gashed as to 
mark every step with blood. Moreover, there was scarcely a tent in 
the whole army. 

8. Though the main body of the army was at Morristown, a small 
body of troops, under General Putnam, wintered at Princeton. These, 
with the volunteers and militia, completely overran New Jersey. 
One party surprised Elizabethtown, and took one hundred prisoners. 
Another took sixty refugees, on British pay. Another, still, besides 
some prisoners, took forty wagons, one hundred horses, &c. General 
Putnam, alone, with his small army, captured, during the winter, 
about one thousand prisoners ! 

9. There had been, for some time, a great irant of arms ana 
ammunition in the American army ; but, about this time, a twenty- 
four gun vessel arrived from France, with eleven thousand stands 

2. What was done to deceive the British ? What of the army ? 3. What now ensued • 
Result to the Americsuis ? '4. What of Washington? 5. What officers did the 
Americans lose? What of the British loss? 6. What did Lord Comwallis then do ? 
Where did the American army encamp for the winter? 7. What had been the state of 
tlM troops ? 8. What of the troops under PuUiam? What success had they during the 
winter? 0. Wha& ammunition did the Americans now receive? 10. What of the 
nnaU-poxt 
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of amiB and one thousand barrels of powder. At the same time, also, 
ten thousand stands of arms arrived in another quarter. 

10. It is also worthy of remark that the smaU-pox having appeared 
among the regular troops at Morristown, during the winter, Wash- 
ington had his soldiers, nearly all, inoculated. The disease was light, 
except in a very few instances ; not a day passing in which they could 
not, had they been called upon, have encountered the enem? 



CHAPTEB XCIX. 

Attack on Danlmryt in Connecticut, 

1. In the spring of 1777, the British commander in New York 
amused himself by sending out detachments of troops to ravage the 
country. One of these was sent against some military stores at 
Peekskill, on the east side of the Hudson, about fifty miles above 
New York. On its approach, the Americans fired the store-houses • 
and retired. 

2. On the 26th of April, Greneral Tryon, with a detachment of two 
thousand men, made an expedition to Connecticut for a similar pur- 
pose. He landed near Fairfield, and marched through th^ country, 
with the greatest possible speed, and almost without opposition, to 
Danburv. 

3. The few militia who were at Danbury fied to a neighboring 
height, and waited for a reinforcement. The British, in the mean 
time, destroyed eighteen houses, eight hundred barrels of pork and 
beef, eight hundred barrels of flour, and two thousand bushels of 
grain. Seventeen hundred tents were also either destroyed or carried 
away. Nothing was spared but the houses of the tories. 

4. On their return through Ridgefield, they found the road blocked 
up by General Arnold with five hundred men. They also soon found 
themselves attacked in the rear by Generals Wooster and Silliman, 
with a force of three hundred. A skirmish ensued, in which General 
Wooster was slain and his troops driven back. They then proceeded 
and were met by Greneral Arnold. 

5. A sharp conflict ensued. A whole platoon fired at Arnold, 
when he was not over thirty yards distant, but they only killed his 
horse. A soldier advanced towards him with his bayonet, but Arnold 
shot him dead with his pistol, and escaped. But two thousand regu- 
lar troops were too strong for eight hundred raw mihtia, and the latter 
were dispersed. 

6. Arnold returned to the attack next day, at eleven o'clock, and 

XCIX. — 1. What can you say of the conduct of the British in 1777 ? What of Peeks* 
kill? 2. General Tryon? 3. What destruction did the British make at Danbury? 
4. How were the militia haiaeied f 6. What was now done ? Result of the conflict ? 

16 
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Opposed the British till five in the afternoon, when they reached their 
snips. Here they even chared unon them, but were repulsed. The 
British, upon this, embarked for New York ; not, however, without 
the loss of nearly two hundred of their men. 

7. Arnold behaved, on this occasion, with great bravery; as, 
indeed, up to this hour, he always had done. On account of his 
good conduct, congress presented him with a fine, nobly dressed 
war horse. To the memory of General Wooster, they ordered a 
nKmament to be erected. 



CHAPTER C. 

Battle of the Brandytoine. 

1. During the sprinj? of this year, Washington remained en- 
trenched among the hills of New Jersey — the array daily and 
hourly gaining strength by new recruits. His forces, at length, 
amounted to fifleen thousand men, and the British were becoming 
afraid of him. In the latter part of the spring, his camp was at Mid- 
dlebrook. 

2. News was received about this time that General Burgoyne, 
with a large force, was approaching Ticondero^ ; and there was 
room for at least a suspicion that he aimed at New England, and it 
was thought that the British were likely to pass up the Hudson to 
meet and join him, instead of making the long-threatened attack on 
Philadelphia. 

3. This qnestion was settled by the arrival, in the Chesapeake,* in 
the month of July, of the British fleet from New York, with sixteen 
thousand men, under General Howe. By the 3d of September they 
were rapidly approaching Philadelphia. Washington, who had kept 
his eye on sUl their movements, was on the road to meet them. l*he 
two armies met at a place called Chadd's Ford, on the river Brandy- 
wine, about thirty miles front Philadelphia. 

4. Here, on the 11th of September, a severe battle took place, 
which lasted nearly all day. The Americans were, at length, de- 
feated with very great loss. They then made the best of their way 
to Chester, where they arrived that night, and the next day they pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia. 

5. Among the wounded of the American army, were Grcneial 
Woodford and the Marquis de La Fayette. The latter had only just 

6. What of Arnold? The BritiBh? 7. What was Aroold'a conduct cri this occaaion? 
What waa done by congresa ? 

C — I. What of the American fnrceaatthia time? 2. What news was received of 
General Burgoyne? What whs thought likeljr to be done by the British ^ 3. What 
general was at their head? Where did Washinxton meet him? 4. What waa the 
result of the battle? 6. What officera were wounded ? What of Marquis La Fayette 3 

* They went up th« Chesapeake because they had heard that the Delaware waa o^ 
ftnictad. 
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arrived firom France ; his commission in the anny ifvm dated July 
^Ist. He fought for the Americans (except when absent on their ao- 
count in France) til) the end of the war ; and always without pay. 
The Polish Count Pulaski also fought for us, for the first time, in this 
battle. 

6. Washington was very much mortified by this defeat. But 
neither the public mind nor congress itself would have been satisfied 
without, at least, an attempt to prevent the British from entering 
Philadelphia. Indeed, congress advised him to hazard a second battle, 
and he was, on the 16th of September, about to do so ; but an uhex- 
pected shower wet the powder in the cartridge-boxes of the troops, 
and he was obliged to give it up. 

7. The British also gained some other advantages about this time ; 
among which may be mentioned the surprise and defeat of Greneral 
'Wa3me. He had been sent with fifteen hundred men to harass the 
British, and cut off straggling parties. The enemy, having found out 
his position, came suddenly upon him, and killed and wounded about 
three hundred of his men. 

8. It was at length concluded to quit the city and neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, and repair to a strong position on the Schuylkill, twenty 
miles northward. The British, on the 26th of September, entered 
Philadelphia, and posted the main body of their forces at Gcrmantown, 
seven miles to the north. 



CHAPTER CI. 
Capture of General Prescott, 

1. On the 10th of July, of this year, 17T7, while the British, under 
Greneral Prescott, had complete possession of the island of Rhode 
Island, and lay encamped on the western side of it, one Barton, a 
militia colonel, of Warwick, having learned, from a deserter, their 
exact position, planned and executed an attack upon them as singular 
as it was successful. 

2. He first collected together his regiment, and then asked which 
of them would hazard their lives in an expedition he was about to un- 
dertake. Such, he said, as were willing, might signify it by stepping 
two paces forward. As he was known to be worthy of their confi- 
dence, every man of them stepped forward. 

3. Having made a selection of forty of the boldest and stoutest of 
them, and procured five whale-boats, they started off at nine o'clock 
in Uie evening. He directed them to sit perfectly still, like statues, 
and merely attend to and obey his orders. His own boat went for- 

Count Pulaski? 6. What mortified Washinjrton 1 What of congress? 7. What of 
General Wayne ? 8. What was at length concluded upon 7 Where did the Britiah poft 
themselves? 

CI. — I. Where were the British encamped in July, 1777? What did Barton under* 
take? 2. How did ha make known his plan to his regiment? 3. Bow did Uwj ataT 
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waad, and to distiogiush it, had a long pole extended from the fon 
party with a handkerchief tied to it. 

4. As they rowed by Prudence Island, they heard the English 
guard cry, '* All 's well." A noiee was heard on the main land, 
fike the trampling of horses, but, as it was Tery dark, nothing could 
be seen, and not a whisper was uttered. At length they landed, 
and set off for General Tresoott's lodgings, about a mile from the 
shore. 

5. In going along, they were obliged to pass a house oocupied by a 
oompany of caralry. '^ Who comes there !" said the sentinel. They 
said nothing and moyed on. '' Who comes there ?" said the sentinel 
again. ''Friends," said Barton. ''Advance, then, and give the 
eountersign," said the sentind. "We have none," said liarton; 
" but have you seen any deserters to-nichtl" 

6. In an instant, the sentinel found himself seized, his musket 
wrested from him, and himself pinioned. " Say not a single word," 
said Barton, " on penalty of instant death." Terribly frightened, and 
unable to make any resistance, he yielded to the command, and they 
took him along with them. 

7. They soon reached a house, burst the door, and rushed in. A 
British soldier, in his shirt, ran to awake and rouse the cavalr>' ; but 
the men would not believe a word he said, and only laughed at him. 
He confessed that the creature he had seen, who it happened was 
Colonel Barton, was dressed in white, which only increased the laugh, 
and so it ended. 

8. "Is General Prescott herel" said Barton, in a resolute tone, 
to the master of the house. "No, sir," said the poor fellow, 
frightened almost to death. Having secured him as a prisoner, they 
proceeded to search, but could not find Prescott. At this instant, 
Barton, from the head of the stairs, called to his men to fire the house 
at the four comers, as he would have Greneral Prescott, either dead 
or alive. 

9. Fire-brands were already in motion, when somebody in the 
next room asked, "What is the matter?" Barton burst open the 
door, and found an elderly gentleman sitting up in bed. " Are you 
General Prescott?" said he. "Yes, sir," was the reply. "You 
are my prisoner then," said Barton, clapping him on the shoulder. 
He begged the favor of putting on his clothes, but they only wrap- 
ped a cloak about him, and a stout negro man carried him to the 
boats. 

10. Major Barrington had leaped from the window while they were 
seizing Greneral Prescott, but he too was taken and hurried away to 
the brats. They had scarcely rowed through the British fleet, when 
a discharge of cannon convinced them that 3iey were discovered, and 
fifty boats were on the pursuit. 

11. But the pursuers were a little too late. Colonel Barton, with 

on their expedition 7 How was his own boat signalized ? 4. What did they hear among 
the British 7 5. Describe the meeting with the sentinel. 6. What did Barton do with 
the sentinel 7 7. What did the British soldier do ? 8. Wtiat means were talcen to secure 
Prescott 1 9. Describe the meeting between Bartoo and Prescott. 10. What other officer 
was taken 7 II. What did General Prascatt say to Barton 1 His reply? 
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his pxisonen, soon landed at Warwick Point. " Ton have made a 
bold push, colonel," said General Pzescott, as he stepped ashore. 
'* Thank you," said Barton, with a bow, ** we have done as well as 
w« could." 



CHAPTER CU. 

The War in the North. 

1. The moyements of Burgoyne, at the north, have been alluded 
to. He had arriyed at Quebec in May of this year, 1777, and while 
the British troops in the Middle States had been advancing to Phila- 
delphia, he had begun his march, by way of the river Sorel and Lakes 
Champlain and George, to Albany, where he hoped to meet Colonel 
St. Leger, who was to come from Lake Ontario, by way of the Mo- 
hawk. 

2. General Burgoyne was an ambitious, enterprising, and able 
officer. Fifteen years before, he had been engaged in Sie wars of 
Great Britain with the Portugese and Spaniards, and, during the 
siege of Boston, he had been, for a short time, employed there. He 
set out from Canada with more than seven thousand men, besides 
a considerable body of artillery, and a thousand Canadian Yolun- 
tccrs. 

3. On the 20th of May, he proceeded up Lake Champlain, and 
landed near Crown Point, where he met some Indians, to whom he 
made a war speech and gave the hand of friendship. Accompanied 
by a considerable body of the Indians, he advanced to Crown Point, 
and soon afterward to Ticonderoga. 

4. This place was defended by three thousand men, under General 
St. Clair. At a council of war, it was concluded to leave the fort at 
once ; but the British came up'with the rear of their army, at Hub- 
bardton, as they were leaving it, and a battle ensued, in which two 
hundred Americans were killed, six hundred wounded, and two hun- 
dred taken prisoners. 

5. The invading army reached Fort Edward, on the Hudson, July 
30, having destroyed much American property on the road. Here 
they made a halt, while the troops, espeeially the Indian allies, rav- 
aged the country. It was while these soldiers were quartered here 
that the famous murder of Mks McRea, a beautiful and accomplished 
American lady, took place. 

6. She was to have been married, soon, to a young Englishman, 
and he had sent two Indians, whom he considered trusty, to guide 
her across the woods to the place where he was stationed. On 



CI [. — 1 . What of Genaral Bur^poy oe ? 2. How had ha fonnerly been engaged ? 3. By 
whom waa he joined at Crown Point? 4. How waa Ticonderoga defended? What was 
the loss of the Americana? 6. What of the armiea? Who waa murdered at Fort 
Edward ? 6. What waa the cauae of her murder? 7. Who had commanded the fort 
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their way, the Indians fell into a quarrel which should have the 
offered reward for transporting her, when, to end the dispute, one of 
them killed her with his tomahawk. 

7. General Schuyler, who had commanded Fort Edward preyious 
1o the arrival of Burgoyne, had with him a force of about four thou- 
sand four hundred men. On the approach of the enemy, he had 
annoyed them greatly by felling trees in the roads and destroying 
bridges ; but finding them too strong for him, he liad abandoned the 
fort, and retreated across the Hudson to Saratoga. 

8. Colonel St. Lcger, with an army of regulars, New York 
tones and Indians, had by this time approached Fort Schuyler, at 
the head of the Mohawk river, where Rome now stands, and laid 
siege to it. A body of militia, on their way to act in its defence, was 
ambushed by the Indians, and four hundred of them killed, mortally 
wounded, or taken. 

9. After much skirmishing, and some hotly contested battles, in 
the neighborhood of the fort, in which victory was alternately on the 
side of the British and the Americans, Greneral Arnold, who had been 
sent to the relief of the fort, and who was not wanting in ingenuity, 
devised a stratagem for drawing off the Indians from St. Xjcger's 
army, which so weakened it that he was compelled to raise the siege. 



CHAPTER CHI. 
Battle of Bennington, 

1. While Burgoyne, with his army, was at Fort Edward, n^ 
learned that the Americans had a considerable amount of military 
stores and provisions at Bennington. With a view to secure them, 
he sent out Colonel Baum, a brave German officer, with five hundred 
German troops and one hundred Indians. 

2. According to a manuscript order of General Burgoyne's, the 
number of these Germans was three times as great as has just been 
stated. But whether there was fifteen hundred or only five hun- 
dred, they were not only very clumsy, but very inefficient troops. 
Their hats and swords, alone, weighed nearly as much as the whole 
equipment of a common soldier ; and they could scarcely march under 
their weight. 

3. When Colonel Baum, with his troops, was within seven miles of 
Bennington, he learned that the Americans were strongly entrenched, 
and were hourly expecting a reinforcement. He, therefore, halted, 
sent back information to Burgoyne, and waited for further orders. 
Burgoyne immediately sent five hundred more German troops to his. 
assistance. 

What did General Schuyler now do 7 8. What of Colonel Sl Leger 9 9. What was done 
by General Arnold ? 

cm. — 1. Whom did Burgoyne send to Bennington ? 2. What can you say of the 
German soldiers f 3. What occasioned Cdonel Bourn's deliy ? 4. Describe the attack 
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4. Bat before tiie arrival of these last, Genezal Stark, with a body 
of New Hampshire and Massachusetts militia, had determined to 
attack Colonel Baum in his portion. The battle began about three 
oVlock in the afternoon, August 16, when the Grermans were de- 
feated and dispersed, and Colonel Baum mortally wounded. 

5. The pursuit of the Americans was checked, for the moment, 
by the arrival of the reinforcement which Burgojne had sent ; but 
the latter soon expended their ammunition, and were obliged to 
retreat, with their companions, with a loss of six hundred in killed 
and pnisoners, besides one thousand stands of arms and nine hundred 
swords. 

6. It is said that in order to animate his soldiers, who were unused 
to war, Greneral Stark, before the opening of the battle, appealed 
thus to their sympathies : " My fellow-soldiers,"' said he, " we 
conquer to-day, or to-night Mary Stark is a widow." The appeal 
had efEsct ; the soldiers fought as if in full view of their homes and 
firesides. 

, 7. General Stark had been in the old French and Indian war, 
and was once taken prisoner by the Indians. He was also at 
Bunker Hill and Trenton. He was a brave man and good citizen ; 
was the last surviving general of the American revolution. He died 
at Manchester, in I^evr Hampshire, in 1822, aged ninety-four 
years. 

8. After St. Leger abandoned the siege of Fort Schuyler, he 
returned to Montreal. Both he and Burgojme had done their utmost 
to effect a junction of their troops at Albany, but had been hindered 
more by the Americans than they expected. The condition of Bur- 
goyne, moreover, was now becoming, every day, less and less agree- 
able, as well as safe. 

9. On the 21st of August, General Gates arrived at the American 
camp ; congress, on the 4th, having given to him the command of the 
northern army. General Arnold also joined them about the same 
time. Bureoyne, however, continued to advance ; it being easier for 
him to get forward than backward. 

10. The two armies met, on the 19th of September, near Still- 
water, only twenty-two miles from Albany. A severe battle was 
fought for four hours, which was only checked by night and dark- 
ness. Both armies, however, had suffered so much that they did not 
choose to renew the battle next morning. They were in sight of each 
other till October 7, when a second battle was fought, in which Bar- 
goyne was defeated. 

of General Stark. 6. What of the reinforcement} 6. How wae Stark in the habit of 
appealing to his soldiers 7 7. Give some account of him. 8. What of St. Leger and 
Burgoy ne ? 9. What of Generals Gates and Arnold ? What of Burgojrne f 10. Dtsscribn 
the battle at Stillwater. What of a socoDd battle 1 
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CHAPTER CIV. 
Capture of Burgoyn£. 



Sarratder ef Burgoym. 

I. ArTEft the Eecond battle of Stillwater, Bucgorne, with am 
trcKipa, retreated to Saratoga. His aitny was escoediogly crippled, 
hsTing lost, in both engagements, from twelve hundrM to fiheen 
liundnd men, and at least ooe valuable oflicer. General Frazer. 
The Americans too had suOered , but not bo severely ; among othera. 
General Arnold had been wounded. 

S. The object of Burgoyne, in retreating to Saratoga, was, moat 
clearly, to make his escape. To prevent this. General Gates pasted 
fourteen hundred men on the heights oppoaite .the ford and at Sara- 
toga, GAeen hundred at a ford higher up, and two thousand in lh« 
rear, to prevent his retreat to Fort Edwarf. 

3. His first attempt was to escape to Fort George, by way of Fort 
Edward. Finding his path obstructed more than he had expected, 
he set off in the night, hut still found his way intercepted. About 
the same time, moreover, news was received that Fort Edward had 
fallen into the hands of the Americans. 

4. Every door of eaeape now seemed closed, and hope fled. 
Incessant toil and sickness, with much hard fighting, had worn down 
his army to three thousand five hundred effec^ve men, and even these 
were almost destitute of provisions; while the American army was 
daily increasing in numbers and conrage. It is said that Burgoyne 
had two thousand live hundred on the sick list. 
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5. In these circumstances, he called a council of war, at which it 
was decided to surrender the army to General Grates. The pre- 
liminaries were soon settled, and the whole arm^, amounting to 
five thousand seven hundred and fifty -two men, with five' thousand 
stands of arms, was given up to the Americans, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber. 

6. The capture of an entire army was, of course, a matter of much 
exultation with the American people, as it more than compensated 
for the reverses at and near Philadelphia. The thanks of congress 
were voted to General Gates, and a gold medal was struck and pre- 
sented to him by the president, in the name of the United States. 

7. The surrender of Burgoyne was followed by the reduction of 
several British posts in the north. Mount Defiance and Mount Hope 
had even surrendered to Greneral Lincoln, as early as September 13. 
But Mount Independence and Ticonderoga gave up soon afterward. 
An armed sloop was also taken, and two hundred and ninety pris- 
oners. 

8. Although Sir Henry Clinton, with his troops, had not been 
able to proceed up the Hudson, to meet Buigoyne, yet he had done 
that which might have encouraged the latter, had it been in time. 
He had taken several forts on and near the river above New York, 
among which were Forts Clinton and Montgomery. 



CHAPTER CV. 
The War on the Ocean, 

1. Betorb the war of the revolution, the colonies had no navy 
worthy of being mentioned. A few vessels fitted out to cruise for 
pirates or to transport troops were all which could fairly be entitled 
to the name. But as soon as the war was fairly began, a navy began 
to be thought of. 

2. In October, 1775, congress ordered one vessel of ten guns and 
another of fourteen to be equipped as national cruisers, and to be sent 
to the eastward on a cruise of three months, to intercept supplies 
designed for the royal troops. On the 30th of the same month, two 
more vessels, one of thirty-eix and the other of twenty guns, were 
ordered. 

3. In October, 1776, the Americans had five frigates of thirty-two 
guns, ^^ vessels of twenty-eight guns, and three of twenty-four, in 
a course of building, and several were ready for sea. One twenty- 
four, one twenty, two sixteens, three fourteens, one twelve, two 
tens, and two or three smaller vessels, were actually in the service. 
Congress, at this time, ordered three seventy-fours, five frigates, and 
two smaller vessels, to be built. 

was the efftct on the Americana 7 What of General Gates } 7. What followed these 
events % 8. What had been done by Clinton % 
CV. — 1. What of the American nary befora the ravolution t 3. What did eongnsi 
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4. Tlie Alfred, • twentj-foor gun ship, wu, u vr« hxn teen, 
the largest hi Berriee. Of ihU vessel, DudlerSaltonstall was cap- 
tun, and John Paul Jones fiist Hentenant. The ftrat enrign eret 
shown by a regalsr American toAa-of-wu was hoisted on brard the 
Alfred, bj Lientenant Jones, in December, 1775. 



Flagofih* UnUed SltOet — 3%e Kan ««( ttnpet. 

6. What this ensign was, is not now known with certainQr. Hie 
present national eoliua were not adopted by congress tin tho yew 
1777. It is said, however, to have been a device representing a pine 
tree, with s rattlesnake, ahont to strike, coiled at its root, with the 
motto, "Don't tread on me." 

e. The first rernlar eniieen ever got to aea imder the new ^• 
emment,weie the Hornet, of ten guns, and the Wasp, of eight. The 
first battle fonffbt waa off the B^udas, AfHil 6, 1T7S, between the 
Alfred and C&M on the American aide, and the British ship Glas- 
gow, of twenty guns. The Americans fought well, bat the enemy 
escaped them. 

7. On the 17th of the same month, the Leungton, of sirteoi gnns, 
commanded by Captain Barry, fell in with the Edward, an armed 
tender of the ahip Liverpool, and, after a clooe and spirited action, of 
neai an hour, captured her. The Lexington had fonr men killed and 
wounded, while the Edward was nearly cut to pieces. These battlea 
gave the people great hope. 
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CHAPTER CVI. 
ExplaiU of PatU Janet. 



1. John Paul JoNca, or, as he was commonlj called, Paul Jones, 
was tranaferred, in May, IT70, from the Alfred to the command of 
the Proridence, a vessel mounting twelve giuia, and having- oo board 
seventy men. Id this, be made sixteen prizes in little more than 
three weeks. He was also twice chased by Briti^ men-of-war, but 
escaped by stratagem and superior Eailing. 

3. In 1777, while the British were taking possession of Philadel- 
phia, and Gates was spreading a net for Burgoyne, Paul Jones was 
in Prance, endeavoring, through the influence of tlie American com- 
missionere, Franklin, Deane, and Lee, to get the command of a 
larger and better vessel than any the Americans had in the service. 

3. Unwilling, however, to be long idle, be sailed on a cruise, in 
April, 1778, in the Ranger, of eighteen guns. With this single lillle 
vessel he kept the wlwie coast of S<»>tland, and part of that of 
England, for some time, in a state of alarm. He even made a 
descent, in one instance, upon Whiiebaveu, and surprised and took 
two forts with thirty pieces of cannon, and set fire to the ship- 

4. In the vicinity of Whitehaven, an act was oonunitted which 
Jones very much regretted, and did all he oould aAerward to atone 
tor. The house of the Earl of Selkiilc, m whose service Jones' 
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ftiher had been gudener, was robbed of its fiunily pkte. It 
letnined to Lady Selkirk, with a letter of apolooj and regret. 

6. la May, not long after the descent on Whitehayen, he was 
eaffaged with the Briti^ sloop of war Drake, a vessel equal in aiate 
and strengdi and the niunber of its men to the Ranger, which, after 
a smart action of about an hour, was captured. Soon after this CTent, 
lie sailed for Brest, in France, carrying in with him, it is said, two 
hondred prisoners. 

6. But the most remarkable exploit of Jones remains to be men- 
tioned. In the spring of 1770, with the aid of Dr. fVankhn, who 
was then in France, he got the conunand of a little squadron of fire 
Tessds, of which the Bon Homme Richard, his own vessel of forty- 
two guns, was the largest. 

7. With this litde fleet, he set sail, June 19, and, after a cruise of 
a few weeks, returned. Two more small vessels were now added to 
his squadron, and he sailed again on the 14th of August. On the 
23d of September, after a most desperate battle, he captured the 
British ship of war, Serapia, of forty-four guns and a full complement 
of men ; but not without the loss of nearly a hundred men in killed 
and wounded. 

8. This was considered as one of the most remarkable feats of the 
revolutionary war. It raised the reputation of Jones, as a naval 
commander, to the highest pitch, both in Euro]^ and America. 
The king of France presented him with a gold sword. Congress 
also praised his zeal, prudence and intrepidity, and voted him a gold 
medal. 

9. But, though a bold commander, and as skilful and successftil as 
bold, Jones never knew how to command himself, nor to submit to 
the command of others. He was irritable, impatient and impetuous, 
and harsh in his mode of government. So true is it that they only 
know how to govern well, who have first learned to obey. 

10. Jones continued in the war till near its close, and was after- 
wards in the service of the Empress of Russia. But he did not suc- 
ceed wel^ and he finally became indigent, neglected and diseased — 
the consequence of his own want of moral and religious principles 
and good physical habits. He died at Paris in 1792. 



CHAPTER CVn. 
Battle of Germantat/m. 

1. Let us now return to the events of the war at and near Phila- 
delphia. The British contented themselves with the quiet possession 

attack upon Whileharen. 6. What of the engagement with the Drake f How many 
niaonen had Jonea made 9 6. With how many Teseelfl did he eall June 19 ? 7. What 
2**^ capture* 8. What waa thoufffat of thia exploit? How waa Jones rewarded ) 

•• -3Sf* ^ IS? "^ ®^ ^^ Hf "**" * >0- Wh»l became of him » When did he die J 
CVn. — I. What were the British now doing? How were their troops occ\jpiedi 
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ol the dty and the adjacent places till some time in Oelober, when 
a port of their troops were detached to assist GeneraJ Howe and the 
Itest in ledueing some forts on the Delaware below the city — the 
remainder continuing in Germantown. 

2. Washin^on, who well knew that the eyes of the country were 
upon him, seized this very opportnnity for attacking them. His 
forces could not have amounted to more than tea thousand men, and 
many of them were poorly armed and equipped, one thousand of them 
aetoally barefooted, and not a few actually sick. Yet, under all these 
disadvantageous circumstances, it was thought necessary to hazard a 
battle. 

3. At seven o'clock in the evening of October 3, the troops set out 
lor Germantown. The distance was fourteen miles. They marched 
as rapidly as possible, in order, if possible, to take the enemy by sur- 
prise. The plan was well contrived and well executed, and the 
surprise of the British viras complete. The attack was made between 
daybreak and sunrise on the morning of the 4th. 

4. At first the British were repulsed at several points, ind from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty prisoners twen. But after 
the battle had lasted about three hours, the ammunition of the Ameri- 
cans in part failed. Nor was this the worst. A thick fog came on, 
and it was so dark that they could hardly distinguish friend from foe , 
and while the British were retreating in disorder, the Americans 
also, by some means, took to flight, and were in the end cAnpletely 
routed. 

5. Several amusing anecdotes are related of this bloody battle. 
One division of the army was commanded, it seems, by Grenera} 
Ghreene, whose aid-de-camp, Msyor Burnet, wore his hair in a cue. 
In the heat of the battle, this cue was shorn off by a musket ball, 
which General Greene perceiving, said, ** Don't be in haste, major ; 
just dismount and get that long cue." The major dismounted and 
recovered the hair. 

6. Not many minutes afterward, another shot came whizzing so 
close to Genera] Greene, as to take from his head a large powdered 
curl. The British, at this moment, were hotly pursuing them. 
*^ Don't be in a hurry, general," said Major Burnet ; '* dismouiit and 
get your curl." The general, however, did not venture to follow his 
advice. 

7. After the battle, Washington resumed his former position, but 
in a few days removed to Whitemarsh, a few miles nearer Philadel- 
phia. The British, on their part, left Germantown and retired to 
the city. Both armies appeared to have gained confidence by this 
engagement, notwithstanding the well known fact, that both were 
most severely injured. 

8. A battle was fought, about this time, seven miles below Phila- 
delphia. The British had sent two thousand men, under Colonel 

2. What did Waahington think it necessary to do? 3. Describe the attack upon the 
British at Germantown. 4. What was the remit of the batUe? 6. 6. Relate the anec- 
dote of General Greene and Burnet 7. What was now done by both parties I wtat 
was the effect of the last engagement? 8. Describe the attack of the British upon the 
fotl. 
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CHAPTER cnn. 

Treaty with Frajict. 



Silas Dan. 

1. DuRiNO the «eamon of coneresa for the year 1T77, the confed- 
eration of the colonies, which hao been allempled the year before, wm 
aKain under discuasion, but it had not yet been ratified by the stales 
By one of the articles tho name given to the confederacy waa " The 
United Stales of America.." 

3. One prominent article of the confederation luted a line of dta- 
tinetion between the powen of the seTeral states and congress, in 
order to prevent colnBionB. To this end, the articles were very 
specific, and they appear to have been, in many respects, adapted lo 
the eiiating condition of the country. 

3. This year, also, congress adopted a national flag. The resolu- 
tion was in these words : " Resolsod, that the flag of the thirteen 
United Stales be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
union be thirteen stars, in a blue field, representing a new constella- 

4. For nearly a year before the surrender of Burgoyne, three cont- 
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Itiiaioii^B fiobi eoagxesa, I>r. FrankUi^, SUsts Dean and Arthur Lee, 
had been nrging Franee to ackAowledge the independence of the 
United Coioaies.^ When intelligence was received in Paris of that 
iioiKxrtant event, the solicitatioiis of the cooimifisitHiers were renewed 
and fin^y with success. 

5. A treaty of alliance and cpmmeroe, between the two nations, 
was signed February 6, 177B. By the treaty, neither of the two 
powers was to make war or peace without the fonnai consent of the 
other.- This alliance with Fi^ce, with the prerions and subsequent 
assistance of La Fayette, proved, in the. end, of the highest impor 
tanoe to the United States. 

6. A treaty of peace was also made during the year 1777, between 
die states of Soutii CaroUna and Oeorgia and the Cherokee Indians. 
This was another highly important measure to both parties. By this 
tx«aty, the Cfaerokees ceddd to South Caroliaa i^ore than three mil- 
Uoos of acres of their landsl ■ ■ * 

7. At the close of this eventful year, Washington and his army 
tetired, for winter quarters, to V^ey Forge, twenty miles from Phil- 
adelphia. On the 18th of December, they began to build huts. 
These were sixteen by fourteen feet, and were made to accommodate 
twelve men each. They were so numerous that when the encamp- 
ment was completed, it had ^e appeaiaBce of a town, with streets 
and avenoes. 

8. Troops from each particular state had their quarters together, 
in this temporary village of log huts, and here they suffered together. 
For though their situation was more comfortable than it might have 
been, yet thousands had no blankets, and were obliged to spend the 
most severe nights in trying to get wann, rath^^ than in sleeping 
Tfcey also suffered greatly, at times, for want of food. 



CHAPTER CIX. 

Evacuation of Philadelphia and Battle of Monmouth. 

1. The British kept possession of Philadelphia this winter and the 
followmg spring ; and, although Washington's camp was within three 
or four hours' march of the city, no attempt was made to molest him. 
Foraging parties went up, it is true, and committed depredations, but 
they sometimes suffered severely for their temerity. 

2. The British troops in the United States were now about thirty- 
three thousand, of whom nineteen thousand five hundred were at 
Philadelphia, ten thousand five hundred in New York, and three 
thousand in Rhode Island. The American army did riot exceed 
fifteen thousand ; of whom more than eleven thousand were at Valley 



comtniflsionera 1 6. What treaty of alliance was aigned in 17781 6. What other treaty 
was made in 1777? 7. Where did Waahinirton's army winur? Describe the encamp- 
ment. 8. Describe the sufferings of the troopi. ^ * ^ . . 
CIX. — 1. Wliat of the British? 2. Their troops » What of the American iwmy ? 
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Forge. Conffress had, indeed, leaohred on raising finty thmuttid 
new troops ; but the resolution had not yet been earned into effect. 

3. About the first of May, Washington ealled a connei] of war, o» 
the subiect of attacking the British in Philadelphia. Such m measme 
was at length decided to be inexpedient. The wisdom of this deoisien 
was soon evident ; for it was found that they had not only greatly 
underrated the numbers of the British, but that they were a£»nt to 
leave the city of their own aooord. 

4. On the I8th of June, 1778, the British evaenaled Philadelphim, 
and marched through New Jersey towards New York. On the 88th, 
when they had advanced as fiur as Monmouth oonrt-house, sixty-four 
miles from Philadelphia, they found themselves attacked by the amy, 
under the command of Generals Charies Lee, Greene, La Fayette; 
Scott, Wayne, and Washington himself. 

6. In the beginning of tlM attack, the American army was thrown 
into confusion by the sudden, unexpected and unnecessary retreat of 
Creneral Lee, from a post which had been assigned him. But, by 
the exertions of Washington and his able coadjutors, order was again 
restored, and the battle vigorously sustained till dark, when it was 
resolved by the Americans to suspend their operations till next 
morning. 

6. They lay on their arms all night, in the field of battle. Erea 
Washington slept in his cloak, under a tree, in the midst of his 
soldiers, determined to renew the battle at the returning dawn of day. 
In the mean time, however, the British disappeared, and wkh so mudi 
silence, that their departure had not been suspected. 

7. In this battle of Monmouth, both parties, as they had often done 
before, claimed the victory ; yet both were very great sofiferers. The 
American had about seventy killed and one hundred and sixty wounded. 
The British lost, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, three hundred 
and fifty-eight. During this day, and on their previous march, one 
thousand more had also deserted them. 

8. Among the slain, of the British, was Colonel Monckton, a most 
valuable officer, and one greatly beloved. It is said by the British 
historians^ Ihat, m the midst of the confusion and danger of the Inttle, 
the troops du^ a grave for him with their bayonets, and '* placed over 
him, with their luLnds, the earth they had first moistened with their 
tears." 

0. The day of the battle vras excessiveljr hot — one of the hottest 
oyer known in the month of June. Fifly-mne of the British soldiers, 
and several Americans, perished, without a wound, from the com- 
bined effects of extreme heat and fatigue, and drinking too much cold 
water. 

10. One anecdote deserves to be remembered here. In the begin- 
ning of the battle of Monmouth, as one Molly Pitcher was car- 



0pon what had conmas reaolred? a Upon what did the council of war decide?- 
4. When did the Biitlah leave Philadelphia) Where and by whom were they attaclcNl 
on the 28ih of June ? 6. flow were the Americana confuaed ? 6. Deacribe the army ift. 
nlghu What of the British? 7. What waa the loaa at the battle of Monmouth? 
B. Deeeribe the death and burial of Colonel Monckton. From wliat cauae did many 
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rfni^ water from a spring to her hasband, nha was enmloyed in 
loading and firing a cannon, the husband was suddenlj killed before 
ber eyes. An officer came along and ordered the vacant cannon to be 
It oat of the way. To hi^ great aatomshmeot, however, Molly took 
~ huBfaoBd's post, and performed f^thfully its duties ; and congress, 
KB a reward, gave her half-pay foi life. 

11. This is not the only instancs of female patriotiBin which 
ocearred during the war of the rerolulion. Not long after the battle 
«f Lexington, the femaleH of Bristol comity, Peansylvania, reeolved 
to raise and eqnip a n^iole regiment of soldiers at theit own expense, 
and even to arm such as were unable to arm themaelves. One of 
their number presented the colors their own hands had wrought, end 
nmde an eloqu^it address. 



CHAPTER ex. 
Character of General CkarUt Lee. 



General Charla Lee before the aurt martial, 

1. Genebal Lee was very much blamed by Washington, foi' his, 
conduct in the battle of Monmouih, not only at the time, but after- 
ward. Indeed, he was tried by a court martial, who found him guilty 
of disobeying OTders, misbehaving before the enemy, and treating 
Washington, his commander-in-chief, with disrespect His sentence 
was suspension from the anny for one year. 

3. General Charles Lee was bom in North Wales, and became 

<llel 10. Tell Ihs nor; DTMoUrFllclier. II. WlutwudoMliT (taawsnieDorBrUtol 
ex. — 1. WhU hippeiwd ng[>«Un;0»anl Lh) S, 3. QiigHDUiecmnt of Mm. 
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All offioer, M it 11 said, at the age of eleven yean. He aexwtdmdj 
in America, and was with General Abercrombie, at his unsaccessfiu 
aasault on Ticonderoffa, where he was wounded. At a period 
still later than this, he served under General Burgoyne, in Por- 
tugal. 

3. When the quarrel began to arise between Great Britain and 
America, Lee was on the side of the colonies, and wrote in their 
favor. After this, he spent several years wandering over Europe, 
until about the year 1774, when, having killed an Italian officer in a 
duel, he was obliged to fly. Coming to New York, congress made 
him at onoe a major general. 

4. In Decemwr, 1776, while marching through New J^ersey to 
join Washington, as he^ lay carelessly at a considerable distance fiom 
the main Ix^y of the army, he was seized by the British, put on 
horseback, and carried to New York. He was kept a prisoner by the 
British, and sometimes very ill-treated, till the surrender of Burgoyne, 
when he was exchanged. 

5. His suspension from the army, for a year, for his misconduct at 
Monmouth, finished his career as a military man. He might indeed 
have again engaged in the war at the end of the time, had he been a 
true patriot, but such he seems not to have been. He vnrote a pam- 
phlet, in which, besides defending his own conduct, he took it upon 
himself to abuse Washington. 

6. There ia little doubt that Lee, who was proud, selfish and 
ambitious, envied Washington, and secretly sought to diminish his 
influence, in order to elevate himself. Yet he was, for the nu^t pan, 
a good inihtary officer, as well as a fine scholar, and few men in the 
army had more capacity than he. 

7. His abuse of Washington led to a duel with Colonel Laurens, 
in which he received a wound. After this he retired to his estate in 
Virginia, where he lived alone, in a miserable hovel, without windows 
or plastering, amusing himself with his books and his dogs. He died 
at a public house, in Philadelphia, in the year 1782. 



••.A. 



CHAPTER CXI. 
The War in Rhode Island. 

1. On the first of July, 1778, the very day on which the BnUsu 
troo|[)9, in their retreat from Philadelphia, reached New York, Count 
D'Estaing, firom France, with twelve ships of the line, six frigates, 
and four thousand men, arrived off the coast of the United States, in 
the hope of attaeking the British fleet in tiie Delaware river, or the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

4. What happened to him in 17769 6. How did he behave on his raspensioa from the 
arBi7» 6. What is tuppoeed to hare actuated him in abusing Waahingtoa ? 7. What 
of a duel? How did he end his days ? 
CXL — 1. What of Ctount D'Estaing? 2. Where did he sail, and for what purpose* 
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* Q; '^But he wad a little too late to engftge them at the soath, fgr 
they had just gone to New York. By the advice of Washington, he 
sailed to the north, to assist in a plan which had been formed for 
expelling the British from Rhode Island. He arrived, with his fleet, 
at Newport, July 25. 

3. In the mean time, the American army, to the number of ten 
thousand men, under Generak Sidlivan and Greene, had been col- 
lected together at or near Providence. Here Greneral Sullivan and 
Count D'Estaing laid a plan together, to take Newport ; but, iust 
before they were ready for the onset, a British fleet appeared in 
sight, and D'Estaing sailed out to make an attack. 

4. A violent storm came on, which scattered both fleets, and so 
crippled the French as to prevent an engagement. Meanwhile, 
General SuUiyan, in expectation of the arrival of the French 
fleet, and unable to wait longer, crossed, on the 0th of August, 
to Rhode Island, with nine thousand men, and, on the 14th, besieged 
Newport. 

5. The French fleet at length made its appearance, but, instead 
of coming to the aid of General Sullivan, sailed to Boston, to refit. 
This was a sad disappointment to the Americans, and General 
Sullivan found it expedient, on the 28th of August, to raise the 
siege, and retire to his first position, at the north end of the 
island. 

6. The British troops, about sue thousand strong, taking advan- 
tage of his retreat, went out against him the next day, and a long 
and severe battle ensued. The British, after having lost about two 
hundred and sixty men, retreated. The American loss was consider- 
able, but not so great as that of the British. 

7. The next day, a brisk cannonading was kept up on both sides, 
but there was no sharp conflict. At this juncture. General Sullivan 
received a letter from Washington, informing him that a large 
body of troops had just set out from New York, probably for the 
relief of Newport; upon which, it was determined to retreat from the 
island. 

8. The retreat was conducted with great skill, and was accom- 
plished during the' night of the 30th of August. It was, most 
undoubtedly, a lucky escape; for Sir Henry CKnton, with four 
thousand men, arrived next day, and a little longer stay on the 
island would probably have been fatal. General Sullivan's troops 
were chiefly raw recruits and militia, not yet inured to the business 
of war 

9. The British troops from New York, not being wanted at 
Rhode Island, proceeded along the coast of Massachusetts to New 
Bedford and Martha's Vineyard. Their avowed object was to seize 
the American privateers, which were known to be in the habit of 

3. Where was the American army ? 4. What effect had the storm 1 What did General 
Sullivan do? 5. How did the French fleet disappoint the Americans 1 6. What did 
Hie Brilish troops then do? 7. What did General Sullivan hear from Washin^on? 
What was determined 9 8. What of the retreat? Why was their escape a fortunate 
one? 9. How did the British troops now occupy themselves? What happened at New 
Haven ? 



™„-ug to N«w Bedford ; tat they did not ■ctnplo to bum ■towa 
houHB, millB, bWTO, Ac. At Fait Haven thej reoMred s lepolao 



CHAPTER CXn. 

TrumiuB, the Painter. 



1. One excellent young- officer, who was very active in ibe Ameri- 
can aimy, under General Sullivan, during this period of the vnr in 
Rhode Islaod, deserves something more than s mere passing notice. 
The person Kferred to was Major John Trumhull, of ConnecticDt; 
afterwards Colonel Tnimbull, the celebrated painter. 

2. Ckilonel Trumbull was first introduced to the army as an adju- 
tant of militia, under General Spencer, of Connecticut, a relation of 
Governor Trumbull, his father. It was soon afler the battle of 
Lexington. The regiment to which be belonged, beioe attached 
to General Thomas' division of the army, was stationed at Rox- 

3. Here they were sometimes annoyed by the fire of the enemy, 
espeddly on the day of the battle of Bunker's Hill. Hearing the 
finng that dav. General Spencer's regiment was drawn up in full 
view of the British troops, posted on the " Neck ;'* upon which the 
latter opened a fire on them. Most of the balls passed over their 
heads; one of them, however, came so near a soldier, standing by 
Tnimbull, that, without being touched by it, he fell. 
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4. Tnimball thought the soldier was only frightened, and bade 
ftim get up ; but he said he was not able, and that he should die. The 
soldiers took him to the surgeon, but there was no wound, nor the 
slightest bruise. But he di^. The heart and large vessels near it 
were full of thick, dark Mood. He was evidently kUled by the force 
—the wind, as it is called — of the ball. 

5. Soon after diis, Washington was desirous of obtaining a cor- 
rect plan of the enemy's works about the *' Neck." As Colonel 
Trumbull was known to be apt at drawing, a brother of his, in the 
army, advised him to take this opportunity of introducing himself to 
the favorable notice of the American commander ; and he profited by 
the suggestion. 

6. By creeping along, under cover of the fences and high grass, he 
could approach so near as to sketch their works with a good deal of 
accuracy. A Britbh deserter came into camp about tms time, and 
gave Washington the desired information; but Trumbull's drawings 
were also consulted, and found to agree with the soldier's story 
Colonel Trumbull was, soon after th^, made Washington's second 
aid-de-camp. 

7. On going to New York with Washington, soon after the 
British left Boston, he accepted the office of adjutant, with the rank 
of colonel, to Greneral Gates, at the north, and was with him till 
a^r the surrender of Burgoyne. His services in the army were 
greatly enhanced by his skill in drawing, and were appreciated by the 
officers and the public. 

8. After this he was a short time with Washington again, not 
long ^fter his success at Trenton ; but was soon sent out with General 
Arnold to Rhode Island. He was there till March, 1777, when he 
left the arm^, and returned to his father's, at Lebanon, Connecticut, 
Some time m the course of the year, he went to Boston, to perfect 
himself in the art of painting. 

9. When the Americans began to plan an attack on Nevrport, 
Colonel Trumbull left Boston, and again entered the army as a volun- 
teer aid to General Sullivan. After the army had crossed over to the 
north end of Rhode Island, and was skirmishing with the enemy, he 
was employed more than once in the most dangerous services; 
which, however, he performed with the greatest boldness and faith- 
fulness. 

10. One day, when the skirmishing had begun early in the morn- 
ing, and Trumbull, in the discharge of his duty, was carrying an 
order to one of the officers, the wind blew off his hat. As he did not 
think it safe to dismount fbr the sake of a hat, he tied a white hand- 
kerchief round his head, and vore it all day. 

11. ** Being mounted," says he, "on a superb bay horse, in a 
summer dress of nankeen, with this head-dress, never was aid-de- 
camp exposed more to danger than I was, during that entire day, 

coldier ? 6. What did Washington wish to obtain ? 6. What did Trumbull do for 
Waahinvton ? 7. What office did he hold under General Gates? 8. Where did he next 
f^>7 When did he leave the army? 9. When doee he again appear upon the field? 
10. Tell the story of Trumbull when his hat blew oflC 11. Give his account of his 
porils and his escape. 12. Where did he then go ? 
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fiom daylight to dusk." Tet he escaped \Fithuttt the digbtest 
injury. "1 thank thee," he adds, " O, thou, Most High, for thou 
hast coyered my head in the day of battle !" 

18. This interesting young man left the army again, immediately 
after General Snllivan's retreat, and returned to C<«necticut. One 
more anecdote ccHiceming him will be given in connection with the 
account of the capture ana execution of Major Andre 



CHAPTER CXIII. 
Massacre at Wyoming. 

1. The savages on the frontier, during the year 1778, vmeie ex- 
ceedingly troublesome. There was a beautifiu settlement on the 
eastern branch of the Susquehannah river, comprising four townships, - 
each five miles square, and so thickly peopled tiiat, according to some 
statements, it had already furnished one thousand men to the conti- 
nental army. 

2. This district of Wyoming was settled by Connectiout people, 
who carried with them their industrious habits, and were very pros- 
perous and happy. They lived in the shade of their own forest trees 
m summer ; and in winter, by their own bright and warm firesides. 
Their bams were filled with grain and com, and their green pastures, 
by the river banks, were spotted with sheep. 

3. Excited, as it is supposed, by the toiies, the Indians fixed an 
evil eye on these settlers ; but, to prevent suspicion, first sent mes- 
sages of peace and friendship. Suspicion, however, was now raised, 
and the settlers applied to Washington for an armed force, to protect 
them ; but it was too late. Early in July, four hundred Indians, with 
more than twice that number of tories and half-blood Englishmen, 
came tipon the settlement and destroyed it. 

4. They were headed by Brandt, a cruel half-breed Indian, and 
John Butler, a tory. The officers only were dressed in British uni- 
form ; the rest were all painted and dressed like the Indians. The 
colonists, in their apprehension of what might happen, had built a few 
small forts, and gathered their families and some of their effects into 
them. 

5. The savages and savage-looking whites now appeared before 
one of the forts, which was commanded by a cousin of Butler, and 
demanded its surrender. They persuaded its commander to come out 
to a spot agreed upon, in the woods, for the purpose, as they said, of 
making peace. He accordingly marched to the spot with four hun- 
dred men ; but not an Indian or a tory was to be found there. 

6. They pressed on through the dark paths of the forest, but still 

CXIIL — 1. What of the savages? 2. Describe the district of Wyoming, a What 
took place between the settlers and the Indians? 4. Who headed the savales 7 What 
iwd the colonists done 7 5. What did the nvages then do 7 6. Describe the slaashter 
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no oae was to be found. At last they saw thrnnsekes suddenly 
aunounded by the enemy. The savages were in every bush, and 
sprang out upon them with terrible yells. All but sixty of these foux 
hundred men were murdered in the most cruel manner. 

7. The enemy now went back to Kingston, the village, and, to 
strike the people with as much horror as they could, hurW over the 
gates to them the reeking scalps of their brothers, husbands and 
Sithers. The distressed peojde now inquired of Butler, the leader 
of the t4»ies, what (enns he would give them. He answered only 
-^" the hatchet." 

8. They fought as long as possible, but the enemy soon enclosed 
the fort with dty wood, and set it on fire. The unhappy people 
within — men, w^omen, and children — all perished in the feadul 
blaze. The whole country was then ravaged, and all the inhabitants 
who could be found were scalped; the houses, crops, aad orchards 
were burned; and even the tongues of the domestic animnlH were 
cut out, and the poor creatures left to perish. 

0. This was one of those bloody deeds which the Indians are so 
apt to perpetrate, especially when led on by designing white men. 
The same company of Wyoming murderers committed other acts of 
violence than those above related. They were, however, at length 
invaded and humbled, and made willing to remain at peace on almost 
any terms. 

10. After the treaty, the petty chiefs of the New York and Penn* 
sylvania Indians occasionally came to the camp to see Washington, 
whom they called their Great Father. Washington, in showing them 
his army, rode before them on his own fine gray war-horse, while 
they followed on miserable horses, without saddles and almost with- 
out bridles, and wore nothing but dirty blankets. 



CHAPTER CXIV. 

The War in Creorgia. 

1. There was little hard fighting, this year, between the regulai 
troops of the two great contending armies, except what has been 
mentioned. The only additional movements, worthy of notice, were 
the invasion of Georgia from two very different points — Florida and 
New York. 

2. During the summer, two parties of British regulars and Ameri- 
can refugees made a sudden and rapid incursion from Florida into 
Georgia. One of the parties, advancing to a fort in Sunbury, sum- 
moned it to surrender ; but, on receiving from the commander the 
laconic answer, " Come and take it," they abandoned the enterprise. 

7. What was then done in the village ? S. What became of the inhabitants 7 9. What 
of these bloody murderers ? 10. What was Washington called by the chiefs 7 
CXIV. — I. What of the inrasion of Georgia % 2. Describe l\\i incursion Into Georj^'ia. 
18 
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3. The other party went towards Ssfannfth, but, after meetmg 
with many attacks from the militia as they passed alon^, and hearing 
of the fiuloie of the other party, they returned. In their return, they 
burned the church and nearly every house in the TiUage of Medway, 
and carried off the slaves, cattle and other property. 

4. This was followed by an expedition from Geoma and South 
Carolina, of two thousand men, chiefly milida, into florida. They 
ptooeeded to a fort on the river St. Mary's, which they destroyed, 
and then, after some sldnmshing, advanced towards St. Augustine. 
But a mortal sickness having attacked the troops and swept away one 
fourth of them, the survivors returned. 

6. The second invasion of Georgia was undertaken much later 
in the season than the former. On the 27th of November, Colonel 
Campbell, with two thousand British troops, left New York, and, 
in three weeks, landed at the mouth of the Savannah river. Near 
Savannah, were six hundred regular American troops and a few militia. 

6. The British, being about to make an attack, were shown, by a 
negro, a private path le»iing to the rear of the American ioroes, of 
which they availed themselves. The latter, finding the enmny both 
in .their front and rear, attempted to fly, but were mostly taken or 
slain, and the fort and town of Savannah fell into British hands. 

7. The victory at Savannah was followed up as closely as possible 
by the British troops, and the fort at Sunbury soon surrendered to 
them and the Florida forces. The combined troops of New York and 
St. Augustine now held, and for some time continued to hold, posses- 
sion of the state. 

8. Such of the Americans as had been taken prisoners, daring the 
war between Britain and the United States, and had not yet been 
exchanged, were kept in prison-ships, in New York and elsewhere, 
and in jails in Ensland. Those in prison-ships often suffered ex^ 
trcmely, and many died of their suflferings and by disease. Great apd 
just complaint, in regard to their treatment, was made both at home 
and abrcnd. 

9. Just at the close of the year 1778, a meeting was held in London 
for the relief of the American prisoners confin^ in British jails, of 
which there were about one thousand. Subscriptions were opened, 
both in London and the country. By January 10, 1779, the subsQrip- 
tions amounted to three thousand eight hundred and fifteen pounds 
seventeen shillings and sixpence, or nearly nineteen thousand dollars. 
These proceedings, on the part of the people of the hostile country, 
are sufficient evidences of the inhumanity suffered by the American 
prisoners. 



3. What of another party) 4. What of tha axpedition Into Florida f 6. Deacribe the 
second invasion of Oeorgia. 6. Who betrayed Savannah into the hands of the British 7 
7. Who held the kevs of the atate? 8. What of the American priaonen i 3. Whai 
«aa done In London f 
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CHAPTER CXV. 
The Britiih at CharUtton. 



GtBtral lAiKeln. 

I. Nf4B the close of 1779, General Lincoln had been appointed to 
take the conunaTKl of the ann^ at the south. He was an excellent 
officer ; and having- been next in command to General Gates, in the 
moremenis asainst Burgoyne in the Dortb, was there active, faithful 
and successful In all Ms operations. 

3. Verj earl; in the year 1779, he proceeded to the post assigned 
him. As Georgia was now oTemin by the British troops, he took 
his stand on the northern side of the Savannah river. Soon after 
his arrival, a. detachment of Meen hundred North Carolina mililja 
end sixty regular troops, onder General Ash, having crossed the 
riter, were defeated by General Prevost with great loss. 

3. But General Lincoln, nothing daimted, marched his army 
towards Augusta, the head quarters of General Prevost. His wholo 
forces now amounted to five thousand. General Prevost, with twenty- 
four handled men, left Augusta, about the same time, for Charleston. 
Ab Lincoln supposed this to be a feint to draw him iroro his design, 
he continued lus march. 

4. When the British were about half way from Angnata to 
Charleston they balled two or three days, which gave time for 
patting the latter in a state of defence. All the houses in tiie 
subuite were burnt, cannon were placed around the city at proper 

t. When did ht >iulon himntn 
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interrak, and a force of three thousand three hundred men were 
amembled for its defence. 

5. The enemy reached the city and summoned it to surrender on 
the 12th of May. The inhabitants contrived to spend the day in 
parleying, before they gave an answer, that they might gain time. 
When, howeTer, they were told that if they sunendered, it must be 
as prisoners of war, the negotiation terminated, and they prepared 
for an assault. 

6. To their surprise, however, no attack was made, and the British, 
during the following night, withdrew their forces, and, crossing 
Ashley Ferry, encamped near the sea. General Lincoln soon arrived, 
and stationed his forces near Charleston, unwilling to risk a general 
battle if he could help it. 

7. However, he was not disposed to be idle, and learning the weak 
state of a British fort at Stone Ferry, he advanced against it with 
twelve hundred men. The Americans had the advantage in the fight, 
though they thought it necessary to retreat soon afterward. Genera] 
Prevost, about the same time, left the vicinity of Charleston, and 
his main army retreated to Savannah. 



CHAPTER CXVl. 

American Attack on Savannah. 

1. Count D'Estaino, after his fleet had refitted in Boston, sailed 
for the West Indies, where he remained till the next summer. He 
arrived on the coast of Greorgia su unexpectedly to the British, that, 
before they were ready to meet him, he had captured one man of war 
of fifty guns, and three frigates. 

2. General Lincoln had long expected him, and when it was 
known that he had arrived, he marched with his regular troops and 
a considerable body of Carolina and Georgia militia to Savannah. 
Before he arrived, however, D'Estaing was there, and had summoned 
the place to surrender. 

3. General Prevost, on receiving the summons, asked for a day 
to consider it, which was granted. In the mean time, however, 
receiving a reinforcement of eight hundred men, his courage was so 
much increased that he determined to defend himself to the last. 

4. On the morning of October 4, the American and French forces 
laid siege to the place, and, on the 9th, a direct assault was made, 
which was repulsed. The invaders rallied, and a desperate battle 
was kept up for some time, when the French and Americans were 
obliged to retire with a very heavy loss. Of the former, six hundred 

Chlrleston? 6. What did the French now do? What of General Lincoln? 7. Wha 
ece^enient was there at Stone Ferry ? General Prevost ? 

CXVI. — 1. What of Count D'Estaing? 2. What did General Lincoln then do? 
3. How was General Prevost encouraged? 4. Describe the assault. What was the 
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and thbtgr-aevea wen klHed or wounded ; of tbo kttei, two hwuidxed 
and forty-one* 

5. Count Fnlaski, the Polish nobleman, wa« wounded in the battle, 
and soon afterward died. He was a brave man. He was one of 
those who oanied off King Stanislaus from his capital, and who, in 
consequence of this act, aSer the king made his escape, were pro- 
schbed as outlaws. Congress ordered a monument to be erected to 
his memory. 

6. The attack on Savannah was doubtless ill-judged and premature. 
It was hastened on by B'Estaing. Had the siege been conducted 
more slowly it might have been successful. ASer the siege was 
raised, nearly aU the American troops went to their homes, and B'Es- 
taing reeoabarked and sailed for Europe. 



CHAPTER CXVH. 
The War in Connecticut, — General Futnan. 

1. The northern department of the American anny had chiefly 
wintered near the Hudson — some on the New Jersey side, and some 
on the other. Two brigades were as high up as West Point. 
Three brigades were also quartered near Danbury, in Connecticut. 

2. Thus arranged with regard to New York, they could not only 
watch the movements of the enemy, but keep up a communication 
with each other, and be able to act in concert, should it be necessary. 
General McDougall commanded in the Highlands, and General Putnam 
at Danbury. Tlie British forces in New York were commanded by 
General Clinton. 

3. In the spring of 1779, a British force was sent to ravage the 
coasts of Virginia. They destroyed everything in their way — 
villages, shipping, and stores. They also seized on large quantities 
of tobacco. Being asked by the Virginians what sort of a war this 
was, their general replied, that " all rebels must be so treated." 

4. Indeed, it seemed to be a leading object with the British, this 
year, to distress and impoverish the Americans as much as they could, 
in order, as they themselves said, " to render the colonies of as little 
use as possible to each other in their new connections." They plun- 
dered, consumed, and destroyed as much as they could, both at the 
north and at the south. 

5. A month or two after the foregoing ravages were committed 
in Virginia, General Tryon was sent out to make similar ravages on 
the coast of Connecticut. In expectation of an attack, the militia of 

French and American loss? 6. What can you say of Count Pulaski? 6. Was the 
attack on Savannah well-timed ? What of the American and French troops ? 

CXVII. — 1. Where were the American army stationed ? 2. Were they arranged con- 
veniently? Who commanded at the Highlands? Who at Danbury? 3. What was 
done l:ty the British in 1779? 4. What seemed to be a leading object with them? 
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FwktMA were mustered and in nine. Tryon cinie to the spot, 
ordered them to surrender, and gaye them an hour to eon«der hie 
proposal ; but, in the mean time, laid most of the town in ashes. 

6. At New Haven, all possible damage was done. The hazlior 
was covered with fevers poured out hom beds. Desks, tro^n, 
ehests and closets were broKen open ; the women were robbed of 
their buckles, rings, bonnets and aprons. East Haven was afterwards 
burnt, and Norwuk shared a simitar £3ite. 

7. Near Stamford, the British, with some fifteen hundred men, 
came suddenly upon General Putnam, who had no other means of 
defence than one hundred and fifty militia and two pieces of cannon. 
But with these alone, this brave officer was almost a match for them 
for some time. At last, however, he ordered his men to retreat to a 
nei^boring swamp. 

6. For himself, being hard pressed, he rode at full gallop down a 
steep rock. Nearly one hundred steps had been hewn in it, like a 
flight of stain, for the people to ascend in going to chmch. The 
cavalry, who were pursuing him, stopped at the brink and discharged 
their pistols, but dued not follow him. He escaped with a buUet- 
hol^ through his hat. 

9. This year, also, in July, a fleet of thirty-seven small vessels and 
fifteen hun<ued militia, under Generals Wacisworth and Lowell, was 
fitted out from Boston to drive the British from the Penobscot river, 
in Maine, where they had collected and built a fort. It was at a 
place called Bagaduce, now Castine. The expedition did not sao> 
ceed. 



CHAPTER CXVin. 
Anecdote of La Fayette. 

1 . Am anecdote of La Fayette, which belongs to this year, deserves 
to be preserved in connection with the history of the United States. 
He had intended to make a visit to France towards the close of the 
year 1778, but had been detained several months by sickness. Again 
jfie was detained awhile longer at Boston, to wait for the frigate 
Alliance to be got ready, in which he was to sail. 

2. The government of Massachusetts offered to complete the num- 
ber of men which was necessary to man the Alliance, by impress- 
ment — a measure that had be«n sometimes resorted to during the 
war ; but La Fayette was too benevolent to permit this. At last, the 
crew was made up by other and more merciful means. 

5. What of General Trjonf 6. What ravagee were committed at New Haven ? East 
Haven and Norwalk f 7. What was done near Stamford Y 8. Describe Putoam'a 
escape. 9. What fleet waa fitted out in Boston, and for what purpose f 
CXVIII. — 1. What did La Fayette intend in 1778 i 2. What did the goveinment offer 
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4. Wtii thia motley crew, Engliih, French and Amerioan, and 
atrangera in great part to each other and to the ahip, la. Fayette, in 
rimple bat unwise confidence, trusted himself, and the vessel sailed 
•--•'■' rm . . . . ,peBtu(,„a passage, but nothini; 

e within two days' sail of the 
JLngnsn coast. 

6. Here a conspiracy was formed by the English part of the crew, 
amounting to aeventy or eighty men, to kill the officers, seize the 
vessel, and take it into an English port. The British government had 
in fact passed a law, some time before this, to encourage acta of mu- 
tiny, by the ofier of a reward to all auch crews aa would run away 
with American ships. 

6. The intentions of the conspirators appear to have been as bloody 
aa they could he. The work of death was to have been begun pre- 
ciaely at four o'clock of the afternoon of Februaiy 3. The signal to 
beirin the work was the cry of " Sail-ho !" which it was well kno — 

_.._..! 1 1. ■__ ^1__ _« J . — . .,-«.^ •!,« «-<..- J I_ U 



7. The captain waa to have been put into a boat, without food, 

water, oars or sails, heavily ironed, ana turn"' ' " "' 

The gunner, carpenter and boatswain w 
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spot. The maxine difioer «id nurgeon weve to bavo bmik huiged sad 
quaitered, and their bodies cast into the sea. 

8. The sailing master was to have been cut into moraeb and 
thrown overboazd. The lieutenants weie to have had their choiee, 
either to navurate the vessel to the nearest British port, or to walk 
overboard. The passengers were to have been confined and carried 
into England as prisoners of war. 

9. Among the crew was an excellent young man, whom the 
mutineers took, firom his accent, to be an Iiialunan, bat who had 
become, in fact, an American. They had proposed their plan tr. 
him, and he had learned their whole secret. About an hour before 
the massacre was to have taken place, he revealed the plot to 
La Fayette and the captain, who immeduilely to<^ measoxes to pre- 
vent it. 

10. The officers and passengers were informed what was going 
on, as well as such other men as could be trusted. A few minutes 
before four o'clock, the officers, passengers, and American seamen 
rushed on deck, vrith drawn swords and other weapons, and thirty or 
forty of the mutineers were seized and put in irons. Tlie crime was 
confessed, the mutineers were secured, and the ^ip soon arrived at 
Brest, in France. It was proposed to punish them ; but the noble- 
minded La Fayette insisted .on exchanging them as mere prisoners of 
war. 



CHAPTER CXIX. 
The Continental Money. 

1. The year 1779 was less distmguished for splendid or brilliant 
achievements by either of the two great contending nations, than any 
year had been since the commencement of the war ; and this, too, 
notwithstanding the alliance of the United States with France. One 
cause of this, among many others, was the troubles which now began 
to be experienced this year about paper money. 

2. The history of money, in connection with these states, is quite 
curious. Groing back to 1643, we find the general court of Massa- 
chusetts ordering that wampumpeog, or the Indian wampum, should 
pass current in the payment of debts, to the amount of forty shillir.gs, 
except taxes ; the white wampumpeog at eight for a penny, the black 
at four. 

3. The first mint for coining money in New England was erected 
in 1652. The money coined was shillings, sixpences and three- 
was to have been done with the officers of the ship? What was to have been the fate 
of the passen^re 7 9. How was the infamous plot defeated ? 10. What means were 
taken to disarm the mutineers? Where did the ship land? What was done with the 
prisoners 7 

CXiX — 1. Why was the year 1779 less distinguished than many others had beeni 
2. What was used as money in 1043 ? ^ When was the first mint erected? What wa« 
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Caalinental mcnqr. 

4. Bills of credit, or paper money, appear to haTs been iwaed 
by Candina, in the ytar noB. Soon after the enriasion, the value 
(rf ths money fell one third ; one hundred and fiAy poiut^ of Caro- 
lina currency being worth only one hundred pounds in Eno-liah 
coin. Happily, the emission was mly eight thousand pounds. How- 
ever, in 1713, the South Carolina legislature issued forly-eight thoo- 
sand pounds, in these bills of credit, to defivy the expenses of their 
Indian wats. 

6. About the year 1691, during- the pragreae of King William's 
war, Massachusetts issued bills of credit to pay the troops . Connecti- 
cut, New York and New Jersey followed in tiain, in 1709, and issued 
their paper money, and for the same reason, viz., to pay the expenses 
- of their Indian wars. The legislature of Georgia issued paper bills 
of credit U) the amount of seven thousand four hundred and ten pounds 
sterling, in 1760. There were also some other inslouces in the colo- 
nies of the same sort. 

6, The firat emission of bills of credit by congress was in June, 
1775. The amount was two millions of dollars. Eighteen months 
afterward, tvrenty minions of dollars more were issued; and still later, 
a larger quantity ; in all, three hundred and seventy-five millions. 
The states also issued many millions. In I7B0, at least two hundred 
millions of continental money were in ciienlation. 

It iHusdt -Whu sBtel bid Ihli 
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7. The ocmiWtentioD was indeed pMi^ to radeemtlittelH]b,iait 
each colony its proportion of them, by the year 1779. Nevsztheleesy 
they began to lose their rslae in 1777, and by the year 1778, die 
penod to which, in the promas of oar history, we hwre now armed* 
five or MX dollars of it would only pass for one. 

8. But this was only the beginning of its depreciation. In 1779, 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight doUara of it were only worth one of hard 
money, and in 1780 it was fifty or sixty for one. By the middle of 
this year, the bills almost ceased to drcolate ; and when they did 
dreniate, it was at less tiisn a hondredth part of their nominal vahie, 
aometimes less than the Sive hundredth. 

9. Yet oongxess had ordered that they should be a lawful tender 
for the payment of debts, at their full nominal value, and the aoldieie 
were to be paid in them. Why should not a war be poorly sustained 
with auch a miserable public currency! 

10. How could men be raiaed to fight, even for their homes and 
firesides, when the monev in which they were to be jpaid would not 
support their fiuniliest Sue mondis' pay of a soldier, m 1779, wonld 
not provide bread for hia (amily for a month ; not the pay of a cdonel 
" purchase oats for his horae." 

11. There wera numy causes which operated to produce this un- 
heard-of depreciation of a currency which the nation was bound to 
redeem. 1. Too much of it was issued. 2. The quantity was greatly 
increased by counterfeits and ibrgeriea. 3. It was for the pecuniary 
advantage of public agents^ since they received a commission pro- 
portion^ to the amount of their porohases for the army — to pay high 
prices. 4. There was a doubt of the ability of the states to pay th^ 
notes, as well as a distrost of the faith of the states, in respeet to their 
redemption. 

18. But whatever the causes may have been, and however promls 
ing its first effects, no measure of congress produced more mischief, 
in the end, by weakening and destroying public confidence, than this 
same continental money. It may be difficult, however, to say by 
what other means the war could have been sustained. 



CHAPTER CXX. 

Capture of Stony Point and Paidiu Hook. 

1. Thkiue were two brilliant and somewhat decisive actions in the 
vicinity of New York, during the year 1779. One of these was the 
capture of Stony Point, a strong military post on the west bank of the 
Hudson, guarded by ^ut six hundred British troops. Anxious to 

What happened ia 1777} In 17787 8. Deecribe the depreciation of tbeM bills. 9. What 
had consrees ordered t 10. Gire aome idea of the inmiJRciencjr of this mooej for eup- 
port. 11. What ware the cauaea of this depreciation of cttrrencjr I 12. What of the 
roeasare of eonffrcss conceroinc continental money 7 
CXX. -» I Where is Stony Point ? What did Washington do ? 2. What of G«iicnl 
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iegtin. this pcwt, WaaMngton deputed Genenl Wayne, with twelve 
hundred num, chiefly New £nglanden, to make the attempt. 

3. Genecal Wayne set out on the 15th of July, and, at eyenbg:, 
halted a mile or two from the fort to make his arrangements. One 
hundred and fifty volnnteeis, ffuaided by twenty picked men, were to 
march in front of the rest. Tliey were ordered to proceed in peifset 
adence, with unloaded gnns and &ced bayonets. 

3. The attempt was perilous. One disorderly fellow persisted in a 
determination to load htf gun, for which he was killed by his captain 
on the spot. The fort was defended by a deep swamp, covered with 
water. The troops marched through it, waist deep. The British 
opened upon them a tremendous fire of musketry and artillery ; still, 
the Americans were not allowed to fire a gun. 

4. But their sucoess was oomj^te. The finrt was carried at the 
point of the bayonet, and its surviving defenders all taken. The 
Americans lost about a hundred men, m the onset, of whom seven- 
teen were of the twenty picked guards who went in front of the rest. 
The British had sixty-eight killed — the rest surrendering at discre- 
tion. 

5. General Wayne was among the wounded of the Americans. 
As they were entering the fort, a musket-ball cut a gash in his fore- 
head. He fell, but rose upon one knee, uid said, '^ Forward, my 
bvave fellows, forward." Then, in a low voice, he said to one of hiis t 
aids, ** Assist me ; if I die, I will die in the fort !" But the wound 
pjroved less severe than was at first expected. 

6. General Wayne was a truly brave man. He was at this time 
about thirty-five years of age ; but, though young,, he was old in war 
•—having been continually employed in the most active services of his 
country, for four years. He had been in Canada, at Ticonderoga, at 
Brandy wine, Germantown, Monmouth, and several other points of 
great hazard and danger. 

7. For this brilliant attack on Stony Point, congress gave thanks 
to Washington who contrived it, and a gold medal to Wayne who 
executed it. But the army gained, with the fort, something besides 
mere honor. A large quantity of military stores, of which they stood 
in great and almost perishing need, fell into their hands. 

8. This successful adventure was followed, in a few days, by 
another. Major Lee, with three hundred men, made a descent upon 
Paulus Hook, a British post, on the New Jersey shore, opposite New 
Tork, which he completely surprised and carried, vrith but two men 
killed and three wounded. 

Wayne ? What was to be the march of the troom 9 3. What happened anxmf the sol 
diers 7 Describe the attack upon the fort. 4. what was the success of the Americans 9 
Their loss t What of the British loss ? 6. Describe General Wayne's conduct when 
woQiided. 6. Q\ve some account of him. 7. What rewards did congress giro 9 What 
did the army obtain ? 8. Whatexploit was performed by Major Lee 9 
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CHAPTER CXXI. 

The War toitk the Indians. 

1. The histonr ot efoats in the United States, fbr the year 1779 
would be inoampMte without eorae fuither eeoonnts <^ the war with 
the Indians. These, eSoept in ^e vidnity of Wyoming^, were yet 
▼ery tronblesome. 

3. In April and May of this year, a nmll body of men from Fort 
Schuyler maiehed against the Onondaga Indians, and bnmt their 
village, eonsisting of abont fift^ hooses, wi& a fairge qnantity of pto> 
visions, withoat Sie loss of a smgle man. They also took thiity^-Smr 
prisoners. 

3. Detaehed parties of men wraie also sent out against the In^iis 
on the borders of Sonth Carolina, and in the neighborhood of Pi^s- 
bnrg, Peonsyhrania. On the frontier of South* Carolina, eight 
Indian towns were destroyed; and in the neighborhood oi P^ts- 
bnrg, a number of fndian huts and abont five hundred acres of 
oom. 

4. The ** Six Nations," as they were ealled, had promised to be 
neutral in ^ war ; but, except the Oneidas, they becwne at length 
quite troublesome — plundering, burning, and murdering. They were 
instigated, no doubt, by the British agents. General Sutli?an, with a 
part of the American army, was at length sent out against them. He 
arrired in their country in Augusts 

6. The Indians, aware of his approach, had fortified themselTes 
after the English fashion. They defended themsebres most manfully 
aranst the attack of General SuBiyan for more than two hours. 
They were, however, finally driven from the position, and their vil- 
lages, gardens, com and fruits, were destroyed. 

6. Still it was in the power of detached parties of the Indians to do 
much mischief. In July, about the time of the Wyoming massacre, 
Brandt, the half-blood ciuef, with a body of Indians and tories, burnt 
ten houses and killed forty-four men at Minisink settlement, near the 
Hudson. The bones of those who fell there, after whitening in the 
sun forty-three years, were, in 1883, collected and buried, with much 
ceremony. 

CXXI. -- 1. What of the iDdlani in the United SUteef 3. What attack was made 
upon the Onondaga Indiana t 3. What other attacka were made upon the Indians f 4. 
What of the " Six Nations f* Who was seni against them f 6. How did the Indians 
tfefend themsdres % 6. What oatrafas were committed by Brandt f 
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CHAPTER CXXIT. 

Surrender of Charleston. 

1. Thb greater part of the American army at the north had win- 
tered in Morristown, New Jersey. There were, it is true, strong 
detachments at West Point, and other posts about the Hudson, and a 
body of cavalry in Connecticut. Little was done on either side during 
the winter, which was one of unusual severity. In truth, the suffer- 
ings of the army were so great that Washmgton, at times, thought of 
disbanding them. 

2. The army, for the campaign of 1780, was fixed by congress at 
thirty-five thousand two hundred and eleven ; of which each state was 
to furnish its proportion by the first day of April. But it waa easier 
to collect an army on paper than actually to procure the enlistments. 
Only ten thousand four hundred men could be mustered in April; 
while the British force, at New York^ was seventeen thousand three 
hundred. 

3. Nor was the condition of the American army at all encouraging. 
Their wages were five months in arrears ; their food was scanty, and 
sometimes bad ; they had no sugar, tea, wine, spirits, or medicine , 
and, worst of all, no prospect before them of anything better. 

4. Bad as the circumstances were, however, the spring was spoilt 
in preparation for war. In April, La Fayette returned from France, 
with the cheering intelligence that a large land and naval force might 
soon be expected from that country. They did not arrive till July ; 
and, until their arrival, the war at the north was confined to a little 
skirmishing. 

5. But not so at the south. Sir Henry Clinton, with seven thou- 
sand or eight thousand men, had landed at Savannah, early this year, 
and sailed from that place to attack Charleston, which, at the time, 
was defended by the commander-in-chief of the army of the south. 
General Lincoln, and Governor Rutledge. He opened his batteries 
upon the city April 2. 

6. The American forces amounted to about five thousand men ; 
and they had four hundred pieces of artillery. But the forces of the 
enemy were much greater, and the siege was carried on with spint. 
On the eleventh of May, the Americans concluded to surrender ; — 
not, however, till near one hundred of their number had been slain, 
and one hundred and forty wounded. 

7. On the 14th of April, while the siege of Charleston was going 
on, a body of American cavalry and militia was surprised by the 
British at Monk's Comer, thirty-two miles from Charleston, and 

CXXn. — 1. Where was the most part of the American aro^ 7 Where were strong 
detachments? What of suffering? 2. What of the army? What men were actuallj 
raised? What was the British force? 3. What was the condition of the army? 
4. What news was brought by La Fayette? What of the war at the north? 5. What 
was going on at the south ? 6. What were the forces of the two parties ? What did 
tlie Americans c«nelude to do? 7. Where were they surprised by the British? Wlwt 
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diqiened. Fort Moultrie, also, on Snlliyan'B Idaiid, had mmendeied 
the same day to the British naval forces. 

8. Another misfortune befel the American army at the south, on 
the 29th of May. Lord Comwallis, who commanded a division of 
the British troops, near the Santee river, detached a body of his men 
to a place in North Carolina, called the Waxhaws, and completely 
cut off a corps of four hundred men, under Colonel Buffixtd ; <mly one 
hundred effecting their escape. 

0. The southern American army being now greatly reduced, the 
British found it easy to post garrisons in various parts of Carolina, 
and to regard it as, in effect, conquered. Only four thousand mea 
were deemed necessary to complete what they had so well besun, 
and, with the rest of the army Sir Henry Clinton returned to New 
York. 

10. Meanwhile, the state, though overrun, was yeij £ur from being 
conquered. A partisan war was long kept up, sometimes with much 
spirit. Muiy gallant exploits were penormed, and many petty vic- 
tories obtained, by Generals Sumpter, Marion, and others ; so that 
the British could hardly fail to learn tluit to gain a few victories and 
to conquer a country were very different things. 



CHAPTER CXXni. 

Battle near Camden. 

1. About this period, General Lincoln was superseded in the com- 
mand of the American army at the south, by Greneral Grates. The 
Baron D'Kalb, a brave German officer, was second in the command. 
Their troops amounted to one thousand regular soldiers and three 
thousand militia. 

3. General Horatio Gates was an Englishman by birth, but had 
been often sent over to America, in the progress of the colonial wars. 
Somewhere between the years 1763 and 1770, he removed to Amer- 
ica and settled in Virginia. In 1775, he was made a brigadier general. 
He continued in the army — chiefly at the north — till the year 1780, 
when he was transferred to the south. 

3. At the time of the capture of Burgojrne, Gates was about fifly 
^ears of age. This event made him extremelv popular, while Wash- 
mgton, less fortunate, v^as at this juncture rather unnopular. Efforts 
were made to remove Washington from the command of the army and 
supply his place by Gates, but they were as unsuccessful as they 
were unreasonable. 

4. General Gates marched with his troops from North Carolina 
towards Charleston. On the road, six hundred or seven hundred 

of Fort Moultrie? 8. What waa done by Lord Comwallis? 9. Whatdid the Britiah 
"°«it!5?fy ^ ■ccorapllsh ? 10. Vfbxt skirmUhas were made at difieient timee » 

CXXin.---l. What of the army at the south? Tlieir commaadcrs? 2. Give soma 
■ecouit of Gttoecal Gates. 3. What sute of feeUng was shown respecting Gates and 
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YiTginia militia joined him. When near Camden, he was met by 
JjoA Cornwallis and two thousand remilar troops, who gave him 
battle. The Virginia militia and part of the others fled at the begin 
ning of the fight. The regular soldiers behaved well, but were finally 
OYorpowered by numbers. 

5. The battle was fought August 16, and was exceedingly serere. 
Not only the battle-ground itself, but ^e fields, roads and swamps^ 
for many miles round, were covered, as it were, with the slain. Of 
the Americans, seven hundred and thirty-two were killed or captured ; 
and of the British, about half as many. Among the slain was the 
Baron D'Kalb, to whose memory congress order^ a monument to be 
erected. 

6. Another defeat soon followed. General Sumpter, having taken 
a small fort, with about three hundred prisoners, and a large quantity 
of stores intended for the British army at Camden, was retreating 
with his booty up the Wateree river, when Colonel Tarleton, with a 

gart of the British army, surprised him, rescued the prisoners, and 
illed, wounded or dispersed his whole force. 

7. But, afler this long series of reverses, the tide of the southern 
war began to turn. At a place called King's Mountain, the British 
were ddfeated, with but little loss on the part of the Americans. No 
less than eight hundred of their best troops were taken prisoners, with 
fifteen hundred stands of arms. 

8. The British were also defeated, on the 13th of November, in a 
partial engagement at Broad river ; and, again, eight days afterward, 
on Tiger river. The losses, however, in either of these two last 
engagements, were but trifling ; nor were the advantages gained of 
very great consequence. 

9. It has been seen in another place that little was done at the 
north during the early part of the year 1780. In June, about five 
thousand British soldiers, under Greneral Kniphausen, plundered and 
Dumt several villages in New Jersey, and, in a few instances, com- 
mitted the grossest acts of barbarity. 

10. The arrival of the French at Newport, July 10, 1780, with 
seven sail of the line, five frigates, five smaller vessels and several 
transports, and about six thousand men, under Count Rochambeau, a 
spirited officer, infused new courage into the whole country, and per- 
luips gave a turn to the war. 



Washington? 4. What of lh« march of General Gates 7 What battle waa fought? 
5. What was the loss on both aides 1 What of Baron D'Kalb? 6. What of General 
Sumpierl Colonel Tarleton ? 7. Where were the British defeated 7 8. Other defeats ? 
9. Describe the pillage committed \>j {too British. 10. What cflbct had the afriral of 
the French at Newport 7 
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CHAPTER CXXIV. 

Slavery in the United States. 

1. Ohi Tictory was achiered this year, in the state of Pennsylva 
aia, of a yery difieient kind from most of the vielories which were 
gained about this peiiod. Grateful for their own delivenmoe from 
slavenr to Great Britain, the legialatnxe passed an act for the abolition 
of African slavery. 

2. The history of slarery in these states is at once carious and 
instructive. The royal orumnoes of Spain, according to BancroA, 
authorized negro slavery in America as early as 1501. In 1503, 
there were such numbers of Africans in the island of Htspaniola, that 
Ovando, the Spani^ governor, entreated the king that their importa- 
tion might be no longer permitted. 

3. The first slaves brought to the United States were landed from 
a Dutch vessel at Jamestown, about the ^eat 1619. They were 
twenty in number. In 1645, a ship, belongmg to John Keyser and 
James Smith, sailed for Guinea, to trade for negroes ; but a cry was 
raised against them that they were malefiictors and murderers. 

4. It is true that the articles of the early New England confed- 
eracy class persons among the spoils of war. The remnant of the 
Peouod Indians in Connecticut ; the captive Indians made by Waldron 
in New Hampshire ; a remnant of the tribe of Annawon, and even 
the orphan children of Eling Philip, were all enslaved. In Virginia 
and Carolina, for one hundred years, the Indian tribes were not secure 
against the kidnapper. 

5. But however ready the public mind was to connive at the 
slavery of the Indian tribes, tfie importation of African slaves to 
Massachusetts was early regarded as an oiknce against Grod and man, 
and the slave trade was at length forbidden under the penalty of 
death. In 1645, a negro, who had been enslaved near Portsmouth, 
was demanded, by the general court of Massachusetts, that he might 
be sent back to Africa. 

6. For many years, the Dutch were the principal means of bring- 
ing slaves to Virginia ; but, at length, others became involved in the 
traffic, and they were introduced, in spite of the laws, into all the 
colonies. The assembly of Maryland even passed an act, in 1671, 
for ** encouraging the importation of negroes and slaves." 

7. In 1701, the '* Gumea Company,*' for transporting slaves into 
the Spanish settlements of America, was established. But the same 
year, the representatives of Boston were instructed to promote the 
custom of bringing white servants into the colony, in order to put a 

I ' " ■ ' ■ ' ' 

CXXIV. — 1. What ivas done bj the legislatare 9 2. When was slarerj authorized in 
America 7 3. When and how were the first slavea broo^ht to the United States 7 What 
WM done in 1645? 4. What Indiana were enslaved 9 5. How was the importation of 
■lai^ regarded} What was thought of the sUto trade f What took place In 1645 f 
6. What of the Dutch } What of the assemU j of Idaryland i 7. When was the Gainea 
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period to negro slavery. In 1703, in addition to fonner laws, Massa 
chusetts imposed a heayy duty on every negro imported. 

8. Attempts were also made in Virginia, as early as 1699, to checl 
the slave trade, by the imposition of heavy duties. It was not, bow 
ever, till 1778, that Virginia abolished the traffic in slaves by positive 
enactment. Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and the othei 
states followed the example soon afterward. 

9. But, though the traffic was prohibited, the slaves increased 
rapidly, not only by a natural progress, i)ut in various other ways 
In 1733, the slaves in South CaroUna, consisting chiefly of negroes 
amounted to eighteen thousand — the whites being only fourteei 
thousand. In 1784, the whole number in the Union was six hundred 
thousand ; and, though the third congress prohibited the slave trade 
altogether, they have continued to increase, till the whole number is 
but little short of three millions. 

10. In 1740, the legislature of South Carolina passed an act, 
'* that whosoever shall teach or cause any slave or slaves to write, or 
shall use or employ any slave as a scribe, in any manner of writing 
whatsoever, shall, for every such offence, forfeit the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds sterling," in *' current money." Laws of a similar kind 
were subsequently passed in other colonies. 

11. In less than nine months, ending July 21, 1773, no less than 
six thousand four hundred and seventy-one African slaves were 
imported into South Carolina, and nearly all of them directly from 
Africa. But there was a current setting the other way shortly afler- 
waxd. When the British evacuated Charleston, in 1783, eight hun- 
dred slaves were dipped to the West Indies, and it is computed that 
the state lost, during the whole war, in this and other ways, about 
twenty-five thousand. 

12. Since the beginning of the present century, attempts have been 
made, both by legislation and benevolent effort, to open a door to the 
general manumission of slaves in the United States, by establishing 
colonies in distant parts, especially on the western shore of Africa. 
Others, however, have opposed such efforts, and labored with much 
zeal in behalf of immediate and nniversal emancipation. 



CHAPTER CXXV. 

The Treason of Arnold, 

1. We come now to some of the most painfully inteieslinff events 
in the whole history of the American revolutionary war. These ore 

Cbmpany eaUblished i Wbat was doiM in Botton 1 Massachaaetts 9 8. What part did 
Virginia now act ? What olber states followed her example ? 9. Wtiat of the increase 
of slaves? 10. What was done by South Carolina? II. How many slaves were im- 
liorted into South Qirolina in nine months 3 How many were afterwards sent away ? 
12. Wliat efforts have been made for the slaves of late years ? 
CXXV. — 1. Who was Andr^ f & Give some «ccoant of Benedict Arnold, a Describe 
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Iha trMMNi of G«MTil Arnold, amd 4i« e*|i*ua and a 
Mbjot AjuM, u exodleot BiilUk officer, u a qijr. 



. G«oen] Batidirt Aiwdd wu » natiTB of Norwjofa, in Counso- 

t. Hii &tber via ft nun of dm^Kfnl integrity ; tbongfa he hid a 

good nolber. Hii edoMtiDii ww nich meiely u the cotoBKin Bchoob 



of die pIwB eoold ffm. While yet e bd, M waa amteatioed 
^nn or dra^giMi, in Ncvwich ; but be nn Kwaj Bsmu timea i 
lis aopientiMahip, beaidea being, in other ways, a sovroe of 
TDnuetoUafiiBD'' 



petp«iiid 



, EtrerTthiag pttlaiiniig to thia eailj period of hia li& indicated a 
want, in him, m aoQadntiaDaMea;— oniel^, iU-tcaaper, and leck- 
letaneM with repaid to tbe gooi ot iU opinion of others. Robbing 
birds' DsatB, maiming and mangUng jnmg biida, to draw forth cries 
' &om the old ones, Texiag children, and oiljin^ tbem Iwrd nanieB, and 
even beadng them, were amon^ his frequent, if not daily, pastinies. 

4. Ha was also fond of danng, not to say dangerous, feats. For 
example, he aometlmeB took grain to a grist mill in the neigtiboriiood, 
and, while waiting for the m^, he woiSd amuse himself and astonish 
hia playmates, by clinging to the arms trf' the large watet-wheel and 
pasaing with it beneath end above the water. 

5. At the close of hia appreoticeihip, he oommenced business as a 
draggbi in New Haven. Hia enterprise and actiTily enaorsd success 
for a time ; bat his apeonlaliona ended in bankniptcy. He returned, 
it is true, to hia bsaiiwea ; bat he wm nerei esteemed for honesty oi 
eolid int^ftity, Mthn befi^e or aftorwwd.- 

6. While an apprentioe, he had oooe enlisted hi the airay; hut 
disliking his dntiea, had deeened. When the news of the battle of 



cjUtdre of kajor andsr i 

lieiingtciii came, Anold, vho had become a captain of whnn___ 
called the gorernoi's gnard, took occasion to harangue the people, 
and call for volunteers. Sixty it ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ -■ 

Cambridge. His eubseqaent r 
other chapters. 

7. The feU of 1780 found him in the oommaod of West Point, on 
the Hudaan. Here he entered into an arrangement with Sir Henry 
Clinton, the British commander in New York, to give ap the men, 
arms, stores, itc., at West Point, to the British. Such a result, had 
it not been for a timely discovery of the plot, would donbtless have 
been effected. 

8. What adds greatly to the wickedness of Arnold, in this matter, 
la the fact that he had the entire confidence of Washington, hy whom 
he had always been Well treated, and also that he had solicited the 
command of West Point with a special view to the commission of 
tbis act of treachery.' Had he betrayed Washington and his coimtrr 
in a moment of angry excitement/ the case would have been fiur dil- 



CHAPTER CXXVL 
Capture ofMa^trr Andrt. 



I Thb agent employed in Arnold's negotiations with Sir Heniy 
Clinton was John Andrl, adjutant general of the British army. He 

HawwuhsmUKHiBl) G. Whit look pliu ohne be wu In Lhs ar ni; ) Wlut rlid bi 
dnnnheiclneorthebULIcorLEiln^Diil 7. WhiLilid ha oTer (a di> br Ihs Billlih u 
WsBlPnliitl 8. What (dilBl 10 Ihcwickrdnara of Arnold 1 
CUCVl. — l. WhuoTAniM) Whu iloop wu •utiooaj in tha Hudacn t 3. Wbol 
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wM ta twcomiJiBhed young mtm, about tventy-oine ;«m (rf* a^ 
To favor hU canuauiucatiooB with Arnold, the Vulture, a Brituli 
■loop of war, had been preiioosl; staliooed in the Hudson, m neat 
West Point as it could be without esoitiiig siupicion. 

3. On the night of Septembei Slat, a boat was aeot fnun the ahore 
to bring Maj. Atiit6. When itretomed, Arnold met him at the beacb, 
outside of the forts of both armiei. Their bnaineas not being fiaJBhed 
till it was too near morning for Andc£ to return la the Vulture, be 
was obliged to conceal himself for the day within the American lines 

3. During his absence, the Vulture had changed her position, and 
Andr£, unable to set on board, was compelled io set out &r New 
York by laud. Aner exchanging bis uniform for a plain dress, and 
receiving a passport from Arnold, under the name of John Anderson, 
he set out on hoiaebnck, and made the best of his way down the river. 

4. He bad the address, with the aid of his passport, to escape the 
■usmcions of the guards and outpoBts of the army. Sut when he came 
to TaTrytown, a small village about thirty miles north of Ne v York, 
on the east side of the river, he was met by three New York militia 
belonging to a scoutiag party, who, aAei examinining his papers, 
allowed him to pass on. 

5. One of them, however, suspecting from his appearance that all 
wss not right, called him back. Andre adied them where tfaej were 
from. " From down below," they repUed. " So am 1," said he. 
They then anesled him ; upon which he owned ha was a British 



EzaminatKn of Andrt. 

officer, and endeavored to bribe them to release him, by the oBst of a 
purse of gold and hia watch. 

6. But. they were not to be bribed, though they were poor and 

mwUntiook pUcoonSeptomberaini 3. Whit wi> Andr* compoUrf lo do ) 4. De- 
Hfil-., . 'S!l!™'. 'i" h°""'»=lt- Wh.1 hsppenwJ 11 TKTjtownl 6. Wluu putsd 
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needy. They conducted him to Colonel Jameson, their commander, 
who, while he secured him, incautiously allowed him to drop a line to 
Arnold, who, on receiving the letter, went at once on hoard the Vul- 
ture, and thus escaped the punishment which would otherwise havo 
been inflicted. 

7. Washington, at this moment, was on his way from Connecticut, 
where he had been to confer with Count Rochambeau. He arrived 
at West Point just in time to save it from being delivered up to the 
British, but not in time to take Arnold. 

8. Andr^, in the mean time, was tried by a board of fourteen 
military cheers, who, after hearing his confession — for he was too 
noble a man to deny any part of the truth — unanimously pronounced 
him to be a spy; and declared that, *' agreeably to the laws and 
usages of nations, he should suffer death." 

9. He was unwilling to die on a gibbet or gallows ; but requested 
to be shot. Washington, moved by his appeals, presented his request 
to his officers ; but it was refused. He expired on a gallows, Octo 
ber 2, 1780, at Tappan, in New Jersey, twenty-eight miles above 
New York. 

10. The three brave young men who took him, whose names 
were Paulding, Williams, and Van Wert, were rewarded by con- 
gress, in an annual pension of two hundred dollars each for life, and 
a silver medal, on one side of which was a shield, inscribed, " Fidel- 
ity ;" and on the other the motto, Vincii amorpatria, or '* the love 
of country conquers. ' ' 

11. Wai^ngton concerted a plan for seizing Arnold, and saving. 
Andr^, bat it did not succeed. Champe, a bold and persevering 
soldier, was to desert to the British army, in New York, watch his 
opportunity, and bring off Arnold to the American camp. Aflei 
seizing Arnold, he was to have been met at the lines of the two armies 
and assisted in securing him. Champe entered upon the project, an^ 
had nearly succeeded, when Arnold suddenly changed las quarter? 
and the scheme failed. 



CHAPTER CXXVn. 
Execution of Hale and Pdlmet . 

1. We have already noticed some of the evils of war, but there i 
at least one more; it is the dreadful system of retaliation. If ont 
opposing party bums a villaffe, or plunders private property, or hanga 
deserters, the other is apt to do so, in order to avenge itself or retaliate. 
Had it not been for this, Andr^ might perhaps have been spared. 

2. After the Americans had retreated §:om Long Island, in the 

7. Where was Washington at this lime ? 8. Describe Andre's trial and 'doom. 9. 
What was his request? Where was he executed? 10. How were the three men re« 
warded who took indr£ ? 11. What plan had Washington formed 7 What was Champe 

10 do? 

CXXVIl — 1. What is one of the erils of war I 2. What of Captain Nathan Halt % 
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je«r 1776, Capt» Natban Hak passed over tb the nhnd in disgioBe, 
and examiDed earefuUy erery put of the Bzitiah nxmjf and found oiat 
its general plan of morement ; Imt jost as he was ready to return, he 
waa taken, found guilty, and exeooted. The presence of a clergy 
man, and even the use of a Bible, were denied him, and the letters 
whicdi he wrote to his friends were destroyed* 

3. The Ameiicans never forgot this. While the war was going 
on with Burgoyne in tiie nmtb, and Greneial CJtnten was trying to 
force a passage up the Hudson, spies and scouts were constantly 
passing between the two annies. One I^dmerwas at last caught 
by the army under General Putnam, and executed. He had been an 
American tory, but had deserted to the British, and reoeired a lieu^ 
tenant's oonmiission. 

4. The British general in New York, having heard of the arrest 
of Palmer, wrote to Greneral Putnam, entreating that he might be 
spared, and threatening vengeance in case of a refusal. But neither 
his entreaties nor his threats moved Putnam, and Palmer was con- 
demned as a spy and executed. 

5. The brave Colonel Trumbull has been mentioned. He was in 
London when the news of Andre's death arrived, and though he had 
been entirely disconnected from the army for several years, he was 
now carefully watehed, and at length taken and subjected to a rigid 
examination. Their rough method of examinauon not pleaabg him, 
he soon brought it to a dose by a voluntary confession. 

6. '' I will put an end to all this insolent folly," said he, '^ by tell- 
ing you who and what I am. I am an American— my name is 
Trambull ; I am son of him whom you call the rebel governor of 
Connecticut ; I have served in the rebel American army ; I have had 
the honor of being aid-de-camp to him whom you call the rebel Gren- 
eral Washington." 

7. He was re^>e6ted for his 'frankness and his spirit, but not re- 
leased. After further examination, he was committed to prison, and 
would probably have been executed but for the kind interference of 
West, the painter, then in London and on good terms with the king, 
who persuaded the latter to spare his life. He was, however, kept 
in close confinement seven months. 



CHAPTER CXXVin. 
Arnold invades Virginia and New London. 

1 . Arnold received 6,315 pounds sterling — equal to about twenty- 
ei^ht thousand dollars — for his treachery, with the commission of a 
brigadier general in the service of his majesty the British king. This 



31 What took place during the war J What was the late of Palmer f 4. What 
between the British general and Putnam ? 5. What happened to Ccdooel Trumbull f 
6. Repeat h ie confession. 7. How was he treated 7 
CaIviu. — 1. How was Arnold rewarded for bis treachery 7 What was probataij the 
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explains the secret of his fall. His canity and extravagance had in 
Yolyed him in debt, and he sold himself and his country for the means 
of replenishing his purse. 

3. Soon after his arrival in New York, he published an "Address 
to the inhabitants of America," explaining the course he had pursued, 
and endeavoring to justify himself in it. It was of little force, how- 
ever. It was rather a tirade against congress and the alliance with 
the French, than an address to the Americans, ox an apology for his 
own conduct. 

3. In about two months after he joined the British, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of an expedition against Virginia, consisting 
of sixteen hundred men. A violent gale separated the fleet in which 
he and his men had embarked, but they all arrived at Hampton Roads 
about December 30, except lour hundred of the troops, who were a 
week later. 

4. Not waiting for those who were missing, Arnold proceeded up 
the James river, burning and plundering, without regard to any dis- 
tinction between puUic and private property. After doing all the 
ooischief he could, he descended the river, and stationed himself at 
Portsmouth ; and in a few weeks returned to New York. 

5. Washington and La Fayette exerted themselves to the utmost 
to take him, but without success. A French fleet had been even sent 
to the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay, chiefly for this service, and ten 
of the vessels, with a British fortyrfour gun ship, were captured ; but 
Arnold took care to secure his own person. 

6. We hear no more of Arnold, except that he endeavored, with- 
out success, to make an attack upon West Point, till the autumn of 
1781 , when he made a descent, with fifteen hundred men, u]^on the 
mouth of the Connecticut river, took Forts Trumbull and Gnswold, 
committed a most merciless slaughter aft^r the troops had partly sur- 
rendered, and burnt New London. 

7. Not long after these last events, he sailed for England. He 
lived till the year 1801, but he was almost unnoticed. A small part 
of his time was spent at St. John's in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, and in the West Indies ; but the greater portion of it was spent 
in Lcmdon, where he died at the age of sixty-one years. 



CHAPTER CXXIX. 
The War at the South. 

1. Wb have been carried forward a little in the history of the war, 
in order to finish the story of Arnold. Let us now return to Wash- 
ington and the American army, whom we left in amazement at the 
conduct of Ajmold, at West Point. 

cause of his fall ? 2. What did he do? 3. To what expedition was he appointed com- 
mander I 4. Describe his journev up the James river. 6. What means were used to 
take Arnold 7 6, 7. What more do we hear of him ? When did he die ? 
CXXIX. — 2. Where did the troops winter 1 What of the troops in 1781 » Z, Wl»o 
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9. The troopa wintered, for the most pail, in New Jeraej, ta th^ 
had dona the year before. Id the epring of 1781, the FennsvWuiu 
ttoops, to the number of thirteen hundred, revolted and rebeDed for 
want of pay. It was found, on ewunination, that their complaints 
were wellibunded. Thoir claims being met, the rebellion ceased. 

3. Little was done at the north, during the year 1781, eicept what 
naa been mentioned in connection with the story of Arnold. The 
war was principally at the aouth. Geneial Greene had succeeded tn 
General G«tca, as the commander in chief of the army there, and 
things were beginning to wear an aspect much more favorable. 



General Greene. 

4. A brilliant victory was obtained, January 17, of this year, by ■ 
part of General Greene's army, nnder General Moi^n, at a place 
called the Cowpens, in tbe weatem part of South Carolina, over a 
detachment of British troops under Colonel Tarletoo. The latter had 
one thousand of the best men of the army ; the former abont five 
hundred regulars and a few raw mlhtla, only half clothed and half 
fed. 

5. The Americans, with a Iobs of only twelve in killed and sixty 
wounded, took five hundred prisoners, fiesides twelve standards, two 
piecesof artillery, eight hundred musketa, thirty-five baggage warona, 
and one hundred horses, and killed one hundred and woundea two 
hundred men. So diaastious an event gave a permanent check to the 
progress of the British troops in tbe soulhem states. 

6. At the time of the defeat of l^leton, Lord Comwallis was on 
the point of invading North Carolina, bat be now went in pursuit of 
General Morgan. General Greene, snspecting his hitentions, set out 
with his troops to reinforce Morgan, and came up with Comwallis at 

nccHded OaMnl dui In CDnmandl 4. DaKrltu Ihi IkUIi 
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Gfdlford couTt-hoase. He had still bat a nuserable army of aboat 
two thousand men, half of whom were militia. 

7. Here, on the 8th of May, a severe engagement took plaee, in 
which, though the British lost in killed and wounded about five hun- 
dred men, they were at last victorious. The Americans lost about 
four hundred men, mostly regular troops — the militia having fled at 
the be^ning of the battle. 

B. Another battle vtras fought, on the 25th of May, at Camd^. 
The British had fortified the place, and leA Lord Rawdon and nine 
hundred men to guard it. General Greene, with twelve hundred 
men, attacked them, but was at length obliged to retreat without 
accomplishing his purpose. 

9. But all these victories of the British were dearly bought, and 
were fast reducing their strength. The defence of Camden alone, 
though successful, had cost them nearly three hundred out of nine 
hundred men. It was therefore concluded, not only to evacuate 
Camden, but also all their other posts in Carolina, except T^inety-Six 
and Charleston. Here they still had strong forces. 

10. The former place was attacked by General Greene, but he was 
again unsuccessful, though the British some time afterward evacuated 
the place and retired to the Eutaw Springs, forty miles from Charles- 
ton. A close engagement took place at these Springs, June 8, in 
which both sides claimed the victory. The British lost, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, eleven hundred men ; the Americans half as 
many. 

11. This finished the war, for a time, in South Carolina. The 
British retired to Charleston, and General Greene, satisfied with 
driving them out of the country, did not molest them further. For 
his good conduct at the Eutaw Springs and elsewhere, congress pre- 
sented him with a British standard and a gold medal 



CHAPTER CXXX 

Naval Operations. 



t. The naval operations of the war have been in part alluded to m 
connection with the story of Paul Jones. A few other engagements, 
of the years 1779, 1780, and 1781, remain to be mentioned. 

2. Some time in the spring of the year 1779, the Hampden, a 
twenty-two gun ship, that sailed for Massachusetts, en^iged an Eng-. 
lish vessel, five hundred miles north of the Azores. In this action, 
though the Hampden was obliged to haul off, as the sea phrase is, 
the British were not disposed to triumph. This is said to have been 
one of the most closely contested actions of the war. 

force? 7. Describe the engagement. 8. What of the battle of Camden? 9. What waa 
the effect of the success upon the British? 10. What place was attacked by General 
Greene? What of Eutaw Springs? II. What was the last war in South Carolina? 
Where did the British retire? 

20 
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3. Daring the smnmer of 1770, Colonel Nicholson, with the 
Dnne, of thirty-two gone, and the Boeton, of twenty-four, made a 
omiae, in which he took many prizee, hnt fought no important battle. 
The Providence, of twelve guns, this year took the Diligent, a British 
vessel of equal size ; and the Haaeard, of fourteen guns, took the 
British vessel Active, of eighteen guns, after a hloody battle of thirty 
minutes. 

4. During the early jMirt of the year 1780, while the fVench fleet, 
under Count D'Estaing, was in the East Indies, the British, by means 
of their superior force, were able to capture or destroy a considenible 
part of the litde navy of the United States. The Providence, twenty- 
eight guns, the Queen of France, twenty-eight, the Boston, twenty- 
four, the Ranger, eighteen, and several others, successively fell into 
their hands. 

5. On the 2d of June, a most severely contested action was fought, 
some five hundred miles eastward of the coast of Virginia, between 
the Trumbull, of twenty-eight guns, Com. Nicholson, and the Watt, 
Capt. Coulthard, of thirty-two or thirty-six gfuns. The TnimbuD 
had thirty-nine men killed and wounded ; the Watt nearly a hundred. 
The latter however escaped. 

6. In October, of the same year, the Saratoga, of sixteen guns, 
Capt. Young, captured a British ship of war and two brigs, after a 
short but very spirited action. The Saratoga was run alongside of 
the enemy *s vessel at once, and her men boarded her and fought for 
victory on the deck of the enemy's ship, and against a force double 
their own. 

7. During the year 1761, the Alliance, of thirty-two guns, Capt. 
Barry, had sevenu engagements with vessels nearly her own size, in 
all of which she was victorious. The principal of these was on the 
28th of May. On this occasion she fought two ships, one of sixteen 
guns and another <of fourteen. Both were taken. 

8. The Trumbull, still under the command of Com. Nicholson, had 
a most sanguinary engagement, on the 8th of August of this year, off 
the Capes of Delaware, with the British frigate Iris, of t^rty-two 
guns, and the Shark, of eighteen, in which the Trumbull was finally 
captured ; but not till she had first almost disabled the Iris. 

9. Some other engagements took place on the ocean, both in 1781 
and 1782, but they were chiefly of the same general character with 
those described above. Let us now return to the war in the southern 
states, between Greene and Comwallis. 

CXZX. — 2. What of the Haiiipdan? 3. What of Ck>m. Nicholaon t What Brftfsh 
•hipa were taken In 17799 4. What waa done by the Britiah in the year 1780 f 6. De- 
•cribe the action of the 9d of June. 6. That of October. 7. What waa dooe by the 
Alliance ? 8. What of the enga^ment between the TrumbuU and the Iriaf 9. Othet 
engagementii? 
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CHAPTER CXXXI. 
Surrender of L^rd ComwaUit. 



1. Soon after the battle at Guilford court-house, Comwnllis left 
South Carolina to the caie of Lord Rawdon, and inarched into Vir- 

S'nia. This was just after the French fleet, with a land force of 
Fee thoUBEmd men, under La Fayette, which had been sent against 
Arnold, had returned toward the north. On reaching Elkton, in 
Maryland, la. Fajette heard of the arrival of Lord Comwallis at 
PetersbuTBT, and hastened with his troops to meet him. 

3. As Ia Fayette approached Petersburg, Cornwallia offered him 
battle ; but finding his forces greatly inferior to those of the British, 
he choee to retreat and wait for reinforcements. Meanwhile, Wash- 
ington and other officem at the nortii were making every possible prep- 
aration for an attack up(Hi New York ; and were already coDcentist- 
ing their forces at ICingshridge. 

3. About this time, Comwallis received a reinforcement of troops, 
upon which he marched to Yorktown , near the head of York river, 
on its Bouthem banks, and forthwith began to fortifr the place, as 
well aa Gloucester, on the opposite side of the rivet. His whole force 
now amounted to about seven thous^id men. 

4. Just at this time, Washington learned that the T^nch fleet, 
which was eipected to unite with him in tlie siege of New York, was 
about to sail for the roouih of the Chesapeake Bay. This changed 
his determination, though he did not suiier the change to be known ; 
and he hastened his forces at oiic« to Yorktown. 
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5. Oa the 30th of September, the combined anniee of the north 
and south, amounting to twelve thousand men, were fairly encamped 
round about Yorktown and Gloucester, while the French ^eet, under 
Count de Grasse, blockaded the mouth of the river, to prevent Corn- 
wallis from receiving any assistance from New York or elsewhere, 
and from making his escape. ^ 

6. Washington arrived in person on the 6th of October, and the 
siege was carried on with so much vigor, that, on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1781, Lord Com wallis found himself obliged to surrender — an 
event which two months before was as unexpected by the Americans 
as it was by the British government. 

7. At the capture of Charleston, eighteen months before, by the 
British, much pains had been taken to render the manner of the sur- 
render as humiliating to the Americans as possible. This was remem- 
bered by the victorious army at Yorktown, and retaliated. So humil 
iating indeed was it, that Ijoxd Comwallis would not appear in person 
to give up his sword, but sent it by Gen. O'Hara. 

8. So rapid, and, at the same time, so recent had been the move- 
ments of Washington and his army to the south, that the British did 
not for some time suspect his departure from the neighborhood of 
New York. When they learned what was going on, they sailed for 
the south, but Comwallis had surrendered several days before their 
arrival. 

9. This important event revived the dying hopes of the country, 
and diffused universal joy, of which the strongest public testimonials 
were everywhere given. Nothing was to be heard, for some time, 
but the praises of Washington, La Fayette, Rochambeau and De 
Grasse. The war was now thought to be chiefly over. The 30th 
of the December following was appointed by congress as a day of 
national thanksgiving. 

10. The British still occupied New York, Charleston, Savannah, 
and a few other posts ; but they no longer, as before, overran New 
Jersey and the Carolinas. Nor was there, in truth, much more hard 
fighting. The fall of Comwallis may therefore be justly said to 
have decided the war ; and to have decided it in favor of the Ameri- 
cans. 

11. Among the more considerable events of the year 1781, in 
addition to a few which have already been noticed., was an expedi- 
tion, late in the autumn, against the Cherokee Indians, who had 
recently been troublesome. In this expedition, thirteen of their 
towns and villages were burnt, and many of the Indians wcie 
slain. 

12. Soon after the capture of Comwallis, the northern division of 
the American army retumed to their old position on the Hudson, 
while the French troops and the southem division of the army re- 
mained in and about Virginia. Count de Grasse sailed with hij fleet 
to the West Indies, where they spent the winter. 

wallis surrender % 7. What of the surrender at Charleston ? What of that of Comwal 
lis 7 8. What can you say of the morements of Washington's army f 9. What dennon 
strations of joy were made all over the country ? 10. where were the British at this 
time? What decided the war f 11. What expedition was made in 178n 12. Whero 
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CHAPTER CXXXII. 

Treaty of Peace. 



Sir Gvg CarUtaa. 

1- jLrm the ■oirender of Lord Comwallb, the war with Amenea 
6egan to be qoite ODpoimlar in England ; bnt nothing decisive v 
done to put an end lo it till March, 1782, when the honseof comnii 
pasted a resolnlion agiinat proeecDting', or attempting tt> proaecnte, 
the American ww any fnitber, StiB the troops were not withdiawn 
immediately. 

3. The firat trtdy p«eifie pablic measure adopted by Great Britain 
was that of appointinir Sir OnyCaileton to the command of the forces 
in America, and direeang him to settle the difierences lietween tiie 
two countries. This officer ettdesTored to open a correspondence 
with congress for this pmpose; but they refiised to da anyUiing 
except in concert with the I^nch allies. 

3. It was not till late in the year I7B3, that anything eflecteal was 
done towards making peace between the two countries. At length. 
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however, by the advice and xequeet of the French court, two com- 
missioneis on the part of Great Britain, Messrs. Fitzherbert and Os- 
wald, and four on the part of the United States, John Adams, Benj. 
Franklin, John Jay and Henry Laurens, met at Paris. 

4. Here, after consulting long on the subject, they foimed what 
were called provisional articles of peace. These were signed on the 
30th of November. On the 20th of January, 1783, it was agreed by 
the commissioners that all hostilities between the two countries should 
cease. The news of this was received in the United States on the 
24th of the March following. 

5. On the 19th of Apr3, precisely eight years afler the battle of 
Lexing^n, Washington issued a proclamation of peace. There had 
been no blood shed, however, or almost ncme, for nearly eight months. 
A definitive trealj of peace was made and signed at Paris, September 
3, 1783, by which Great Britain acknowledged the independence of 
the United States. 

6. This acknowledgment had been already made by several of the 
countries of Europe. Sweden had acknowledged it Feb. 5 ; Den- 
mark, Feb. 25 ; Spain, March 24th ; and Russia in July. Treaties 
of amity and peace were also made betwe^i the United States and 
these several nations. 

7. The United States army was kept together till the third day of 
November. On that day, after due preparation had been made, it was 
disbanded in due form. Washington, in an affectionate address, firs^ 
bade farewell to his soldiers, and subseqilently to his officers. These 
last, at parting, he took by the handj separately. The formalities of 
biddins" adieu took place at New York. 

8. The British do not appear to have left New York till the 25u 
of the same month, though Charleston and Savannah had been evac- 
uated long before. It may seem a little surprising that the British 
should remain at New York so long. One reason for the delay was 
the want of transports for carrying away their military stores and 
supplies, as well as for conducting to Nova Scotia the refugees who 
had fled to them from all parts of the country for protection. 

9. On the 23d of December, Washinffton appeared in the hall of 
congress at Annapolis, and resigned his commission. The act of 
resignation was accompanied by a short but affecting speech, in 
which, after recounting briefly the events of the war, he commended 
his country, and all concerned in the administration of its affairs, to 
the special protection of Heaven. 

10. Cong^ress, in accepting his commission, replied to him, through 
Gen. Mifflin, their president, in a manner expressive of their confi- 
dence in his wisdom, and their gratitude for his services, lie then 
left them at Annapolis, and hastened to his family and farm at Mount 
Vernon, where he hoped to spend the remainder of his days. 

in November? What agn^ment was made? 5. When waa peace proclaiined 9 What 
of the treaty signed at Paris? 6. What countries had aclcnowledged the independence 
of the United Sutea ? 7. Describe the disbanding of the army. 8. How long did the 
British stay in New York? Why was their sUy so protracted? 9, 10. Describe the 
RMrignation of Washington's commission. 
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CHAPTER CXXXra. 

Effects of the American Revolution, 

1. Thus ended a war of almost eight years' duration, in which a 
handled thousand lives were lost, and hundreds of thousands sufiered 
greatly irom wounds, sickness, poverty, or from the losses or suffer- 
ings of their friends ; and in which, also, hundreds of niillions of 
proper^ were expended. Let us recount the losses and gains. 

2. Great Britain, of course, gained nothing by the war. Heis 
was whoUy loss. The United States gained their political indepen- 
dence, — *'a name and a place among the nations of the earth." 
This was indeed a great boon, but the war brought with it a long 
train of evils. Dr. Kamsay, of South Carolina, who wrote a history 
of the revolution, soon after its occurrence, says as foUows : 

3. '* On the whole, the Uterary, political, and military talents of 
the United States have been improved by the revolution ; but their 
moral character is inferior to what it was. So great is the change 
for the worse, that the friends of good order are loudly called upon to 
exert their utmost abilities in extirpating the vicious principles and 
habits which have taken deep root during the convulsion." 

4. Voltaire had said, long before this time : '* Put together all the 
vices of ages, and they will not come up to the mischiefe and enormi- 
ties of a single campaign." But if this is true of a single campaign, 
— and who will doubt it? — how much more is it true of a series of 
campaigns, like that of the American revolutionary war ! 

5. &fore the revolution, and especiaUy before the lon^ and disas- 
trous Indian wars, the people of the United States were an mdustrious, 
sober, honest and religious people. A large proportion of them were 
engaged in husbandry or mechanics. There was comparatively little 
of merchandising or manufacture, and still less of useless speculating 
and downright idleness. 

6. An army always corrupts, not only its members, but the society 
which holds it in its bosom. If this effect was less visible in the case 
of the American army, made up as it was, for the most part, of its 
own citizens, rather than hireling Hessians, yet let us remember 
that even the American army contained many useless and vicious 
citizens, and that not all who enlisted virtuous, were discharged so. 

7. The cause of education suffered greatly during the war. Cum* 
mon schools, instead of being fostered by the government, the church, 
or the family, as they always had been before, were not only neg- 
lected, but, in a great many instances, absolutely overlooked and suf- 
fered to perish. The course of instruction in our colleges was some- 
times suspended. Many a student became a soldier. 

8. But the worst evil which befell the country was the introduc 

CXXXII. — I. What had been the coasequence of the war with England ? 2. Wha* 
was the coznparatire gain of Great Britain and America 7 Bepeat an extract from Dr. 
Ramsajr. 4. What reroaric does Voluire maJce conr^roingr war? 6. What of thi 
United Sutes before the revolution ? 6. What is the uaual efTect of an army on aociety 1 
7. What of education daring the war? S. What was the wont evii that befel tbo coun- 
try? 9. What of atheistical philoM>phy? What of infidel writers 7 
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tion of ineligkw. The rerolutioii opened the door to infidsUt^ in 
two wajB. First, by introdncing foreign £ishioiiB, Ittbits, and made* 
of feeling, thinking, and acting ; a praciicai infidelity- Secondly, by 
iatToducing trota England and France, bnt eBpeeially the latter, an 
open uppoaition to Chiistiaiuty. 

g. The atheistical philoeophy of Godivin, Rouaaean, Voltaire and 
others, was apead in the United Stales, during the rerolution, with 
a femfal rapidity, fiat there were infidel wrilera in our own coantry. 
Ethan Allen's " Oracles of Reason" had already appeared. Thomas 
Paino's " Common Sense," written to aid the reToiution, with mnch 
truth, had inculcated some error, and paved the way for his other and 



CHAPTER CXXXIV. 
Debts of the United Statet. 

I. I'be war bad involved the United States in a debt of forty tnil- 
liooa of dollars. Of this sum, eight millions of dollars were borrowed 
of foreign powers. The roles of the confederation of 1777 empow- 
ered congress to carry on the war ; but they bad no power to provide 
for itB expenses. They could only reromrnerul to the several statea to 
raise money for that purpose. 

•2. Accordingly, on the 30th of May, 17B1, congress passed a 
resolation leqaesting the several states to ftimish tneir proportion 
respectively of the eight millions of dollars of borrow^ money. 
Tfaey also appointed a committee to determine what proportion of 
the money ougbt to be paid by each state. 

3. It vras propoeed to the states that a duty of bar per cent, on 
all foreign goods imported into the United States should be paid, 
and that the revenue arising there&om should be applied to the pay- 
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MBBt of tlie MtioaU Mit, both fbnigB «iid domoatie. Tbo iattn 
was priiifiiptttty due to the offieen and aoktien of the anny. 

4. All the atsieay exoept Rhode klfund and New York, aaaented to 
Hob piopoeal. But aa these two states had a large share of the 
public trade, their refosal to contribute to pay the public debt 
defeated the whole plan; and the oonaeqnenoe was, that even the 
mtecest of the national debt remained unpaid. The goYemm«it 
was exeeedingly perfdezed, and knew not, in such a case, what 
todo. . 

5. Certaia measnies of Great Britain added to the embanaasment. 
Instead of permitting a tree trade with the edonies in the West 
Irdies, she shut her poets there against owr Tessels; and congress, 
of course, had no power to compel them to open them» And what 
congress could not do, the di^rent states were not disposed to 
attempt, had they possessed the power. 

6. Under these embarrassing circumstances, it was perfectly natu- 
ral for those states which felt desirous of discharging their debts in an 
honorable manner, to make the utmost exertion to do their part 
Massachusetts, in particular, resoWed to bear her portion of the public- 
burden, and proceeded to act accordingly. 

7. The country was not, howerer, in a perfectly settled state. 
There were some men in Massachusetts, who, though they had 
been willing, in 1776, to ^ to war with Great Britain, rather 
than submit to taxation without representation, were willing, in 
1786, to go to war with the gOTemment, rather than pay their share 
of the expenses which the contest with Great Britain had occar 
sioned. 

8. On the 22d of August, 1766, delegates from fifly towns, in the 
county of Hampshire, met at Hatfield, and set on foot an opposition 
to the burdens, as they called them, which were lying on the people. 
The excitement soon spread to Worcester, Middlesex, Bristol and 

.Berkshbre counties. Indeed, it did not stop in Massachusetts — it 
extended to New Hampshire. 

9. In some parts of Mai»achusetts, tumultuous assemblies, under 
the specious names of conventions, were assembled, which obstructed 
the proceedings of courts and other bodies. Daniel Shays, who 
had been a captain in the reYolutkmary war, was considered as 
the head of the insurgents; — hence the name'* Shays' Insurrec- 
tion." 

10. In August, no less than fifteen hundred of these insurgents 
assembled in Northampton. They took possession of Uie court- 
house, and would not idlow the courts to sit. In December, three 
hundred of them, under Shays himself, acted a similar farce in 
Springfield. In truth, the spirit of opposition to taxation was rife 
everywhere in the states, and seemed to be on the increase. 

11. In December, 1786, or early in January, 1787, a body of four 

i. Which 8Ule« objected to the proposal 7 What affect had their refusal? 5. What 
added to the perplexity of govemmenl ? 6. How did the states feel 1 7. What new 
trouble BOW arose ? 8. What was done In 1766 } How fiir did the oppealUon exl«ad} 
9. What of tumultuous assemblies? Who beaded the insurrection? 10. What wm 
done In August? In December? 11. Who headed the men raised to suppreaa th^ 
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tbftuaand men was laised to Bostamtlie oooxts »d floppveM tho inmi^^ 
rection, aDd General Lincoln — the same man who hid so much dis- 
tinguished himself in the anny of the United States— was appointed 
to the chief command. The troops were raised for a serYice of only 
thirty days. 

13. One of the first directions to the new army, was to go to Wor- 
cester, and defend the courts there. In thist they succeeded. Another 
')bject was to defend the arsenal at Springfield. For this last pur- 
pose, twelve hundred men, under Greneral Shepard, assembled at 
Springfield ; and, on the 24th of January, Shays, with eleyen hundred 
men, marched against them. 

13. When the insurgents were within two hundred and fifty yards 
of the a^nal, word was sent them not to come any nearer, for if 
they did they w^ould be fired on. Disregarding this, they advanced 
one hundred yards further, upon which General Shepiurd ordered 
his men to fire, but to direct the first shot over their heads. This 
only quickened their approach. The artillery was then levdTed 
against themj and three of their number were killed and one 
wounded. 

14. ShajTS endeavored to rally his men, but in vain. They 
retreated first to Ludlow, and afterward to Pelham, where they again 
assembled. Greneral Lincoln, hearing of this at Hadley, marched 
against them, in the midst of deep snow, and took one hundred and 
fifty of them prisoners, and dispersed the rest. 

15. Conditional paidon was now ofi^red by the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts to all the rebels ; of which seven hundred and ninety availed 
themselves. Fourteen were tried and received sentence of death ; 
but were, one after another, finally pardoned. The rebellion v\ras 
at length suppressed, and the peace of the commonwealth restored 



CHAPTER CXXXV. 

CoTtstilution of the TJvited States, 

1. We have seen that a confederacy of the states was proposed, 
during the first years of the revolutionary war, and signed by the thir- 
teen states, in 1781. But experience at length seemed to show 
that, how wisely soever it had been framed for a time of war, 
it was not adequate to all the wants of the country in a time of 
peace. 

2. In January, 1786, a proposal was made by the legislature of 
Virginia, for a convention of commissionefrs ficom the several states, 
whose duty it should be to take into consideration the trade and 
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eoRuneree of the eoontrj, and either devise some plan for their regn- 
la^Hi, or delegsto to oiHigien the power to legislate tipon it ; — in 
other vorda, to rtvise the Jedeml tyaltm. 



The amvMion. ' 

3. ProriiMon was made for holding such a coDvention in AnnspoiiB 
in the following September ; but as there were delegates present at 
that time &om aa\j five of the stales, the subject was deferred to the 
following May. In the mean time, new efibrta were made to procure 
a generu atlesdance at that meedng. 

4. In May, 1787, commissioneiB from all the states but Rhod(> 
Island met at Philadelphia, and having chosen Genera] Washington, 
who was one of the dogates from Virginia, their ^aident, they pro- 
ceeded to the important buMnesB assigned them. Their whole num- 
ber was fifty-five. 

6. The quea^on which first engaged their attention was, whether 
lo revise the old federal system, or form a new one. The object for 
which the convention had been originally appointed, was that of mere 
revision. And yet the defects of the old system were such that it 
was finally determined by the majority to form a new system. 

6. The next thing was to agree upon the prindplea which should 
form the basis of the new confMeiuion. Here, in general, there was 
much harmony of opinion at first. But when they came to the prac- 
tical application of those principles, there was more of disagreement. 
One pomt, in particular, upon which they could not soon agree, was 
the formation of a national legislature. 

7. It was a long time beAtre all the members of the convention 
were willing to have the members of the house of representatives be 
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in pn^ortioa to the whole nianber of free citUens iadta atUw and 
three fifths of the others. And as to the senite, there was still 
greater dijBculty. The EmaU stales wished to be on an equal ftxtting 
;-to which the latter were, of course, etntDgt; 



with the larger o 



When this last point had been agitated for a long time, and the 
"*""• seemed abont to adjonm without aocompli^iiiig its object, 
member ftora Pennajrlvania, then over eighty years of 

I good sense, and was not wauling 
ruin" prayer. 

siTed, prayer was henceforth o&ted, 
business. From this time, there was 



h which abounded ir 



e of harmoi 
stitution was matured ani 
congress, who, forthwith, 
lo consider and ratify. 

10. It had been resolvi 
should be called to discusc 
accept or reject it, as mij 
should carry it into effect 
nine of the slates. 

11. For a time, it was 
it operation. At lengt 
a lies ; North Carolina an 
iig to accept it. They fii 
1789, the latter in 1790. 

13. All classes of peoi 
name tbe friends of the fed 
their eyes toward Washti 
the Tolea for chief magis 
March 3, 1789, it was foi 
raously elected ; and that . 



CHAPTER CXXXVI. 

Proceedings of the First Congress. 

I. WiSKiNGTos was inducted into his new office April 30, ITHQ, 
in the presence of the first congress of the United Stales which con- 
vened nnder the new conslitution. As soon as the ceremoniee of the 
inauguratioii were over, he entered the senate chamber and delivered 
his mat ^eech. 

3. Thts speech, which has been much commended, was in nothing 
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more lemaitaMe than its freqoent leteience to a SuptecM B^ig m 
the Ruler of the nniveree, and Controller of human kcUoos wid human 
deatinv, whether individual or national. Then, " suiting the action 
to the word," he and the membera of both boneeaof cofigrew KHended 
dJTine Bervioe almost imraedistelj afterward. 



3. N«Ter wta Ibe business of a legislative body mne prwring- » 



s departments of government most be uraaged 
and filled ; a jodidary department and its ofScers were needed ; and 
the public credit was, if possible, to be maintained. 

4. To create a revenue and pay the public debt, foreign and do- 
mcstiu, and auppoit the preaent government, it was decided that dniiea 
^ould be laid on imported goods and roerchaadise, and on the tonnage 
9* ve*eU. A department of stale, a treasury department and a wat 
•epartnient were created, »nd Thomas Jefierson, Alexander Hamil- 
**"*■"" Henry Knos placed at their heads respectively. 
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5. The power of removal from office, in the executive depart- 
mient, occasioned a good deal of discussion ; but it was at length 
decided thai it should be left with the president alone. Congress 
adjourned September 29 ; but not till they had requested the presi- 
dent to recommend to the people a day of public thanksgiving and 
prayer. 

6. During the recess of congress^ President Washington made a 
tooT through New England as far as Portsmouth, in New HampehirSi 
with a view to observe the character, habits, &c., of the people. He 
was received, 6ver3rwhere, with those marks of attention which indi- 
cated an entire confidence in his administration. 

7. The second session' of the first congress commenced January 
8, 1790. From the report of Mr. Hamilton, secretary of the 
treasury, it was found that the United States' debt was fiAy-fonr mil- 
lioD dollars, for the payment of all whidi he recommended adequate 
provision. 

8. No objection was felt, in congress, to paying the foreign 
debt which had been incurred, now amounting, including interest, 
to eleven million five hundred thousand dollars ; but the question 
of the full assumption, by congress, of all the rest of the debts, 
induding those contracted by the states, caused a long and anxious 
debate 

9. Congress, however, by a small majority, finally concluded to 
pay the whole debt. In order to this, the money deriv^ firom the 
sate of western lands was to be applied, together with what remained 
of the revenue after paying the curreiit expenses of the government. 
It was also decided to borrow, at five per cent, interest, two million 
dollars. 

10. During the session, the state of Vermont, by consent of both 
houses of congress, was received into the Union. The seat of general 
government was fixed for ten years at Philadelphia, after which it was 
to be removed to Washington. A tax was laid, after a long and angry 
debate, on domestic spirits. A national bank was also established, 
with a capital of ten mfllion dollars, and a charter was granted to 
extend to May, 1811. 

J»laeed at the head 7 6. What diacuasion aroaaf When did congreaa adjourn 9 6. What 
oorney did Washington takef 7. What debt had the Uniteil Sutes Incurred T 8. What 
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CHAPTER CXXXVn. 

Wttn with tie Inditau, 



1. IKK ducDESum of to many gnu and imporlaat subjects aX the 
two BcuionB of the first cangress had already farmed aline of de- 
markauini between the two great puLtica.] parties, whose trequeot 
subsequcdl coDfUcts for power have mote than ones ihakea the vetj 
confederacy itself lo its centre. 

S. But nhile these things were going on at Pliikdelpkia, a war 
was preparing with the Indians of the north-west. By an ordinance 
of congrcn, in 1787, a territorial gOTemment had been formed 
norlh-west of the river Ohio ; and, by another ordinance, power had 
been given to conunissiooers to treat with the Indiana. In spite, 
however, of goYernments and treaiiea, mi Indian wu broke out in 
IT90, 

3. On the 30th of September, Genera] Harmar, with fourteen hun- 
dred and lifly men, three fouidis of whom were PenoaylTaoia and 
Kentucky militia, marched sgainat the Indians at theii Tillages, on the 
Scioto and Miami riiers. 1^ Indians, afler setting fire to their huts 
with their own bands, fled to the woods. 

4. After burning and plundering and some skinnishing for several 
lays, a general and dedsive battle was fought near the spot whrra 

CXXXVII. — ]. Whatdlnlnctioo la ptnlngnwoi 
wuin pnpusilonl Wh» had bMn ajOindhr cod 
Ibalndlual i. Wban vu ■ buUa foufbi ) Whu 
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r BOiiiB, in which the arrny of the United Sinipn was 
delfBMd, with the loss of niaiiy two hiimired men. 'I'he h>sa of Uie 
IndianB, however, was considerable. They had loet also, during Ihe 
whole time, sboiit thiee hundred hets and wigwams, 

5. The suoceaa of the United Stales waa greater, this year, in 
inakmg treaties with thn Indiwis, than in fighting them. By the pei^ 
severing eiertioDa of General Knox, the secretary of war, a treaty 
waa made with the Creek Indiana, in which a large teiritory, hitherto 
clumed by that tribe, was ceded to Georgia, 

6. After the fiulure of the expedition under General Harmar, Gen- 
era) St. Clair was appointed to the command of the north-wealem 
army, and additional tioopa were raised. He was also appointed go<- 
emor of t " ed to carry on 
the war i res about the 
Miami, ai nntry. 

T- In t t fifteen hun- 
dred men, moeed, aboui 
an equal id Scott were 
Hent out ' .eSbct much. 
Early in I ast them witli 
hb whole 

8. On ought on the 

Miami, in ated, with the 

loss of mo Ly. This was 

the most ught with the 



disasters, a and much 

oppoeition ral new regi- 

ments of [sesBory, three 

10. Daring the year 1791, Waahington made a tour of obsema- 
tion thtwigb the southern states, aa he had done through the 
northein, two years before, and for similar pnipoeeeL The day, 
and in many inalancee the hoar, of his appearance at each place, 
was fixed long before hia anriTal, from which, except in a single 
instance, he never deviated. He was received everywhere with 
demonatrattOKB of great joy. 



CHAPTER CXXXVffl. 

Kentucky admitted to the Union. 

I. DnitiNa the year 1709, Kentucky was admitted to the Union, 
as the fifteenth grand pillar of the Union — Vermont having made 

dune bjOoiunl Kiwi) e. Wlial of Gvnanl Si, Clilr 1 7. Wliu wu dime In 17911 
3, WlwofltMbiulaBiitlMMlBiDl) S, WhuiUilcantnadiil ID. D«[ltBWwl¥ 



the fiHutaeBth. It OMj hs uefol to tnee tbe hMtory i^ Am •»• 



n fbui hnndtied luiiliea pMMd down the Ohm rvtei in ait 
weeks, moM of whom eetikd at or oeai Naichei. The etune yen 
three hundred fiuailie* of Gennuu emigmed Chub IfMoe to the 
■outh-wettem puts of Sonth Cuolina. 



3. Bat the rooet lemurbUe of dl the attempta to ^^ the 
weateni coaiiti^ at this period wae mads bj CtAoae] Daniel Boone, 
of North Cwolina. He waa a gieat faunteT, and had rambled in the 
foreets of the "inigh^ weat" sereTal jeare before he Tonlarad, in 
defianoe of wild beuU and atil! wilder men, to take op his leeidenoe 

i. He fint left home, in compaqT with six other adTenturais, in 
1T60. Kentnckj wBa foond to be a fine place for hunting- the buflklo. 
At len^ ha and a companion, hj the name of Stuart, were taken 
priaoneia bj the Indians. They eacaped from them and foand their 
way back to their camp, but it had been plundered, and the reU of 
the corapiuij were diepeised. 

6. Soon afler this, ms brother and another man joined hun, ao that 
the company wie again iocreased to four. Stuart waa, ooon after, 
killed bv the Indiana, and the other man by wdItcb, bo thai Boone and 
his brother alone remained, iiiey, howerer, built themselvea a cot- 
tage with polea and bark, and wintered there. 

CXIXinm^ I. Wlwn wu KnUckr n»da ■ •uut a. Dwrihi Iha (mlcrMtoc of 
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6. la May, 1770, the brother of Boone returned to North Caro- 
lina, in order to procure a recruit of horses and ammunition, leaving 
him entirely alone, and, as he himself says, ** without hread, salt or 
sugar, or even a horse or a dog*" This winter, in one of his 
rambles, he narrowly escaped the savages. But he was one of 
those men who, like Washington, seemed reserved for special pur- 
poseau 

7. His brother returned to him late in July, and they spent the 
rest of the year there, and the following winter. During this time, 
besides hunting, they discovered and gave name to the principal 
rivers of the country. The whole region seemed to them a paradise, 
and, in March, 1771, they returned home to bring their families 
there. 

8. In September, 1773, they set out for Kentucky. Five other 
fkmilies had been induced, by their representations, to join them. 
Forty men also joined them at Powell's Valley, on the road. Soon 
after this they were attacked by the Indians, and six of the party 
slain, among whom was Boone's eldest son. Their cattle also wer(\ 
scattered. 

9. They retreated forty miles to a settlement on Clinch river, 
where they left their families. From this time forth, for nearly two 
years, Boone was employed in surveying the country and in building 
roads and forts. Among the rest, they built a fort at a place which 
they called Boonsborough. He removed his family to the fort, in 
June, 1775, about the time of the battle at Lexington. 

10. This is supposed to have been the first permanent settlement 
in that state, — at that time a part of Virginia, — though two others 
were made not far from the same time. The wife and daughter of 
Colonel Boone were, as he says, " the first white women that ever 
stood upon the banks of Kentucky river." 

11. But this settlement wxis not effected without great peril. 
Several times did the Indians attack Boone's party during the jour- 
ney from Clinch river to Boonsborough. Five of the company were 
killed, and as many wounded. Others were slain after their arrival. 
The daughter of Boone was even carried off by the savages, in 1776 ; 
but her father recovered her. 

12. The whole life of this father of Kentucky is eventful and 
interesting, but we must only add, here, that he remained in his 
favorite state, though often much exposed and once taken a prisoner, 
till 1798, when he removed, with a lar^e train of relatives and fnends, 
to Missouri, where he spent his dajrs in hunting and trapping. He 
died in 1822, aged eighty-five years. 

6. What look place In May, 1770? 7. What happened aftpr the return of his brother ? 
What did they do in 1771 ? 8. What happened In September ? What was done by the 
{ndiansf 9. How was Boone employed for two jfM.ra7 To what place did he remove 
his family 7 10. What was the first settlement in Kentucky ? What of the wife and 
daughter of Bodnet II. How were the settlers annoyed by the Indians? 12. How Ions 
■ 4id BooGA lemain in Kentucky ? Where did he thea go 1 When did he die 7 
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CHAPTER CXXXIX. 
Societies in the United States. 

1. Ths year 1793 is dis&igaiahed for the fonnation of the Massa- 
chusetta Agricultoral Society ; an association which, by itself and its 
anzihaiies, has, in the progress of half a century, done much fat the 
adyancement of the United States in that which constitutes the real 
wealth and happiness and greatness of a nation. 

2. Up to this period, societies for the promotion of improvement, 
physical or moral, had been little known among us. But an interval 
of rest from war had led many at length to turn their thoughts to 
mechanics, manufactures, agriculture, education, morals and religion. 

3. It is worthy of remark that the rearing of mulberry trees and 
silk-worms had succeeded so far, in Connecticut, that the Kev. Jason 
Atwater, a minister in Branford, had a silk gown made for him 
this year, at his own home. This was the ^st clergyman^s silk 
gown made in America. Silk stockings had been fabricated a little 
before, and also silk handkerchie&. 

4. One of the first and most curious societies, ever formed in this 
country, was the Boston Society for encouraging Industry and em- 
ploying the Poor. It was established about the year 1750, though it 
continued but a few years. A large and handsome brick building 
was erected in Boston, in connection with this society, for the linen 
manu&cture ; the expense of which was paid by a tax on carriages 
and other articles of luxury. 

5. This society held its first anniversary in 1753, when a public 
discourse was delivered by Rev. Mr. Cooper. In the afternoon, 
about three bundled young female spinsters, decently dressed, ap- 
peared on the common, at their spinning wheels. The wheels were 
placed regularly in three rows, of one hundred each, and a female was 
seated at each wheel. 

6. The' weavers, also, of the city and its vidnity, appeared on the 
common, cleanly dressed, in garments of their own weaving. One 
of them, with his loom, was carried on the shoulders of the people, 
attended by music ; the music of the shuttle continuing along with 
..he rest. The crowd that attended to witness these novel but inter- 
esting spectacles was immense. 

7. An association of Tradesmen and Manufacturers, of the town of 
Boston, was formed in 1785. The Boston Mechanics' Association 
was formed in 1795. The Delaware Society, for promoting Ameri- 
can Manufactures, was instituted at Wihningfton, m 1817 ; and the 
Scotch loom came into Rhode Ishind the same year. The Maryland 
Economical Association was formed at Baltimore, in 1819. 

CXXXIX.— I. For what ia the year 1792 distinguished 9 2. What had been dona 
during the interval of war 7 3. What of the culture of eilJc in Oonnectieut? 4. What 
society was formed in 1760 1 What building was erected 7 6. What was done in 1763 9 
D-'scnbe the spinning on the €ommoQ. 6. Describe the meeting of the wearem 
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8. The American Bible Society was fonned at New Yoric, in 
1816. Delegates were present from thirty-two societies. It is, 
moreover, a curious fact, that, in view of the want of Bibles in the 
country, congress, in 1777, had ordered twenty thousand Bibles to be 
imported. 

9. But there had been societies for other purposes, in considerable^ 
nambers, formed long before the year 179d — the period to which we 
are now arrived. There was a Society for propagating the Ciospel in 
New England, incorporated in 1649 — for propagating Uie Gospel 
am<mg the Indians, in New England and elsiwhere, in 1661, and Uie 
Society for propagating Christian Knowledge among the Indians, in 
1762. 



CHAPTER CXL. 
Waskingion*s second Election and Admistratton 

1. Soon after the opening of congress in 1792, an attempt was 
made to show that Hamilton, the secretary of the treasury, was a dan- 
gerous man, aiming at the destruction of the liberties and rights of his 
country ; and hints to the same effect were even thrown out against 
President Washington himself. 

2. But, notwithstanding all these insinuations, in March, 1793, 
Washington was unanimously reelected to the presidency, and Mr. 
Adams was again chosen vice-president. Washington had at first 
decided not to be again a candidate for this high office, but had at 
length jrielded his own wishes to those of the people. 

3. A treaty was, this year, made with the Indians on the Wabash, 
and the promise of a conference the next spring obtained of several of 
the other tribes. In the mean time, however, the business of enlisting 
soldiers for an exigency, which might, after all, require them, was 
perseveringly though slowly carried on, and the troops already in the 
service were kept in a proper state of discipline. 

4. Early in 1793, news reached America of a declaration of war, 
by Great Britain, against France and Holland ; and caused much 
excitement. From the nature of the relation which had subsisted 
between the United States and France during the late war, a majority 
of the people sympathized strongly with the French, and were as 
obviously opposed to Great Britain. 

5. The question, therefore, arose whether the United States should 
espouse the cause of either party in the contest. This question was 
finally decided by Washington and his council in the negative. 



7. What other associations were fanned? 8. What of Bible societies? 9. What 
societies were there prior tn this J line ' 

CXL. — 1. Whirt attempts were made hy some invidious persons? 2. When was 
Washington reelected president? 3. What treaty was made this year? In what slate 
wero the troop« kept ? 4. What tiews in 1793 f Howwere the Americans disposed ? 



AceordiBgfly, on the S9d of Apifl, Pr cri d e nt W«lrmgCoii Unned a 
modamatioD, enjoining entire neutmlity on the part oif the United 

Statea. 

6. The lerolution in France had eommeneed about the year 1789. 
It aeemed to have been brought on» or at least hastened, by the levo- 
Intion in the United Stales. The new repoUic now xecaUed the 
Fieneh minister to the United States, who had been appointed under 
aie )dng» and sent over Mr. Genet, in his stead. The United States, 
oaoreover, had consented to recetve a minister fiom the new republie, 
should one be ^pointed. 

7. The object for which Mr. Genet was sent over was to persuade 
the United Statea to aid France in the war. He landed at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and being kindly received by the constituted authori- 
ties, both on account of the dignity of his office, and the gratitude 
which was felt towards the French nation, he boldly proceeded to do 
that whidi he was not authorized to do. 

8. He did not hesitate to enlist men, and to arm and fit out priva- 
teers, to cruise and commit hostilities against nations with whom the 
United States were at peace. When any captures were made, he 
allowed the French consul at Charleston to hold courts of admiralty 
on them, and to try and condemn them, and authorize their sale. 

9. All this was done, too, by Mr. Genet, before the American 
government had recognized him as a minister. He had presumed on 
a disposition to aid France without regard to oonsequences. fading 
that the Americans disapproved of his conduct, he endeavored — 
partly, no doubt, in self-defence — to excite them to opposition against 
their own government. 

10. When congress met, in 1793, they approved of Washington's 
proclamation, as well as of all his conduct in relation to France* 
They also encouraged the president and his cabinet to urge the 
French to recall Mr. Grenet, and appoint a successor. Mr. Genet 
was therefore recalled, and Mr. Fauchet appointed in his stead. 

11. The last important event of the year 1793 was the rea^nation 
of Mr. Jefferson, secretary of state, and the appointment of ^mund 
Randolph as his successor. Mr. Randolph had been, for some time, 
attorney-general of the United States, and had sustained the offioe 
with singular ability. 



CHAPTER CXLL 
Dijkulties with Great Britain, 

1. FcARS bemn to be entertained, in 1794, of another war with 
Great Britain. The government of that country had issued an order 

». What quaMkMi aroae ) What waa laiaed, April fi2d Y 6. What of tha French two- 
hition ? What of the new republic ? 7. Wh/ was Mr. 0«net aent to Amwrica? a What 
m teJ*™*'"*' *?*>'»• What did he do on tha diaapproral of tha Americana f 

I, 2!?** '^ ?^, ^ -Jo^greaa in 17931 Who was aent in place of Mr. Gaoatl 

II. WhoaucceededJe«aiBOBaaaacf»taryof8laul What of Mr.BMidoipht 



DtmCDLTlEa WITH SSU'E BRnAlN. ISl 

in^MDUy, 1703, linbiddiag the expoitation of, con) la FntiM, and 
Hithuriiing the aeizure of oeuiral TCaacls found oarrying it them. Ab 
a miwequence, ntuij American veesels had been capti^ed. 



John Jag. 

9. Aoditionii] instiuctions had also been given, in the Norember 
following, to British ships of war and ;«iTatecrs, to take all such 
vessels as were canying proviaions oi other supplies to France or her 
colonies. Great Britain, moreover, had failed to deliver up itie west- 
em posts, according to the provisions of the treatj. 

3. Tn Tien of these djflicnlties between the two countries, and the 
uncertainty to what they might lead, congress, in 1T94, passed bills 
foi laying an embargo for thirty days, lor increasing the standing 
army, and for organizing the rnilitia and erecting forti&cations. At 
the same time Uiat these precautionary measures wei-e talien, Mr. 
Jay was appointed an envoy extraordinary to the court of Great 

4. Mr. Jay sncceeded, during this and the following year, in set- 
tling the difficulties between the two countries. This, while it met 
tbe approbation of a majority of the people of tbe United States, only 
increased tbe complaints of tliose who were opposed to the existing 
adrainistraUon, and widened the gulf which separated the two gretit 
political parties. 

5. The conference which had been promised by the Indians of the 
north-west having Jailed, General Wayne, tbe successor of General 
St. Clair, was sent out against ^em, in August, 1794, who succeeded 
in gainu)^ a complete victory on the banks M the Miami, and in laying 
wastQ their whole conotry. 

CJOJ. — I. Wlulordar had Ewamrnentiinitd In 17931 Z Whw vu dona In N» 
nDIMt HowhudanuBriuTnr.llaillskinphailnuv) 3. WbH billa wtra puud 
InlTMf TaRlwIo(Dea«MMi. Jvappoinuill 1 Whu did b* inMttd la dolDj ) 



Sd8 THE WHISICET INSURKECTION. 

6. The Six Nadoiis, and the ether trftes of Indians in lint region 
who had heen for some time meditating a great war against thepeopk 
of the United States, were discouraged by the sneoess of Utnertkk 
Wayne, and gave up their scheme, and hopes were now entertained 
of a permanent peace with them. 



CHAPTER CXLIL 
The Whiskey Insurrection. 

1. Congress, in 1791, had enacted laws imposing duties on spirits 
distilled within the United States, and upon stills. To these laws 
four or fiye counties in western Pennsylvania had, from the first, been 
strongly opposed, but it was not till 1794 that their hostility broke 
out in angry action. 

2. But in July of this year, about a hundred persons, armed with 
guns and other weapons, attacked the house of an inspector of the 
reyenue, and wounded some of the occupants. They also seized the 
district marshal, and compelled him to agree not to persevere in the 
duties of his office. Both the inspector and the marshal found it 
necessary to leave the county for saiety. 

3. These and other similar outrages called forth a proclamation, on 
the 7th of August, from President Washington, commanding the 
insui^gents to disperse, and warning all persons against aitMng them 
in any way whatever in their opposition. All officers and ocher citi- 
zens were also required to exert themselves to the utmost, to prevent 
and suppress such dangerous proceedings. 

4. On the 25th of September, a second proclamation was issued, 
the object of which was to admonish the insurgents, and induce them, 
if possible, to desist from their opposition. At the same time, how- 
ever, the president declared his fixed determination, in obedience to 
the duty assigned him by the constitution, " to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed," to compel the refractory to obedience. 

5. Meanwhile, the insurgents, nothing daunted, proceeded to almost 
every form of outrage. They first robbed the western mail. Next, 
several thousands of them collected at Braddock's field, on the Mo- 
nongahela. Still later, a convention of two hundred delegates, from 
the disaffected counties of Pennsylvania and Virginia, met at Parkin- 
son's Ferry, and by adjournment at other places. 

6. Some were for returnincf to obedience, others adhered to then* 
opposition. At length, Washington ordered out fifteen thousand 
militia, under Gov. Lee, of Virginia, on the approach of whom the 
insurgents laid down then: arms. Eighteen were tried for treason. 



Were the two parties separated BliU further ? 5. Where did General Wayne go ? How 
did ho succeed ? 6. What were the feelings of the Six Nations ? 

CXLII.-— 1. To what laws were some counties In PennsTlrania oppoaed^t 2. What 
outrages were committed in July, 1794? 3. What orders were issued by Waahington ^ 
«. What of a aMMMd praclafiMtioa % 6. Describe the conduct of the innusaDta. 6. Bow 
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kmi mi cenvkted. Only thiee men were killed efumg the whote 
progress of the insurreetion. 

7, The only historical events of the year 1795, worthy of note, 
were the ratification, by the senate of the United States, of Mr. Jay's 
treaty with Great Britain, and the conclusion of treaties with the Dey 
of Algiers, Spain and the Miami Indians. By the treaty with Alters 
a number of American citizens were liberated from a most painful 
bondage. 



CHAPTER CXLIII. 

Termessee — the sixteenth State. 

1. In 1796, Tennessee was admitted into the Union as the «7 
teenth state. It had been made a territorial government in 179G, 
but the number of inhabitants which was iiecessary to entitle it to ba 
received into the confederacy was not sufficient till six yean afte^ 
ward. 

2. What is now the great state of Tennessee, with almost a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, was, till about fifly years ago, a part of North 
Carolina. The fust settlement attempted to be made in the provinee 
was in 1754. At that time, about fifty families settled on Cumber 
land river, where Nashville now stands, but were broken up soon 
after by the Indians. 

3. The first permanent inhabitants of Tennessee went there in 
1757. They buUt Fort Loudon, now in Blount county. Th^ were 
attacked, in 1760, by the savages, and two hundred men, women 
and children, were massacred. In 1761, the savages were humbled 
by Col. Grant, and a treaty made with them, which eacouxaged 
emigration. 

4. In 1765, settlements began on the Holston river, and gradually 
increased. Still the Indians were troublesome, but were often 
promptly repulsed, especially by Col. John Sevier, who was the Ten- 
nesseean hero of those times. In June, 1776, Col. Sevier, with the 
militia of Tennessee, and a few soldiers from Virginia, gained a deci- 
sive victory over the savages. 

5. Where Nashville now stands was a wilderness till 1780. Daring 
that year, about forty families, under the direction of James Robert- 
son, crossed the mountains, and founded Nashville. From this time 
forward, though more or less harassed by the Indians, the pi^gress of 
the state, in population and improvement, was rapid. 

6. In 1785, the inhabitants of the province proposed to become a 

were they comoelled to laj down their arms ? 7. What were the historical erenta of the 
▼car 1795? 

CXLHI. — 1. What of Tennessee? 2. What was its condition in 1754 7 8. What of 
the firat inhabitants of Tennessee ? What of the savages in 1760 and 1761 ? 4. What 
waa done in 1776 ? In 1776? 6. In 1780? When was Nashville founded? 6. What 
aioposad in 17859 WlM»dkl «ongi!6aB VBCognize Tbnneasaft as a separata provlncat 
22 
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state by die name efFiMiUia; bnt the eefaene waa at toutii aban- 
doned. In 1789, North Cazolina gaye up the tenitoiy, and in 1760 
eo uj^teas xeoogniied it as a separate provinoe, and ooade profisioa for 
its goTenunent aoeordingly. 



CHAPTER CXLIV. 
Wa^ingtim*s Resignation. 

1. Thc time for electing a chief magistrate was again approaching, 
and Washington having signified his determination to retire to private 
life, it berame necessary to bring into the field a new candidate. 
The most popular individual was John Adams, and, on opening and 
coonting the votes, in February, 1797, he was found to be elected. 
Thomas Jefierson was, at the same time, chosen vice-president. 

2. Two years before this time, there had been a considerable 
change in the cabinet. Gen. Hamilton had resigned the office of 
secretary of the treasury, and had been succeeded by Oliver Wolcott, 
of Connecticut. Gen. Knox had also been succeeded, in the war 
department, by Timothy Pickering, of Massachusetts. 

• 3. No considerable change had taken place in the morals and reli- 
gion of the community, during the administration of Washington, 
notwithstanding his own manffestations of regard for good things. 
The country was still flooded with vice and infidelity. The writings 
of Paine and Godwin were circulated in great numbers — sometimes 




4. Trade and commerce, however, flourished, during this period, 
beyond any former example. In 1797, the exports of the United 
States amounted to nearly fifty-seven millions of dollars, and the 
imports to seventy-five millions of dollars. Great progress was made 
in agriculture, and some in manufiictures. The population of tlie 
United States had risen to about five millions. 

5. The national credit, moreover, had become established; an 
ample revenue had been provided ; a considerable part of the national 
debt had been paid ; and such measures had been put in operation as 
bade fiiir to extingnish the debt in a reasonable time. Treaties had 
been made with most of the Indian tribes, and peace with most foreign 
nations. 

6. A prodigious impulse had been given, during this period, to the 
cause of education. Among the literary institutions which had their 
origin during the short period of Washington's administration, were 
Williams, Union, Greenville and Bowdoin colleges, and the University 
of Vermont. The Historical Society of Massachusetts had its origin, 
ilso, during the same period. 

CXLIV. — 1. Who was now cbown president? Who vice-president f 2. Wbal 
changes had been made in the cabinet? 3. What of morals and religion during Wash- 
ington's administration ? 4. Describe the increase of trade and commerce. What othar 
prograsB was made ? What of the pop«lation of tha United Sutaa? 6. In what other 
reapecu bad tha countr/ improTed} 6. WiMt ef aducaOM at thU parMt Caltoew* 



7. It wn in dn yeu 1TV5 ikat ihe tmi^k^biB achod fiutd ot 
Comieeticut was foroMd. Tbc CunneetictK reorave landB — now t, 
pan of northern Ohio — nete sold fbr one miUion two hupdred tbeu- 
Muid doUan, aod devoied to this pnipooe. The fund now amotiobi 
to two millioQs of dollais. In 1T96, an act for eatablishing (choob 
throughout ths stale was pasted in PemujlTania. 

8. No man orer had such unbuonded inSaenee in the United Suies 
as WashmgtOfi — perhape It is not too much to say, no man ever will 
have. Several other chief maoistiateB have indeed been eitTemcl; 
popular and influential, especially when the; had been diatingnished 
in military life. Yet even the«e had not the hearts of the whole na- 
tion at their dijipoesi like Washington, 

9. Had he been as ambitious as Napoleon, or even as Bolivar, o* 
Franda, he might have been dictator for life, as well as the;. Such 
a course iras even proposed to him, in T7BS, when it wu believed 
that the country was not yet ready for any^ing but a qualified dmb- 
archy ; but he turned from it with diidain. As tite leadei of a 
republic, in a lime which " tried men's souls," no one evra exceeded 
bim in judgment or patriotism. 



CHAPTER CXLV. 
Protpectt of a War teith Franct. 
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encouraging, yet there was one dz&wliadc from &e pnUk fididty. 
This was the perpiezing chanetier of our rdationa, as a goTOEBiiiflat, 
with France. 

2. For a long time befova this, France had been committing dep- 
redations on our West India commerce. In the hope of being aJble to 
adjust, in an amicable way, the existing difference, Washington, just 
before his retirement from office, had recalled Mr. Monroe, our min- 
ister at Paiis, and appointed Gen. C. G. Pinokney in his stead. 

3. The French republic refused to receiTO a new minister, tiH 
alter the *< rediess of grievances" of which they complained. On 
teaming the fact, President Adams, in June, 1797, eouYened congress, 
and in his address or message, though he spc^ of preserving peaee 
if possible, yet, as a last rescwt, he alluded to war. 

4. The result was that three envoys eztraordiBaiy to France were 
appointed, to attempt a settlement of the existing difficulties. They 
were. Gen. Pinekney, Elbridge Gerry, and John Marshall. Their 
mission finally proved an entire failure; and the spring of 1798 
opened with every prospect of war. 

5. Indeed, in a practical point of view, war was already begun. 
The treaty existing between the two countries had, in July, 1797, 
been declared by the United States as no longer binding on their part. 
The French cruisers were continuaUy making depredations upon our 
commerce, and every, opportunity was taken tu insult the United 
States government. 

6. In these ciieumstaneea, the first step taken by congress was tu 
increase the regular army. Twelve regunents of infantry, one of 
artillery, and one of cavaky, were ordered to be added to the existing 
establishment ; and the president was authorized to appoint such oifi- 
cers as might be necessary to render the army efiicient. 

7. For commander-in-chief, all eyes were once more turned to- 
wards Washington ; and notwithstanding his love of retirement and 
of domestic and agricultural life, he consented once more to comply 
with the wishes of his country. But, by the merciful appointment 
of Divine Providence, the danger of war suddenly disappeared. 

8. The French government haviug expressed a willingness to settle 
the difficulties which existed on reasonable terms, President Adams 
appointed Oliver Ellsworth, Wm, R. Davies, and Wm. Vans Murray 
envoys extraordinary to meet the commissioners of the French 
They sailed for France in the summer of 1799. 

9. On their arrival in France, they found a change in the govern- 
ment. AJt power was now in the hands of Napoleon, who had not 
been concerned in the transactions about which so much difficulty 
existed. A treaty of peace was made, Sept. 30, 1800 ; and the^rmy 
of the United States was, by direetion of congress, soon after dis> 
banded. 

CXLV. — 1. What drawback was there from the public happiness f 2. What \u 
t«en done hy Pnioce 1 What new mlntster bad WMiington sent t» Parts 9 3. Wha> 
did the French refuse to do? What did Adams say in his addrass? 4. ^ oat envoys 
were sent to France? 5. What of the treaty of 1797? What of lh«» Trench crofsers? 
6. What steps were taken to increase the regular army ? 7. Wtv ^aa looked upon as 
eoromander-in<bief? 8. Who sailed ibr France in 1790? 9. What UMtj wts "»% 
byNapotsoQt la When and wliwe did Wash^gtoadift> 
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10. Before the treaty waA made, howcwi', the c6^ftiiHHBidev4B<4bMf 
of the newly raised American army was no more ! He expired sod-i 
denly, at his seat at Mount Vernon, in Virginia, December 14, 1799, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age ; and Ic^ a whole nation to mourn 
his loss. 
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CHAPTER CXLVI. 
The puHic HBohh. . 

1. The introduction of ih& kine-pox, or, as it was at that time 
called, the cow-pox — or, in more fashionable langnage slaHyiMicdii^ 
Hon — into the United States, in the year 1800, is an event which 
deserves to be remembered in out history. The indiTidoal to whom 
the country is indebted for this act of benevolenoe is Dr* Benjamin 
Waterhouse, of Cambridge. 

3. Small-pox was first known in Europe about the time of the 
discovery of America by Columbus ; and, as might have been expected 
on its first appearance in a country, was exceedingly fatal. From 
Europe it was soon scattered among the inhabitants of the westem 
world, where it was also very fatal, espedally among the Indians, 
owing, in part, no doubt, to their wretched mode of treating it. 

3. As early in the settlement of Massachosetts as the year 1631, 
this terrible destroyer appeared among the natives at Saugus, and 
swept away whole towns or villages. The colonists assist, it is 
said, in burying entire families of the Indians at once. In one of 
their wigwams a living infant was found at the breast of its deceased 
mother, every other Indian of the place being dead. 

4 Again, in 1633 and 1634, the disease raged in the same fearful 
manner. HolneSj in his '^American Annals," says, that 'thirty 
of J<rfm Sagamore's people were buried by Mr. Maverick, of Win- 
f^semet, in one day." in 1692, iti:aged greatly in New Hampshire 
among th«t colonists, having been brought Uiere in bags of cotton from 
the West Indies. Again, in 1700, it was fearfully prevaJent in 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

5. The first notice we find of its appearance among the white 
population of Boston is in the year 1689. In 1703, it was still more 
prevalent and fatal, and swept off more than three hundred of the 
inhabitants. Again it made great havoc in Boston and some of the 
adjacent towns, in 1721. Inoculation for the disease was now for the 
first time introduced. 

6. The opposition which was manifested to the practice of inocu- 
lation is, at this day, hardly credible, were it not well attested. 
Many thought that tf a person who had been inoculated should die, 

CXLVI. — 1. When was tba cow>poz first introduced into the United States, and by 
whom ? 2. When was the small- pox first known in Europe ? Where was it very fatal *» 
8. Describe its first appearance in Massachusetts. 4. When did it again rage? What 
does Holnes any 1 Where did it prevail la 1693 ? In 1700} fi. When did it first appear 
in Boston I What of the farther ranges of the small-pox? 6. What of the oppositioo 
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Ms p h fiid ti i oortt tolie tvctted «8 a mnrderer. Dr. Cotton MaAiBt 
thoo^ out a fitUe supeiBtitiouB himself, labored in vain to lemove the 
mlgar pienMiioet on this subject. 

7. Jk. ZMybl Boykton waa the fiiat physician whom Dr. Mather 
ooaM pemmda to stem the tonent of prejudice. He began by 
inoculating his own family. The populaoe were so enraged, that his 
family was haidly m£a in his house, and he was often insulted in the 
streets. And yet it was obvious that the inoculated disease was com- 
paratively mild, and that bat few died of it. 

8. But the Clowning discovery of all, as a preventive of this fearful 
disease, was that of vaccination, by Br. Jenner, of England, late in 
the eighteenth century, and first made publicly known in 1796. Much 
praise shoidd be aoeorded to Dr. Waterhouse fe his successful effi^rts 
to intioduoe it in tlus country. 

9. The yellow fever first prevailed within the present limits of the 
United States at Phihdelphia, about the year 1698, and swept off 
great numbers of the people. It had, however, previouidy appeared 
in the West Indies. In 1728, it was still more fatal in Charleston) 
South Cuolina. The physicians knew not how to treat it. Again 
it raged in Charleston most fearfully in 1732. 

10. In the 3rear 1746, it prevailed among the Moh^an Indians, in 
Connecticat, and about one hundred of them died of it. In 1793, it 
was very fiital in Philadelphia, and again in 1797 and 1798. In the 
ktter year it raged also in New York, and, for the first tune, in Bos- 
ton, it prevailed in New Haven in 1794. 

11. The cholera, a new and destructive disease, after having raged 
greatlv in the East, at length, in 1838, crossed to Canada, and ad- 
vaneeo, by way of AHiany and New York, into the United States, 
where it became, for several years, the principal epidemic disease. 
It was much more suddenly fatal, as well as more severe, than conn 
mon cholera morbus. 

13. But the scoom of the United States, in every period of thdr 
history, eq|)ecially wt a century past, has been the consumption. 
yVith ^e progress of dviliaitum and refinement, this disease has 
increased, and is likely to oontinne to inonase till lie community can 
be genen^y enlightened with regard to its numerous causes. 



CHAPTER CXLVII. 

PreridnU Jefersan. 

1. Ths events of the year 1800, in addition to those whidbi have 
been mentioned, were neither numerous nor important. Agreeably 

to inrcoIaUonl What of Cotton Mather 9 2. What of Dr. Boylaton ? How was ha 
treated T & What of Dn Jenner T 9, 10. What of the yellow fever ? Give aome acconiK 
of it. 11. What of the cholera 9 12. Wfaatcwijrouaay ofcoDsmnptionf 
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wia Mm yetx tiansfeircd to Wa^ogton, in tbs Dutrict m CotainhU. 
A Ikw wa> indeed passed, ihia veu, eUBbli*bing » MIWBii aytiem of 
buikiiDpU:;, bat it wu repealed three jsui aftwwuil. 
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tor; was also erected into a separate government. By the second 
census, taken this year, the population of the United States wss 
foond to be fire million, three hundred and five thousand, four hnn- 
dred and eighty-two. 

3. On the 4lh of March, ISOl, Mr. Adams' term of office, u 
president, having' expired, and the measures of the federal party hav- 
ing become' somewhat unpopular, Thomas JefTeiBOn was ejected in his 
st^ ; and Aaron Burr was chosen vice-preaident. The contest was 
lon^ and severe ; and, as there was no election b; the people, the 
choice for the first time devolved upon congress. 

4. The method of election, in such cases, was first to be settled, 
and was fixed upon as follows. The representatives of each state 
were to be seated by themselves, and to ballot by themselves ; each 
stale being eotilled to only one vote. The doors were to be closed 
against every person but the ofGceis of the house ; and, the balloting 
having once commenced, the house was not to adjourn till a choice 
waseSbcted. 

6. In the present instuioe, the repreeentativea td the slates were 
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obliged to ballot thirty-itx times before they conM effect a chf^ce. 
At the first bdlot, eight states had roted for Mr. Jefierson, mi 
ibr Mr. Burr, and two were divided. Of conzBe, neither candidate 
had a majority of the TOtes. At the thirty-sixth ballot, Mr. Jeffer- 
son had the votea of ten states, Mr. Burr four, and there were two 
blanks. 

6. Baring the administration of Mr. Adams, agriculture, trade 
and eommeroe, had continued to flourish, and religion had begun 
to reriye. Infidelity still stalked abroad, but had greatly ahered 
its tone. The good influenoe of religion upon society had begun 
to be admitted, eren by those who did not believe in ' its divine 
origin. 



CHAPTER CXLVIIL 
The Settlement of Ohio. 

1. In 1802, the eastern part of the northwestern territory was 
admitted to the Union as an independent state, by the name of 
Ohio. There were now seventeen states in tlie Union. At the 
time of its reoeption, Ohio contained seventy-two thousand inhab- 
itants. 

3. It was first permanently settled at Marietta, in the year 1788. 
This was a year famous in the history of western emigration ; for 
no less than twenty thousand persons — men, women and chil- 
dren — passed the mouth of the Muskingum river, during the 
season, on their journey down the Ohio. The party which stopped 
at Marietta consisted of forty-seven persons, under Greneral Rufus 
Putnam. 

3. Their first business was to build a stockade fort, of sufficient 
strength to resist the ordinary attacks of the savages. They killed 
the standing trees by cutting the bark, taking care, however, to 
hew down enough of them to admit of their planting fifly acres of 
com. In the autumn, twenty more families joined them. Both of 
these companies were New England people. 

4. The Indians, for many years, gave the settlers of Marietta but 
little trouble. Nor did the latter make war upon or molest the 
Indians, except in one or two instances. Twice, some of the more 
thoughUess of the settlers fired upon the Indians, when they came 
too near them, by which means one Indian was killed and another 
wounded. 



election waa fixed upon ? 6. What of the ballot in the pnasnt tarn % Deaeribe the result 
of the balloting. 6. What of the administration of Mr. Adams f 

GXLVIII. — JLet the teacher oak ufhat quettioiw he fAtn4e proper in respect to 
the map. 1. What was done in 18027 How many states were there In the IJAion) 
2. For what was the year 1788 remarkable? Describe the emigration. 3. What wa 
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S The eariicBt settlem of Ciacjnaati went Ump i° ITM, or djoaf 
half » century ago. There weie oeerly twenty of th^n. Twenty 
aciea of com were Boon planted, and, far food, they shot down game 
and caught fish. They ^and theii com in bEUiitmillB. Their gar- 
ments nete chiefly of ueir own manuiactiue. 
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6. Tt h>B been sud that Ohio was fint permaDeDtly settled u 
1788. There wu a eetflerasnt of Christian n * ' 
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terted Indftna, Iran PeunsylrBnia, fbimed on tbc Mnskiii^niQ riier 
Rbont Sfleen yean eariier ; but after the lapse of a few yeats, Iher 
'- lUj |»okea np, and the lemnant were miBaacred, aome 
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7. Uttti] Ibe ;««r 1795, there waa mach diffiodty in eetlling tbis 
<tato, oa Mooont of the Indian wan. But after the lictoiy oiei 
the Indiaaa, by General Wayne, during the adnunktntion of Wash- 
ington, the popnlatim increaaed veiy rapidly, and eontinned to 
increaae, till, in 1610, it cvnlained aboQt a mUUon and a half of 



CHAPTER CXLIX. 

Burr and Hamilton. 

I. At the fim aeBsion of congreaa after the election of JeBbreon, 
the ayateni of internal taxation, which had been introduced during 
Adama' udministralion, was Tepeajed, as well aa teveral other 
laws which the new administration did not approve. Many public 
offieera, who were atrongly attached to the old order of things, . 
were remoTed to make way fi» those who wen of a difleieiit political 
chaiaeter. 
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a. Loauiaiia mu cedea, br Spain, to Fraaee, in 1809, and the 
(Jnited States bought it of France for fifteen million dollais, the 
next year. Govenior Claiborne took poeaesaion of it in December, 
1803. By & treaty with the Indians at Fort Wavne, a luge amoHBt 
of Indian land* were also ceded to the United Stalea thia year. 
Much of what ia now the atate of Illinois was ceded to ua by the 
Kaskaskiea, in 1603 



3. In July, 1804, a duel was fonght by Aaron Bnr, vice-preu- 
dent of the United States, with Alexander Hamilton, late secretary 
of the tieasary, ajid a distingnished officer of the revolntjonarj war, 
in which the latter waa killed at the first fire. The duel took place 
on the New Jersey shore, opposite New York. 

4. The death of Hamilton prodoeed a very itrcmg aensation in 
the United States. He was unquestionably me of the ablest men 
of his political party in the conntry. But, hfce many otherwise good 
men, he waa misled by a tsian notion of honor ; and, in an evil hour, 
conacnted to take a step which he was too proud to retrace. Few 
men have been more lamented. 

5. Jeflerson was reelected, and again took the oath of president 
of the United States, March 4, 1805. George Clinton, of New York, 
was chosen vice-preddent. This office he lield by reelection till hla 
death, which happened in April, 1813. 

0. The (oUowmg ajtecdote will show the character of Vice-Pred- 
dent Clinton. At die close of the rerolntionaiT war, a British 
officer, in New Yotfc, fbr no oime worthy of notice, was about to 
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CHAPTER CL. 

War toith Tripoli 



BantfBg b/ the FhilaMyMa. 

1. Dduho ih« yeai 1906 — thefintafPrendem Jcffenen'aaeMiDd 
teim — a war broke oat betWMn Uia linked Stilea and Tripoli, 
which, nwre than almoM uty odict hiitorical eieat of that period, 
deaerres a panjcular notice. 

3. For man; jean the inhsfaitant* of the iKsthem atates of 
Africa had been known aa pitaUB, and the United Stales, aa well as 
other nationt, had snAred greatlf fism their deinedatiooa. The 
TripolhaoB, in pankmlsi, had been very tKwUesoine. Hany of our 
Tsnels had been boaideid and plnodered; uid the erews, in same 
instances, had been carried into a captiritj worse, if possible, than 
death. 

3. To protect our commerce, as well aa to humble the pirates, an 
armed naval force, under Commodore Preble, had been seat out ti 
(he Meditenancan aa early as 1803. In the same year the Phila- 
delphia frigate, under Captain Bainhridge, had jinned hint, but, in 
(diBiiing' a piraticid leaaet, had tna agioimd and simendeied, and the 
esptain and his crew had been nduccd to eaptiritf . 
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4. After the surrender of the Philadelphia, the Tiipolitans got ths 
vessel afloat, and moored her in the harbor. While )juig there, Com- 
modore De^ui, then onljr a lieutenaot under Commwlore Preble, 
fimned a. plan to destroy her, to which, ae it required bat tnenty men 
and a single officer, the commodore consented. 

5. To accomplish bis purpose, Decatur sailed, under corei of the 
nigbt, in a TripoliCsQ Teasel be had captured, for the Philadelphia, 
taking' with him an old pilot, who understood perfectly the Tnpoli- 
tan language. On approaching the Philadelphia, they were hailed ; 
upon which the pilot answered that he had lost his cable and 
anchor, and only wished to fasten his vessel to the fidgate tiU 
mornin?. 

6. The request was refused, but they were permitted to remain 
near the Philadelphia till the Tiipolitans could be sent ashore to ask 
permission of the admiral. As soon as the boat had pat off, Decatur 
and his men leaped on board , and in a few minutes cleared the deck 
of fifty Tripolitans. They then set the &igal« on fire, and returned, 
in the light of it, to their squadron. 

7. The plan was as successful as bold. Not a man was lost, 
and only one bjured. This mdividual was wounded in defending 
Decatni. The latter, in a aliu^gle with a Tripolitan, had been dis- 
armed, and was about to have his head smitten off with a sabre, when 
the seaman reached out his arm and received the blow, and thui 
saved him. 




8. The deatmetion of the Philadelphia greatly ennged the Tn 
politans; and the AjDerieans whom they held in captivity were 
treated with greater severity than before. Ttie Bufibrings of Captain 
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Bainbridge and his crew, and their companions in bondage, "wers 
represented, at home, as great beyond endurance, and the public sen- 
timent was in favor of continuing the war. 

0. At this juncture, General Eaton, who had been consul of the 
United States up the Mediterranean, and was at Egypt on his 
return homeward, heard of the situation of his countrymen at Trip- 
oli. He also fell in, at this tune, with Hamet, the rightful heir to 
the throne of Tripoli. Jussuf, the third son of the reigning 
bashaw, to gain the throne, had just murdered his father and 
elder brother, and sought to destroy Uamet, the only surviving heir 
in his way. 

10. Genera] Eaton was much interested in the story of Hamet, as 
well as affected by the sufferings of his enslaved countrymen. The 
beys of Egypt, too, were in favor of Hamet. A league was therefore 
made between Eaton and Hamet, by virtue of which Hamet was to be 
restored to his throne, and the American captives were to be released 
from their bondage. 

11. Having procured a small number of Americans and a few 
soldiers from Egypt, General Eaton and Hamet crossed the desert 
of Barca and took Deme, the capital of a large province of Tripoli. 
The cause of Hamet had, by this time, become so popular, and their 
force so strong, that they were about to attack Tripoli ; which Jussuf 
perceiving, was glad to make peace with the American consul, Mr. 
Lear. 

13. This treaty, while it released the captive Americans, did not 
restore Hamet to his throne. The latter visited the United States, in 
1805, to soUcit some remuneration for the services he had rendered 
General Eaton, and for the losses he had sustained by the premature 
treaty of peace, as he deemed it, made by Mr. Lear ; but congreas 
did not see fit to grant his request. 



CHAPTER CU. 

Burr's Conspiracy. 

1. Onk of the most remarkable events of the year 1806 was the 
conspiracy, as it was called, of the late Vice-President Burr. After 
tho death of General Hamilton, he had retired to a small island in the 
Ohio river, about two hundred miles below Pittsburg, since called 
Blannerhasset's island. 

3 Here he had set on foot a project for forming an independent 
empire, west of the Allegany Mountains, of which he was to be 
the chief or emperor. New Orleans was to be the capital. The 
government of the United States, apprized 6f his plan, arrested 

?fr5^P^*? Balnbridga and hit men ? 9. What of General Eaton I Who was Hametf 
What had JuMuf just done? 10. Who were in favor of Hamet? What leasue was 
X wu.!l:^ «***^ ^}^ Hamet and Eaion do? Why was Jussuf flad to make peacaf 
18. Wbat 9i Hamet ? How did congreaa meet his nquoat % 
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iiD, braoftfat him to Richmoiid, to Virginia, and pnt him on trial fin 
cuoii ; but be wM released for wast of proof jguiat him 



3. He found, moreorer, that, bemde the dancer of being taiten ana 
coriTicted before he could get hie acheme ftirly " underway," iha 
attachment of the western states to the general government was 
BtrongcT than he had before supposed, and that his cunning and in- 
trigue would not avail him. 

4. It had been Burr's pnrpoBe, in case of the failure of his main 
[dan, 10 proceed, with such farces as he could raise, to Mexico, and 
establish an empire there. But this restless man died, after all, with- 
ODt accomplishing the objects to which his ambition had prompted 
bim ; and all the kin^nms which his imagination had reared de- 
scended to the graTo with him. 

5. In point of talent, Burr was certainly a remarkable man. Il 
was his unbouoded aroUiion and unrestrained selfishness ihat ruined 
him. Had he aimed, like Washington, at the general good of his 
country, rather than his own aggrandizement, his memory might 
as well have been associated with the latter, as with Benedicl 
Arnold. 

fl. It was about Uiis period that President Jeflerson directed Lewis 
and Clark to explore the Hissoari river, who, with a company of 
fony-five men, proceeded to its source, and then descended on the 
Columbia to the Pacific Ocean, and returned the same way, — travets- 

S. Whit wu hia plant Whu ot hi* Iriulf 
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I. DiKrlb* lb* eipvdliioD a( hait ud Cluk. Hbil 
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tog a difttanoe of some ten or twelve thousand inOes of wildenieaB in 
little more than two yeaim and four months. Abont the year 1806 
General Pike also explored the MissisBippi. 



CHAPTER cm. 
Troubles toith Great Britain. 

i. In 1807, Great Britain and France being at war with each 
other, the controTersy drew to one side or the other most of the Eu- 
ropean powers ; and there were not a few who would gladly have 
involved the United States in the anarrel. As yet, however, the gov- 
ernment was determined, if possible, to remain neutral. 

3. One serious difficulty, indeed, had arisen. Great Britain, having 
at her command a powerful navy, claimed the right of taking her own 
native-bom subjects wherever she could find them. In pursuance of 
her purpose, many vessels belonging to the United States had been 
searched, and many individuals on board of them were seiz^ and 
retained as British sabjects. 

3. As it was not alwajrs easy to distinguish American from British 
subjects, this custom of impressment gave great offence to the Ameri- 
cans. Thousands of our seamen, it was said, were claimed by the 
British, and, in this way, forced into their service ; and, as if to con- 
tinne and aggravate, instead of trying to remove the grievance, Great 
Britain woda not so much as attempt any measures of redress. 

4. Worse than even this difficulty took place ; for, by an order in 
council of the British firovemment, issued May 16, 1806, declaring all 
the ports and rivers, m>m the Elbe in Germany, to Brest in France, 
in a state of blockade, American vessels trading to any of these ports 
were liable to be seized and condemned. 

5. This decree of Great Britain was followed, in November, by 
one from Bonaparte, at Berlin, in which all the British islands were 
declared to be blockaded, and all intercourse with them was thus 
broken up. This decree stood directly opposed to the existing treaty 
between France and the United States, and also to the laws and 
usages of nations. 

6. Again, the British ^[ovemment, in January, 1807, issued another 
order in council, forbiddmg all the coasting tiade with France, on 
penalty of capture and condemnation. Nothing could have been better 
calculated than these proeeedings to awaken eveiy latent feeling of 
resentment in the Americans against the two nations, if not to involve 
them in all the horrors of war itself. 

CLII. — 1. What of Britain and France in 1807? 2. What did Britain claim f 3. 
What uf the impressment of our seamen? 4. What worse diflicoliy? 5. What deciM 
was made by Bonaparte i 6. What other ovder was gi^co by ibe Britisk} 
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CHAPTER CLffl. 

Attack on t?ie Chesapeake, 

1. SoMK time in the beginning of the year 1807, five men had de- 
serted from the British frigate MelampuQ, lying in Hampton Roads ; 
and three of them had subseqaently enlisted on board the United 
States' frigate Chesapeake, then at Norfolk, preparing for sea. The 
British consul at Norfolk, on being acquainted with the facts, wrote 
to Commodore Barron, of the Chesapeake, requesting that the men 
might be returned. 

2. This request being refused, the British consul applied to the 
secretary of the navy to surrender them. The secretary ordered an 
examination of the iacts, from which it appeared that the men were 
native of America, of which two of them had official certificates. 
They were not, therefore, given up. 

3. The Chesapeake had been ordered to cruise in the Mediterra- 
nean, and, on June 22, she proceeded on her voyage thither. In 
going out of Hampton Roads, she passed the British fri^tes Bellona 
and Melampus. As she was passmg Cape Henry, uie Leopard, 
another British frigate, of fifty guns, came up with her, and an officer 
was sent on board with a note. 

4. This note enclosed a copy of an order from the British admiral, 
Berkley, requesting them to search for deserters on board all our 
ships found out of the limits of the United States. At the same time 
a demand was made to be permitted to search the Chesapeake for the 
deserters from the Melampus. 

5. Commodore Barron, in reply, said, that he did not know of any 
deserters on board ; that the recruiting officers for the Chesapeake 
had been particularly instructed not to receive any deserters from his 
Britannic majesty's ships, and that he was directed never to permit 
the crew of a ship under his conmiand to be mustered by any officers 
but her own. 

6. Upon receiving this answer, the officer returned to the Leopard, 
when she inunediately commenced a heavy firing upon the Chesa- 
peake. The latter, being unprepared for an action, could make no 
resistance, but, afler remaining in the fire of the Leopard about thirty 
minutes, and having three men killed and eighteen wounded — the 
commodore among the rest — she surrendered. 

7. The British captain refused to accept the surrender of the 
Chesapeake, but commenced a search, and finding the three men on 
board whom they claimed to have been deserters, together with a 
fourth, whom they also claimed on the same ground, they took tliem 
along with them. The Chesapeake, being much injured, returned to 
Norfolk. 

CLUL — 1. What took place in the year 18077 2, What did the British consal dol 
What proved to be the case concerning the men ? 3. Belate the adventures of the Ciiesap 
poalEe. 4. What deooand was made by the British admixal? 5. What was Commodon 

23* 
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8. On receiving infonnation of this outrage, the president, by a 
proclamation, ordered all armed Britiali vessels to leave the waters of 
the United States, and not to enter them more ontil satis&ction was 
given by tho BriUi^ government for the assault on tlie Chesapeake. 
An armed force was also ordered out, sufficient for the defence of 
Norfolk, should it become necessary. 



CHAPTER CLIV. 

Emhargo laid, 

1. Thi next thing done by the United States ffovemment was to 
forward instructions to Mr. Monroe, the minister at London, to demand 
of the British government that satisfaction which the particular case 
of the Chesapeake required, as well as security against further in^ 
pressment of seamen from American ships. 

3. The British were ready to enter upon negotiations respectlng- 
the attack on the Chesapeake, but were unwilling to relinquish the 
right of search. The result was that the discussion of the subject 
was delayed. In the mean time, congress came together, when the 
capture of the Chesapeake was one of the first subjects which occu- 
pied their attention. 

3. Several measures were adopted at this session of congress; 
among which were preparations and appropriations for the sup- 
port of a large land and naval force. On the 22d of December, 
1807, an embargo was laid on all vessels within the jarisdiction of 
the United States. Meanwhile, the difficulties with both the British 
and French governments were increasing, and a speedy war seemed 
inevitable. 

4. At length, Mr. Rose, a special minister from the British govern- 
ment, arrived in the country, and negotiations were once more 
attempted. But they did not succeed : nor was the controversy, 
which grew out of the attack on the Chesapeake, finally settled till 
some time in the year 1811. In the mean time, Thomas Jefierson 
had been succeeded in his office by James Madison. 

5. The prospects of the country, when Mr. Madison came into 
office, were gloomy indeed. The two great nations of England and 
France were still at war, and, in the progress of that war, by their 
orders and decrees and impressments and seizures, were breaking in 
upon all former treaties, especially those with the United States. 

6. As strong encouragement had been given by iSreat Britain, 
m the year 1809, before Mr. Jefierson went out of office, of a 

Barron's reply f 6. Describe the attack of the Leopard. 7. What did the British cap> 
tain then do? 8. What proclamation was issued by the president? 

CLIV. — 1. What was next done by the United States? 2. What of the Brltiah? 
8. What waa.dooe by coiicress? What seenied ineviubte ? 4. What of Mr. Roaet 
Who sueeeedad Jel&rson as president I 6. What was now the state of tha conntiyt 
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readiness to settle the existing difierences between the two countries, 
the embargo had been repeal^ on the first of March. Finding, how- 
ever, that there was still a disposition to delay, the embargo was, on 
the 10th of August, renewed. 

7. Thus afiairs proceeded for some time. Decrees and piohibitions 
and proclamations became quite the order of the day. Sometimes, 
indeed, there was a gleam of hope. The probability that the United 
States could long remain neutral, in the existing state of things, was, 
however, every day and every hour diminishing. 

8. On the 16th of May, 1811, the British sloop of war. Little Belt, 
commanded by Captain Bingham, made an unprovoked attack upon 
the United States' frigate President, commanded by Commodore 
Rodgers ; in the conflict which followed, the little Belt had eleven 
men killed, and twenty-one wounded, and her rigging much damaged, 
while the President had only a single man wounded. 

9. On the 12th of November, the British envoy, Mr. Foster, ac- 
knowledged the attack on the Chesapeake to be unauthorized, and 
offered, in the name of the British government, to make reparation 
for the injury which had been sustained. The whole affair was soon 
adjusted to the satisfaction of both parties. 



CHAPTER CLV. 
Steamboat Navigation in the United States. 



"O" 



1. Steamboats were first used on the Hudson in the year 1807. 
An event so closely connected with the prosperity of the United States 
must not be excluded from their history. 

2. An experiment had been made, with the steam-engine, on the 
Seine, near raris, in 1803 ; but no vessel was set in motion by steam, 
in the United States, till four years afterward. The two individuals 
most concerned in the work of introducing steamboats, were Fulton 
and Stevens. They were not introduced into Great Britain till 1812 
— five years afterward. 

3. The first steamboat on the western waters was launched at 
Pittsburg, in 1813. She was of four hundred tons burthen, and was 
called the Vesuvius. She was built to run as a regular trader be- 
tween the falls of the Ohio and New Orleans. A steamboat first 
ascended the Arkansas river in 1820. 

4. Such was the popularity and such the success of these boats, 
especially in the western waters, that, in 1822, nine years after the 
building of the Vesuvius, no less than eighty-nine steamboats were 

6. What of ihe embargo 7 7. What was the order of the day ? 8. What wa« done by 
the Little Bell 7 9. How waa the affair ofthe Chesapeake armneed 7 

CLV. — I. What of steamboats 7 2. What experiment had been made 7 What of 
FuUoa and Sl«v«iisl Whea did staamboats appear in Great Briuia 7 3. Describe tb« 
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enroDed at the port of New Orleans, forming, in the aggregate, aome- 
thing more than eighteen thousand tons. The Aikassas river had 
even been ascended by steamboats five hundred miles. 




Fulton. 

6. The first steam-ship sailed for Europe in May, 1819. In 1840, 
there were two rcttiilar lines of steam-packets plying between the 
United States and Europe ; one from Boston, and the other from New 
York. At first, ten or twelve miles an hour was thought to be suf- 
ficiently rapid ; now, the Atlantic is crossed in twelve days. 

6. The whole number of steamboats, in the diSerent states of the 
Union, in 1840, was estimated at about eight hundred, with a capacity 
of one hundred and fifty-three thousand six hundred and sixty tons. 
Of these eight hundred boats, oite hundred and thirty-seven were built 
in the year 1837. The number of steam-engines, of all kinds, in use, 
was estimated at about three thousand. 

7. It should not be forgotten that, among the foregoing steam-ves- 
sels, some twelve or fourteen belong to tho navy. The first steam- 
frigate for the navy was built many years smce, but it is only within 
a very fSevr years that the number has been much increased. 

ywuTias. What took place in 1820 7 4. What of stcamboau lo 18227 6. When did 
the first flteara-Bhip sail to Europe 7 6. What of steam-jMCkets in 1840 f How manf 
were built in 1837. What of steam-enginee f 7. What or the narr 1 
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CHAPTER CLVI. 
Battle of Tippecanoe. 

1. In the year 1811, congress assembled on the 5th of November 
Not only the president's message, but all the proceedings, indicated 
the expectation of a rupture with Great Britain at no distant period. 
For though reparation had been made in the case of the Chesapeake, 
the orders in council remained in full force. 

3. During this year, the Shawanese and other Indians about the 
Wabash river, in the territory of Indiana, became troublesome. Gov- 
ernor Harrison, with twelve hundred men, three hundred and fifty of 
whom were re^lar troops, proceeded from the neighborhood of Vin 
cenaes to the rrophet's town, as the residence of their chief was 
called, to demand satisfaction of the Indians. 

3. The troops commenced their march September 26, and nothing 
of importance occurred until their arrival on the line of the enemy's 
country. Here they built a fort, which, in honor of their commander, 
they (»]led Fort Harrison. At this place they remained about a 
month, during which time the Indians very frequently came into the 
camp and held councils with Governor Harrison, but would not accede 
to his terms. 

' 4. Under the circumstances, it was resolved to attack them ; and, 
with this view, the troops left Fort Harrison, October 29, and arrived 
at the Prophet's town November 6. When they were within half 
a mile of the town, they formed the line of battle, which the Indians 
perceiving, sent in a flag of truce, sa3ring that if their lives might 
be spared till next morning, they would come to the governor's 
terms. 

5. This was a device of the savages to gain time, and put their 
enemies oflf their guard. It was but too successful ; and, unsuspicious 
of danger, our troops encamped where they were. Many of them, 
strange as it may seem, slept as quietly all night as if they had been 
at home in the midst of their families. 

6. A little before five o'clock, next morning, the savages came 
upon them with such fury that the sentinels could only fire a single 
gun before they were in the very midst of the camp. Some of the sol- 
diers were prepared, but others had to struggle with them at their very 
tent doors. 

7. The battle soon became severe, and the Indians, encouraged 
by the surprise into which they had thrown the troops at the first 
onset, pressed forward in great numbers. The result of the contest, 
for a long time, was doub^nl. The bravery and skill of our troops, 
liowever, prevailed, and the Indians began to give way; shortly 

CLVI.— What waa expected in the year 181 i? 2. What of the Indiana? Who 
went acainst them? 3. Where did the troops encamp? 4. What was now done) 
What did the savagaa do ? 6. What ooeht to have bean auapectad 9 6. DaacrilM tbt 
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after this, they fled to a swamp, where they could not be foF> 
lowed. 

8. The Tietory over them was dearly bought. Sixtv of the United 
States' troops were killed, and one hundred and twenty-eight 
wounded. Among the slain were several able and valuable officers. 
The loss of the savages was great, but the number could not be ex- 
actly ascertained. 

U. The next day, the troops set fire to the Prophet's town, and, 
having destroyed everything valuable they oould find, they returned 
to Vincennes, after a fatiguing campaign of about two months. The 
defeat of the Indians, however, was decisive. They g^ve the settlers 
in that vicinity no more trouble for aome time. 



CHAPTER CLVII. 
War declared taitk Great Britain* 

1. The difficulties with Ghreat Britain were not removed. That 
government still insisted on the right of impressment, as it was called ; 
the blockade of her enemies' ports incommoded us ; and though the 
f^nch decrees of Berlin and Milan were repealed, the British mui not 
as yet annulled their orders in council. 

3. An embargo was laid, on the 3d of April, by the president, at 
the recommendation of congress, to continue ninety days, on all ves- 
sels witliin the jurisdiction of the United States. This was the pre- 
lude to war wiUi Great Britain, which was declared on the 18th of 
June following. 

3. The bill for the declaration of war did not pass, however, with- 
out opposition. Forty-nine, out of one hundred and twenty-eight of 
the representatives, entered their solemn protests, in which they denied 
the war to be either necessary or just. Indeed, it only passed the 
senate by a small majority. 

4. Nor was the measure very well received by the people after the 
bill passed. The editors of several newspapers, in difierent ports of 
the country, were very decided in their expressions of disapprobation ; 
so much so as to provoke the violence of the war party and cause mobs 
and riots. 

5. The most remarkable of these mobs was at Baltimore. The 
rioters first tore down the printing-office of the paper which had 
offended them. The editor and others undertook to defend them- 
selves with arms. The military force of the city was finally called 
out. The conflict was severe, and was continu^ for two or three 
nights ; Generil lingan was killed and several were wounded. 

attack. Result of the batUe 7 8. Wttat vna the loae of the Americans? 9. What was 
done the next day 9 

. CLVII. ~ 1. What of the difiteoltiee with Qm-n Briuin 9 2. What embargo waa laid 
In April f When was war deelaced with Orea: BriUin? 3. How did the bill pMsf 
«. What of the editors of papers ? 6. Describe the mob at BaUimera. 6. Wat lbs 
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6. So poorly prepared was the country for war, and so difficult 
was it found lo enlist soldiers, that a demand was made by the presi- 
dent on the governors of the states to furnish men from the militia of 
their several states, to guard their own seaboard. But this, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island refused to do. 

7. The grounds of this refusal were, that the militia, if sent under 
the call of the president, would be subject to the officers of the regular 
anny, and might be marched into Canada, or to any other part of the 
country ; and this, it was contended, was not agreeable to the consti- 
tution. 

8. This refusal produced a great sensation throughout the United 
States, but was fully justified by a large majority of the people of the 
several states which thus withheld their militia from the demand of 
the general government. It was generally condemned, however, by 
the other portions of the country. 



CHAPTER CLVIIL 
General HulVs Surrender. 

1. We have seen that a part of the states refused to call out their 
militia at the request of the president. Connecticut, however, pro- 
ceeded to raise troops for her own defence, and to organize and station 
them, at various pomts along the coast, in her own way. 

2. It was also found difficult to enlist regular troops, and, still 
more so, to find suitable officers for them. The few already in the 
service, and such as could be readily enlisted, amounting to two thou- 
sand, were sent away to the north-west, and* placed under General 
Hull, an aged man who had served in the war of the revolution, and 
who was at this time governor of Michigan Territory. 

3. Greneral Hull, with his troops, was ordered to Detroit, to garri- 
son the fort there, and protect the country from the incursions of the 
British and Indians. He arrived early in July, and having put every- 
thing in a posture of defence, he crossed the river Detroit, July 12, 
and made preparations to invade Upper Canada. 

4. But, instead of invading Canada, or even attacking a single 
post, he remained there till the 7th of August, and then returned, 
with his army, in the aight, to Detroit. AAer a few slight battles 
and a good deal of skirmishing, he surrendered his army, August 16, 
nrith the fort of Detroit, and all the neighboring forts and garrisons 
lo the British, under General Brock. 

5. This unexpected surrender, at the very outset of the war 



country well prepared for war? What denuind wan made? What refuaal fottowadf 
7. What were the grounds of the refusal ? 8. What of the people? 

CLVIII. — 1. What did Connecticut do? 2. What waa the state of the troops? 
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cut a gloom om the nhole eouniry. Geaenil Hnll was erer;- 
wheie reguded, whether jastlv oi unJoEtlj, as either a coward cr 
a ttaitoi. Having been exchaoged, soon afterward, foi tfairt; 
Biitisb priKmere, he was nubscquently tried, by a oonrt-manial 
and sentenced lo death ; but, on account of his ago, he was ree- 
otntueiided to the mere; of the president, who finally pardoned 

6. Goneial Hull was tried for throe thbgs, treason, cowardice, 
and unnfficer like coodact. On the firal charge, the court-maniaj 
which triad him did not give an opinioo ; but he was found guilty on 
the other two. He wu, most evidently, unfit to command an anny, 
whether by reason of age alone, or from other causes, and ought i>e>er 
to have been charged with so important a trunt 



CHAPTER CLIX. 

Capture of the GtterrUre and the Alert. 

1. While the war wm commenced so unhappily on land, it wa> 
far otherwise on the' sea. For, though Lord Nelson and others, by 
their skill, had rendered Great Britain the mistress of the ocean, she 
was yel to be humbled by a power whose naval force she could ro- 
help despising for its insigmScancy. 

Syj^'^^n™' HuU'. icl » Hnwulwnfanlall WbatmiUifiiMl «. Fo 
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2. The United States, at the opening of the war of 1819, had 
three frigates of forty-four guns each, three, of thirty-eight, five of 
from twenty-eight to thirty-six, and nine sloops, varying from twelve 
to eighteen guns. These twenty vessels constituted her whole naval 
armament ; and even of these, one was on Lake Ontario, and two 
were unfit for sea. The British fleet consisted of from eight hundred 
to one thousand ships. 

3. Conunodore Kodgers, with his little fleet, the President, the 
Essex, and the Hornet, lay at New York when war was declared. 
Within an hour after he heard the news, he and the Hornet were 
under way. On the 23d of June, only five days after the war was 
declared, he fell in with and attacked Uie British frigate Belvidera, of 
thirty-six guns, hut she escaped. 

4. This, however, was only a heginning. The Constitution, of 
forty-four guns, commanded by Captain Isaac Hull, sailed from the 
Chesapeake Bay about the middle of July. She was soon chased by 
the British, and the chase continued, with some firing, for several 
days ; but ^e Constitution succeeded in escafong. 




PorttT. 

5. Meanwhile, the Essex, commanded by Captain, afterwards 
Commodore Porter, wMch was not ready for sea when Commodore 
Rodgers attacked ^e Belvidera, having made the necessary repairs, 
saiM, and, after having taken several prizes, on the 13th of August 
fell in with the British sloop of war Alert, of twenty guns, which she 
took, after an action of only eight minutes. 

CLIX. — 1. What was going on in the British navv f 2. What vesaiela had the United 
States at the commendement of the war ? What of the British fleet f 3. What ships 
had Commodore Rodgers? What attaclc did he make? 4. DescrilM the chase of tne 
GonstitutloD. 6. Describe the capture of the Alert by Captain Ported 6. What can 

24 
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6. This was the first armed ressel which was taken by the Amei^ 
ieans during this war. It was not surprising that a frigate of 
thirty-two guns should vanquish a sloop of twenty ; and yet it was 
not expected by our sailors that a vessel of the size of the Alert 
would make so feeble a resistance. The Essex was not injured, nor 
a man hurt ; while the Alert was greatly crippled, and had three men 
wounded. 

7. This naval battle was fought three days before Qeneral Hull's 
surrender. Three days afler the surrender, another event took place 
which was still more remarkable, both with respect to its character 
and the final results, than the former. It was the capture of the 
British frigate Guerriere. 

8. On the 19th of August, the Constitution came up with this 
frigate, commanded by Captain Dacres, of thirty-eight guns, about a 
thousand miles eastward of New England, and in two hours made her 
a complete wreck ; so much so, that it was thought best to destroy 
her. 

9. The loss of the Constitution, in this contest, was seven killed 
and seven wounded ; while the Guerriere had fifteen killed and sixty- 
three wounded. The Constitution was not at all injured ; but was 
ready for another action the very next day. Yet the force of the 
American frigate was but little more than that of the enemy. 

10. These brilliant events at sea had some effect to make up for 
the losses on land. Besides, they encouraged our navy. It had been 
thought, for some time, that nothing could vanquish the British — 
force for force ; but it now began to be thought otherwise 



CHAPTER CLX. 

Attack on Queenstoum. 

1. As early as the 1st of October, 1813, eight or ten thousand 
men, with military stores, were collected at various points along the 
Canadian line, chiefly, however, .n three great divisbns — the north- 
western, the eastern and the northern armies. Measures had also 
been taken for arming vessels on the three lakes, Erie, Ontario and 
Champlain. 

2. The north-western army was commanded by General Harrison, 
and was stationed in the neicrhborhood of Detroit. The central divi- 
sion was directed by General Stephen Van Rensselaer, and stationed 
at Lewiston, just below Niagara Falls. The army of the norUi, under 
Major Geneial Henry Dearborn, who was also conmiander-in-chief, 
sras at Greenbush and Plattsburg. 

3. On the 13th of October, early in the morning, a part of the army 

you ny of the two veMeb? 7. What event of imporUnce now occurred 7 8. Describe 
the Cloture of the Guerriere. 9. Whait wa3 the loss susulied by the two frigates ? 10. 
How did these evenU affect the United Sutes' nary 7 
CLX — I. What was done October 18127 Z How Wert the three dirlsioM of ihft 
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at LewiisUa succeeded in crossing the Niagara to Queenstown, and in 
taking possession of the battery on the heights. But they were not 
able to maintain their position, for they were only a few hundreds 
and most of the men at Lewiston were militia, and refused to follow 
them, as they had promised to do. 

4. The commander of the heights, Colonel Van Rensselaer, was 
now in a most perilous situation. He had indeed already repelled one 
attack from six hundred British regulars, and killed Greneral Brock, 
their commander. But General Shcafe, his successor, renewed the 
attack with an increased force, and the Americans were at length 
compelled to surrender. 

5. Nothing could have been more unexpected than the refusal 
of the American militia to cross the Niagara. They had but just 
before been urgent for the battle, and now they utterly refused to em- 
bark. 

6. General Brock was much lamented by the inhabitants of Can- 
ada, and a beautiful monument was erected to his memory, on the 
heights of Queenstown, where he fell. An attempt was made, a few 
years since, to destroy this monument ; and, though it was not quite 
successful, the monument was seriously injured. The villains were 
never discovered. 

7. The attack on Queenstovtm was followed, in November, by a 
few bullying efforts, above the falls, on the part of General Smyth 
He was the successor of General Van Rensselaer — the latter having* 
resigned. He sent two detachments across, in the night, to Black 
Ruck ; but they accomplished very little. The troops soon went to 
winter quarters, and Smyth, being hissed from the army, went home 
to 'Virginia. 

8. Thus ended the war against Canada for that year. Never, 
perhaps, was less accomplished, under circumstances so favorable, 
than was done by the Americans, in this campaign of 1812. On the 
26th of September, they had a force of thirteen thousand men on 
the frontier, more than six thousand of whom were regulars ; while 
the British could scarcely muster three thousand troops on their whole 
line, from west to east. 

arnnr commanded? 3. What was done October 13lh9 4. What of the commander f 
6. The militia 1 6. What monument was erected to the memory of General Brock t ▼ 
Who WM General Smyth ? 8. What of the war against Canada ? 
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CHAPTER CLXl. 

Mere Ndvai Victories, 

1. The snooeas of the naval forces of the United States, for this 
year, was, throughout, as brilliant as the conduct of the land forces 
was disgraoefol. Where least was expected, and where there was 
least reason to expect anytiiing, there the most heitdc bravery — not 
to say the most unprecedented skill — was manifested. 

2. On the 18th of October, the United States' sloop Wasp, of 
eighteen guns, commanded by Captain Jones, came up with ana 
captured the British sloop Frolic, Captain W3rnyates, of about the 
same size and force, about eight hundred miles eastward of Nor- 
folk, in Virginia. The action lasted about three quarters of an 
hour. 

3. Both vessels were much injured in the engagement, but the 
Wasp suffered most in her rigging. She had only ^vq men killed 
and five wounded. The fire of Uie Wasp evidendy fell below the 
rijmng of the Frolic; for the latter had at least seventy or. eighty 
kuled or wounded. Indeed, it was said that not twenty of her men 
escaped wholly unhurt. 

4. The Frolic had scarcely submitted to the Wasp, when a British 
seventy-four gun ship hove in sight — the Poictiers — and immediately 
bore down upon them. As they were in no situation cither to escape 
or make a defence, they were forthwith taken and carried into Ber- 
muda. 

5. One week later than this, viz., October 25, a still more remark- 
able victory was obtained by our little navy. The United States, 
another forty-four gun ship, commanded by C5ommodore Decatur, who 
had distinguished himself so much at Tripoli, fell in with and encoun- 
tered the British fiigate Macedonian, Captain Carden, rated at thirty 
eight guns, but really carrying forty-nine. 

6. This action took place in the Atlantic Ocean, about seven hun- 
dred miles southward of the Azores. It lasted an hour and a half, 
and was very fatal to the crew of the Macedoman. Out of her com- 
plement of three hundred men, she had more than a hundred killed 
and wounded, while the United States had but seven killed and &Ye 
wounded. 

7. One of those killed on board the Macedonian was the carpenter. 
As he was known to be in destitute circumstances, and to have left a 
family of helpless children with a worthless mother, his brave com- 
panions immediately held a contribution, and raised eight hundred 
dollars, to be put in safe hands, for the education of the unhappy 
orphans. 

8. Sailors are apt to be generous. It is not always, however, 

CLXI. — 1. What was the ouccaas of the naval force of the United Sutea 7 2. Deacribe 
the engagement of the Waap and the Frolic. 3. What waa the loaa on both sidea % 
4. How was the Wasp captured ? 6. What two ahipa now engaged? 6. Deacribe the 
action. 7. What was done for the family of the carpenUr? 8 Characur of aaiiorel 
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that they make so wise an application of their charities as in this 
case. 

9. Another Tictory was achieved by our brave tars before the year 
closed. Captain Hull had retired from the service, and had been 
succeeded in the command of the Constitution by Commodore Bain- 
bridge. On the 29th of December, while off the coast of Brazil, Uie 
Brit^ frigate Java, of forty-nine guns, came in sight, and a battle 
ensued. 

10. The engagement was severe from the first. It had continued 
nearly two houxs, and nearly two hundred men had been killed or 
wounded on board the Java, when she was compelled to strike her 
colors. She was so much injured that it was concluded, a few days 
afterward, to bom her. The loss of the Constitution was hardly one 
sixth as great as that of the Java. 

11. On board the Java, during the battle, was an American pris- 
oner, in confinement. Anxious to know the issue, he often asked a 
Chinese, who was stationed near him, how the battle was going on. 
" Oh, a glorious victory," was the reply always. Not satisfied with 
this, especially as he saw so many wounded men brought below, he 
asked which side was about to gain the victory, *' Why," said the 
Chinese, " one or t' other." 



CHAPTER GLXn. 
Events of 1812 and 1813. 

1. Several interesting events of our national history took piace 
during the years 1812 and 1813,*which deserve a place in our hi»- 
tory. 

2. One of these was the admission, some time in 1812, of Louisi- 
ana to the federal union. She was the eighteenth pillar of the great 
national fabric, and a mos^ impor^nt one, as she holds the keys of 
entrance, through the mouth of a mighty river, to the richest, if not 
the most extensive valley in the world. 

3. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was also incorporated in 1812 ; and &vq missionaries were ordained at 
Salem to preach the gospel at Bombay, in Asia. They were the first 
foreign missionaries ever ordained here. Yet the same board, in 
1842, thirty years later, sustained no less than one hundred and thir- 
ty-four of these foreign missionaries. 

4. Very early in the year 1813, the Emperor of Russia kindly 
offered to try to make peace between Great Britain and the United 
States; and Albert Gallatin, James A. Bayard, and John Quincy 
Adams were appointed as commissioners, and sent to Russia to meet 

9. Who raccMded Captafn Hull? What of tho Java? 10. Describe the eogagemenu 
What was the loss of the two ships? 11. What passed between the American prisoner 
and theChhMse? 
CLXn. ~ 2. What of Louiaia la ? 3. When was the American Board of Commissioners 
24* 
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Xadinm. 

S. Thr term for which Mr. Midi*on had been elected preudent 
eipired on the 4th of Much, IB13, and a strong effort was made, by 
the pany opposed to the war, to elect Da Witt Clinton in his stMd ; 
but they did not Kucceed. Mr. Madison was reelected, and George 
Clinton was also reelected vice-president ; he died soon after, and was 
auccceded by FJbridge Geinr- 

0. Coltun manufactories began to fiouriah this year. In the neigh- 
borhood of Providence, Rhode Island, one hundr^ and twenty thou- 
sand spindles were in operation, consuming six million pounds of 
cotton yearly. About the end of this vear, twenty thousand or thirty 
diousand spindles were running at flaldmore. Yet, in 1809, not a 
thread of cotton was spun by nuchinery in this country. 

7. This year, 1813, moreover, was remarkable for two more erenla, 
the birth of tho Manachatetts Society for the SuppresMon of Intem- 
perance, which led the way to so much good in the United States, 
and the death of him who may be justly considered as the father of 
temperaoce societies here, Dr. Benjamin Kushi 

iioTniialDurlMl Whitor Iha bnnliiilSISI 4- Wt ainf 
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CHAPTER CLXIII. 

The Massacre at Fre7icktown. 

1. We have seen that the north-western division of the United 
States' army was stationed in the neighborhood of Detroit, and was 
under the command of Greneral Harrison. There, too, they win- 
tered. General Harrison's plan was to collect a sufficient force in 
that neigIib6rhood, and, as soon as he could, retake Detroit and 
the other forts and places which General Hull had so unwisely sur- 
rendered. 

2. Early in January, news came f^om Frenchtown, a place 
twenty-six miles from Detroit, that the British and Indians were 
coming against them; praying, at the same time, for assistance. 
General Winchester, with eight hundred men, marched thither, 
and succeeded in driving away the British and Indians, who had 
already arrived, but was, in his turn, driven away by the British, 
on the 23d inst., and himself and five hundred men taken prisoners. 

3. Their surrender was followed by a scene almost too shocking to 
describe. General Proctor, tlie British commander, had pledged his 
honor that the lives and private property of the American soldiers 
should be respected after the surrender. But, instead of this, the 
dead were stripped and scalped —the wounded, such as were unable 
to rise, butchered, and the living stripped and plundered, and many 
of them tomahawked, or only reserved to be roasted at the stake. 
Few of them lived to be exchanged. 

4. It is maintained by some that General Proctor oould not have 
prevented these barbarities. It is difficult, however, to believe this. 
The bare thought of such a massacre is shocking, whether it could 
have been avoided or not. It exhibits, in a most striking manner, the 
horrors of war, especially of Indian warfare. 

5. What rendered this massacre at Frenchtown more afflictive 
was the fact that most of the troops were the flower of Kentucky, 
They were, many of them, young men who had a large circle of 
respectable relatives. Their bodies lay in the fields till autumn, 
when their friends ventured to collect their bleaching bones and bury 
them. 

6. The news of General Winchester's defeat reached General 
Harrison while on his march to Frenchtown with reinforcements. 
Finding himself too late, he stopped at the rapids of the river 
Maumee and built a fort, which, in honor of the governor of Ohio, he 
called Fort Meigs. This he made, for the present, the head quarters 
of his army. 

CLXm. — 1 . What was General Harrison's plan % What portion of the army did be 
command? 2. What news came from Frenchtown? What of General Winchester? 
3. Describe the scene after ihe surrender. 4. What opinion is held of General Pructi>r? 
6. What of tiie troops that fell at Frenchtown? 6. Wnal did General Harrisoa now do} 
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CHAPTER CLXIV. 
Cloture ef York, and Death of Gtneral PUce. 



POe. 

I. LtTTU, if anTthinK, wu done, daring the jear IBIS, to in 
CKSM the niTs] force of the United Stalee, either on the ocean oi 
the lakee. Commodore Chaaticer had indeed been sent to lake 
Ontario, about the IM of September, to fit up tha Oneida, a vessel 
of BLXteea gone, and to arm half a doaen schooners, and thus fonn 
a little eqoMron. Thei« had also been some Bkinnishiog upon the 
lake. 

3. The next spring, Genetal Dearborn laid a plan to attack York, 
in Upper Canada, the great depoaicorv of the Briiish mititaiy stores. 
His troops, amoanting to seventeen hundred men, embarked, about 
the middle of April, on board Commodore Chauncey'a vessels, and, 
on the a5th, they set sail for York. 

3. The army was directed by General Pike, a young man of 
(treat promise, who hul requested the command as a favor. They 
landed at York on the 37lh. As they were raoviuB towards the gat 
rison, a magazine exploded, which the British had prepared for the 
purpose, and which killed General Pike and about a hundred of his 
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town and all the barracks, and fortifications, and stores, and seven 
hundred and fifty of the enemy, in the possession of his victorious 
troops. The loss, in killed and wonnded, was great on both sides, 
but greatest on the side of the Americans. 

5. 2iebu]on M. Pike, who lost his life in this engagement, was a 
native of New Jersey, and was not only well -instructed, but made 
healthy and robust by active exercise. As his father had been an 
officer in the revolutionary army, the son was trained to military life, 
and was early made a lieutenant on the western firontiers. 

6. About the time when Lewis and Clarke were sent on an ex- 
ploring tour up the Missouri, Lieutenant Pike, with twenty men, 
and provisions for four months, was sent up the Mi^-sissippi. The 
company set out August 5, 1805. Instead of four months however, 

hey i^ere absent almost nine months, exposed to nearly every danger 
and hardship. 

7. Sometimes they were wholly without food for several days 
together. At other times, they slept, without any covering, upon 
the bare ground, or upon the snow ;.for they were out all winter, and 
the winter was unusually severe. Sometimes they were obliged to 
leave their boat and build canoes ; and sometimes they carried their 
canoes, from place to place, on their backs. 

8. Though sent to acquire information, they had no surveyor or 
clerk with &em but Pike. He was, as he justly says of himself, at 
once the commanding officer, clerk, astronomer, surveyor, spy, guide, 
and hunter of the party. He kept his journal and drew adl his 
sketches by the fire at night in the open air. 

9. Li two months after his return, he was sent out by General 
Wilkinson to obtain geographical and other information on the borders 
of New Mexico. Again he was out all winter, unprotected. All the 
horses belonging to the party died, and all the men, but Pike himself, 
were more or less firozen. 

10. But these were not all the trials to which he was exposed. 
Unexpectedly, they found themselves upon the banks of the Rio del 
Norte river, within the Spanish territory. Here they were seized by 
a band of Spanish cavalry, and, what was worst of all. Pike's instru- 
ments and papers, except his private iournal, were taken from him. 
The party were, however, at length, all liberated, and, in July, 1807, 
reached Natchitoches. 

11. Such was the education, properly so called, of this most inter- 
esting young man, who, at the age of thirty-three, became a brigadier 
general in me American army, and, at thirty-four, begged the fiivor 
of leading the American troops in an attack on Little York, to die, 
like Wolfe before Quebec, in the moment of victory. 

12. Fort George, another strong British post, in the vicinity of 
York, was assailed by Greneral Bond and Colonel Miller, on the 27th 
of May, and, afler a sharp and bloody conffict, was taken, and with 



6. What of his expedition up the Miniraip^ 7. Describe the soffiuiiigB of the men. 
ft. What stations were held by Pilce? 9. what other expedition did he undertalce} 
10. What happened to the party 7 U. What wens his militAiy tets? 1% Who 
liledFortOeorfft} 
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it *ix bundrad inil tweDty-fiTe priMnen. Sackett's llubor i 
atlacked by Lhe Britidi, about this time, but the eflbrt was luia 



CHAPTER CLXV. 

SUge of Fort Meig$, and Gmerat Harriton. 



Batriaen. 

I. Oh the lint dtj of May, 1713, General Proetor, with «De 
thoDMiul BritUh regulara and militia, and more than a thousand 
Indiana, Uid aiege to Fort Meiga, the head quartera of the anny 
under General HarriMn, and eontinoed the sicg^, with great vigor, 
for nine days. 

S. During tho third day of the luege, General Proctor ieni an 
officer to demand the surrender of the fort. The forcei in it tveru 
probabi/ about two Ihoasand. Genoral Harrison's reply waa not 
quite ai laconic as the very ancient one, " Cnme and take it," but 
nearly so. " Not, sir," says ha to Geaeial Pioclor, " while I have 
the honor to command." 

3. A reinforcement waa received, on the fifth day of the aiegA, 
from Kentucky. It was a body of troops under the coromand of 
General Clay. Aided by these, an attack was made on the British, 
in which both parlies suffered so much that Ihey did not choose to 
renew the hostilities for seient daya. On the nioth day, the firili^ 
gave up the siege. 
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4. For Meigs wsHbeBieged again, on the 22d c^MajibjCeneia] 

Proctor, but not for a long period. The attention of t!ie troops was 
soon turned to Fort Stephenson. This was assailed by (he Dnil«d 
forces of the British and Indians in that quarter, but was promptly 
and Bucccssfully defended by Major Croghan, a young anil accom- 
plished officer. General Proctor, at his letreat ftom Port Siophon 
son, returned to Maiden. 



CHAPTER CLXVI. 
The War an the Ocean. 



Death n/ Lanrtnu. 

I. Oh the ocean, in the year 1813, the United States were lost for* 
Innate, eapeciallj during the fiist ux months of the year, than they 
had been in 181S. The Chesapeake frigate, and the Argus sloop of 
war, fell into the hands of the enemy, and a portion of the navy was 
blockaded at New London. 

' 2. The loss of the Chesapeake, of thirty-eight guns, commanded 
by Captain lawrence, was an event which excited intense interest 
throujthont the country. He had put to sea eipecting that he should 
be obliged to contend with the Shannon ; which fact added greatly to 
the mortification of defeat. 

3. He lelt the port of Boston, in pursuit of the Shannon, about 
noon on the 1st of June. The contest be^an about half-past five, 
in ttie afternoon, and lasted about fifteen minutes. The totile wan 

■tucksnthaBrilliht 4. Who datinded Fon SupbeDBn 1 Whu of Gensnl Pmcur 
CLXVL — I. WlialaClligllnlLtdSuUa'niiT;) 2. Wbo camminded tha Chaapank* I 
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oneommonly bloody. Both ships, it is said, were like ehane. 
houses* 

4. Captain Lawrence was first wounded in the le?, and afterward 
diot through the body. Yet even then he was unwiflmg to yield the 
palm to the British, but, as he was being carried below, said, sternly, 
*' Don't give up the ship." Yet it was iinavoidablo. The British 
had already b(Muded the Chesapeake, and the resistance nuide to them 
was momentary. 

5. In this terrible conflict, the Americans had sixty-two killed and 
«ighty-four wounded, and the British twenty-eight killed and fifty- 
eight wounded. When the battle was orer, boSi vessels sailed for 
Halifiix, where Captain Lawrence, aiter suffering the most intense 
anguish for &ve or six days, expired. 

6. Captain Lawrence was thirty-two years of age, and much 
beloved. As a proof of the attachment of his younger officers to him, 
the following anecdote is related. The midshipmen of one of our 
squadrons gave a dinner to Commodore Rodgers one day, at which it 
was proposed not to ask any lieutenant. "What, not Mr. Law- 
rence t" said one. It was decided immediately to have Lawrence 
present ; but no other lieutenant was there. 

7. The unexpected issue of this battle may have been owing, 
in part, to the neglect of those whose duty it was to pay the 
men their prize money. The Chesapeake had been cruising and had 
taken prizes, and the men had not been paid their share; and, 
though some sort of an apology had been mad#, many were not sat- 
isfied. 

8. Among the disa6^ed ones was the boatswain's mate. When 
the British boarded the Chesap^ike, this man quitted his post and ran 
below, leaving the gratings open, so thai the men readily followed his 
example. When the officers attempted to rally their men to repel the 
enemy, they could not find them. The boatswain's mate was heard 
to say, as lie retreated, '' So much for not having paid men their prize 
money." 

9. A battle was fought, on the 22d of June of this year, at Craney 
Island, in the Chesapeake Bay, between a large British fleet, which 
was cruising there, under Sir Sidney Beckwith and Admiral Warren, 
and some oflicers and sailors of me navy and a body of Virginia 
militia. The British were defeated, with the loss of more than twelve 
hundred men. 

10. In less than two months after the capture of the Chesapeake, 
the American navy experienced another reverse of fortune in the loss 
the Argus, of eighteen guns. She was captured by the Pelican, of 
twenty guns, after a hara-fought battle, in which her first officer and 
five men fell and sixteen were wounded. 

11. The Argus had been out to France, to carry Mr. Crawford, 
our minister, and was on her return. She had taken quite a number 

What words did htt um when carried below? 5. What was the lose of the contend- 
ing partlae? Where did the ships go after the battle? 6. Ghre the anecdote of 
Lawrence and the dinner. 7. To what was the issue of the battle owing? 8. What 
^ done hy the boatswain*s mate? 9. What battle was Ibn^ht on the 22d of Jane? 
10. What of the engagement between the Argus and the Fblican? 11. Describe the 
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of piiaM on the rerj coast of Greu Bhtain, and to nuich wautyti 
die enemy that several veaeeU had been sent out in saaich of her. 
Among- these was the Biiccesaful Pelican. 

13. But Ihe tide of victory at letiRlh be^ to tnin. On the 64 
of September, the EnterpriBe took the British brig Boxer, sAer a 
hard-fought battle of half an hour, in which she wbX bat one man, 
her commander, Lieutenant Burrows ; while the losa of the Biitish 
was conaiderable, including, also, her conmiander. Captain Bljrthe. 
Both these officers were young, aotive and promisiiig- 



CHAPTEE CLXVII. 
Battle on Lake Erie. 



Cevanodort Ferry. 

I. A SMALL fleet had, during the year IS13, be«i collected on 
Ijfthe Erie, consisting of nine vessels, carrying, in the whole, fifty- 
five guns, and placSl in the care of Conunodore Oliver H. Perry, 
Pollowicg our example, aa they had also done on Lake Ontario, the 
British \aA their little fleet to oppose it, consisting of six veaseb and 
sixty-three guns. 

8. These small fleets, afler some Bkinnisbing, came at length to 
close action. It was die tenth of September. The battle was 
' severe, and it was for a long time difficult to gaess at the readt. At 
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length the Biitiah seemed to have the adrantage. The Lawrence, 
the Americaa commodore's own vessel^ beeame so crq>pled as to be 
ahnoet unmanageable. 

3. At this critical moment, Commodore Perry abandoned his own 
Teasel, and went, in a boat, on board the Niagara, his second ship, 
commanded by Captain Elliot. Before this, the firing had almost 
eeased, and the British commander. Captain Barclay, counting on 
certain victory, thou^ himself wounded, would not have given, as 
he said afierwaid, a sixpence for the whole American fleet. 

4. But the scene now changed. The battle waxed hot again, and, 
in about four hours after its fiift ccnnmencement, the British fleet 
surrendered to the American. The loss of the Americans was 
twenty-seven killed and ninety-six wounded ; that of the British was 
somewhat greater, besides prisoners. 

5. Commodore Perry wrote to Greneral Harrison immediately 
after the battle, and also to the war derartment. In both instances 
he was as modest as he was laconic. To Greneral Harrison he only 
said, *^ We have met the enemy, &nd they 'are ours. Two ships, 
two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop." To the secretary of war 
he said little more, except to refer to the good providence of 
God. 

6. The conmiodore has been mudi censured for hazarding his 
life, in going from the Lawrence to the Niagara, in a small boat, in 
the midst of shot thick as hail. Bat we must remember that the 
Lawrence was useless; that there was danger everywhere; and 
that it was thought better to act, than to stand still and be shot down 
without an eflbrt. 

7. Had he been killed in the attempt, and had the battle been lost, 
he would, no doubt, have been as much blamed by the world as he 
now has been commended. Honors are not always apportioned to 
true desert. The fortunate are very apt to be regarded as the truly 
brave, and the unfortunate, whatever may be their real merit, are 
often OTcrlooked or forgotten. 



CHAPTER CLXVni 
Battle at the Moravian Towns, 

1. Though the Americans had now the conunand of Lake Ene, 
and the whole British coast below, as fiur down as Fort George, yet 
Greneral Proctor was in possession of most of the forts and places 
above, which had been relinquished by Hull. But he was at length 
growing fearful of his opponents, and, as the result seems to have 
&own, not without good reason. 

Parry f What did GBpudQ BweUiy- sttppowY 4. Fata of tha battla? Number of 
wounded? 5. What account did Commodore Perry rive of tha aocagement? & For 
^^ISaJS^ canaupad f 7. What can youaaj ofhooon » 
CLZVOL— 1. Wliat poaaanioiia had tha AmericaiM and Britiah) % Wba bad 
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Q. Governor Shelby, of Kentucky, with foui thoimad inilitiB, 
having joined the aniij under Genera] Harrison, it was thought 
best to make an attack on Detroit and the other posts in that neigh- 
borhood. With this view, the troops, on the STth of SeptemhpT, 
went on board the American fleet, and the Bane day were landtsd t>[ 
MaUen. 



3. This place was on the British side, opposite Detroit, bat rathei 
below. Here they expected to find troops and store-houses. To 
their surprise, however, the British had burnt the fort and all theii 
stores, and made good their retreat into the interior, before their 

4. The next day, the army crossed the river, and, on the 39lh, 
took possession of Detroit without opposition. On the 2d of Octo- 
ber, Harrison and Shelby, with three thousand five hundred picked 
men, recrossed the river and putsued Genera] Proctor. They found 
him eneanqMid at the Moravian Tovms, as they were called, on the 
river Thames, eighty-six miles north-eastward of Detroit. 

5. Here, on the 5lh of October, was fought i most severe battle. 
But the British force, tliough large, was not equal to ours, and the 
Indians did not persevere. Their chief, Tecumaeh, having fallen, 
they fled. They were soon followed by General Proctor and about 
two hundred men ; and the rest of the army, with all their cannon 
fell into the hands of the Americans. 

G. The Brirish anny lost, in killed, wounded and prisoners, about, 
seven hundred men. About one hundred and twenty Indians were 
slain. The American lose, in killed and wounded, was fifty. Our 
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aimj took biz brass camurn which Hull had surrendered, on two 
of which were inscribed the following words : <* Surrendered by Bar- 
gojme, at Saratoga." 

7. Tecamseh, the chief who fell, was of the Shawanese tribe, and 
was a remarkable man. In early life, it is said, he was not distin- 
guished as a warrior, but was rather cowardly. At the age of 
twenty-five he had not only retrieved his character, but had b^ome 
the boldest of his tribe. 

8. He was brother to the Shawanese chief, called the Prophet, 
whose men General Harrison defeated in the battle of Tippecanoe ; 
but, at the time of that conflict, he was absent. When the war of 
1813 commenced, he was made a brigadier general in the British 
army, and he continued to fight for his royal masters till his death. 

0. Tecomseh was distinguished, through life, for truth, temper- 
ance and chastity ; as well as for his disregard of all extenuil marks 
of office or rank. When he was made a general, a sash was given 
him, but he returned it with every manifestation of contempt. He 
was truly a savage; he neither gave nor accepted any quarter in 
war; though elsewhere he was generous, disinterested, hospitable 
and humane. 

10. He was greatly distinguished for his eloquence. His speeches, 
it is said, might bear a comparison with those of the most celebrated 
orators of Greece and Rome. He was about five feet and ten inches 
in height, and beautifully formed. Tecumseh was, in truth, a man 
of remarkable endowments, and, with the advantages of civilization, 
might have attained an enviable fame. 



CHAPTER CLXIX. 
Progress of tite War in Canada. 

1. The war being ended in the north-west. General Harrison left 
General Cass at Detroit, with one thousand men, and repaired to 
Buffalo, to join General Wilkinson, who had, just before this time, 
succeeded in the chief command to Greneral Dearborn. The great 
object of the army now was to take Kingston and Montreal. 

3. The army consisted of five thousand troops at Fort Greorge, 
two thousand at Sacket's Harbor, and four thousand at Lake Cham- 
plain ; making, in all, eleven thousand men : in addition to which, a 
considerable body was every day expected to arrive under General 
Harrison. In addition to all this, the fleet, under Commodore Chaun- 
cey , held itself in readiness, to cooperate with the army. 

3. The secretary of war. General Armstrong, arrived at Sacket's 
Harbor, early in September. The plan of attacking Kingston was 

^~^™^ - III I III I I I t II- 

7. What was the character of Tecamaehl 8. What office did be hold in the British 
^^Xi^ ^- P®'' *^ Tecumaeh distinguished 7 What of him in war? In peace? 

>n^S^ ^' "'* «l<Miuence ? Hie speecltes % Personal appearance ? 

CLXIX. — 1. What did General Harrison do> What was now the great object f 
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given up, and the army was ordered to proceed at onoe to Montreal, 
chiefly by marching a distance of one hundred and eighty miles. 
They left Sacket's Harbor September 30. 

4. They were delayed as they passed along, in various ways, 
especially by the attacks of small parties of the British on the Canada 
shore; and, at Williamsburg, a severe contest ensaed. General 
Boyd commanded in this battle, Genera] Wilkinson being indisposed. 
Both parties may be said to have been beaten, for both retreated with 
great loss. 

5. Difficulties arose, about this time, among the American officers, 
especially between General Wilkinson and General Hamptof. The 
troops of Genera] Harrison, moreover, from some cause or other, did 
not arrive. A council of war was held, at the request of General 
Wilkinson, at which it was decided to give up the expedition for 
that season, and go to winter quarters. 

6. The place selected for this purpose was called French MiUs, 
a hundred miles or more from Sacket's Harbor, and fifty or sixty 
from Plattsburg. Here they remained till February, when, two 
thousand of them having been detached and sent to the Niagara 
frontier, the remainder, afler having destroyed their barracks, pro- 
ceeded to Plattsburg. 



CHAPTER CLXX. 
War vnik the Creek IndiaTis. 

1. Scarcely had the northern army gone to winter quarters at 
French Mills, when the public mind became directed to a war which 
had broken out with the Creek Indians. The Creeks appear to have 
led the way in this strife, by their seizure of Fort Mimms, and the 
massacre of three hundred men and women, who had fled to it for 
safety. This sad event occurred August 30. 

2. News of this muider having been received, two thousand men 
from Tennessee, under the command of Major Greneral Jackson, and 
five hundred under Greneral Coffee, were ordered out against them. 
The Creeks were defeated at Tallushatches, Talladega, Autosse, 
Kmucfau, and several other places, though not without severe loss on 
the part of the Americans. 

3. Still they were by no means subdued. Tliey erected a breast 
work at a place called the Horse-Shoe Bend, on the Tallapoose 
river, and posted a hundred men there. Here they held out for 
some time. At last it was determined to dislodge them. The 

2. Of what did the army coRsist? 3. What of General Armstrong? What was now 
done by the army) 4. How were they delayed? What was the result of the battle f 
6. What was determined upon? 6. Where were their winter quarters ? WhatdivisioQ 
was made of the troops. 

CLXX.~1. What outrages had the Creek Indians committed? What troops went 
against tbsm? 2. Where were they defeated? 8. Wlisra did they eotrenclk them 

25» 
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•eatterad fbroes of the coantry, with General Jackaon at tbm bead, 
were at length before their fort. 

4. The attack was made on the 37th of March, 1814. General 
Jackson assailed the fort, while General Co£^ attacked a village 
near hy, to drive the inhabitants to the forttfieatioBa. As soon as 
they were all iairly within them, General Jackson led his forces on, 
with fixed bayonets, to the bieast-work, where they fengfht the 
Indians, for some time, throngh the port-holes. 

5. At length, however, the soldiers scaled the breast-work, and 
pursui^ the work of death within the fort. The contest here became 
terribl^ The Indians who sarrived escaped, but .not till the gronnd 
was eorered with dead bodies. Three hundred women and children 
were taken prisoners. The number who peridhed did not hXk moch 
short of six hundred . 

6. Thus terminated the struggle. A treaty was made with the 
Creeks by General Jackson, on the dth of August, by which they 
agreed to give up a portion of their territory to the whites, to pay the 
expenses of the war, to allow roads to be cut through their lands, to 
permit the free navigation of their rivers, and to take no more bribes 
of the British. 

7. The following is the speech of Weatherford, their leader, at 
the treaty. '' I am in your power. Do with me what you please. 
I have done the white people all the harm I could. I have fought 
them, and fought them bravely. There was a time when I had a 
choice ; I have none now ; even hope is ended. Once I could ani- 
mate my warriors; but I cannot animate the dead. They can no 
longer hear my voice ; their bones are at Tallushatches, Talladega, 
Kmuc&u and Tohopeka." 



CHAPTER CLXXI. 

Progress of the War. 

1. The proposal of the Emperor of Russia, to mediate between 
the United States and Great Britain, had not been accepted by the 
latter, but it was proposed to negotiate without any foreign inter- 
ference. This proposal was at once approved by the government of 
the United States, and commissioners were appomted, on both sides, 
to meet at Gottenburg. The place of meeting, however, was after- 
wards changed to Ghent, in Flanders. 

2. They did not assemble till August, and, in the mean time, the 
war, which has been mentioned, with the Creeks, had been pros- 
ecuted, and many more battles fought by land and by sea. Congress 
had also held two sessions — the regular session of the winter and 

•elTM? 4. Describe the attack bj General Jackson. 6. Describe the fight within the 
fort. 6. What treaty waa made with the Indiana 7 7. Repeat the speech of the leafder 
of the Creeks. 
CLXXI. — 1. What negotiation was proposed ? Where were the cuioiniaBi<Hien to 
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an «xtra session, which commeneed in May, 1814, and continued to 
Augnst. 

3. At these meetings of congress, provision had been made for 
raising men and money, and especially for stxengtheninff the navy, 
secoring oar commerce, and regulating the revenae. The treasury 
was raUier empty, and an ezpensiye war could not be conducted, on 
a frontier thousands of miles in extent, and on the ocean too, without 
much money. 

4. Among the measures which had been adopted, in the winter of 
181^14, was the laying of an embargo. This, however, was repealed 
the next April. The extra session of 1814 was chiefly spent in devis- 
ing means for replenishing the treasury; for, though the ofl^ of a 
bounty of one hundred and twenty-four dollars to every sddier ^ho 
would enlist for five years, or during the war, had procured men, yet 
these men must be paid. 

5. A system of internal or domestic taxation was at length resolved 
on, and laws were passed laying taxes on lands, houses, carriages, 
distilled liquors, refined sugars, retailers' licenses, &o. In addition 
to the five millions and a hsdf of dollars w*hich it was expected would 
he raised in this way, it was decided to borrow seven millions and a 
half more. 

6. One additional measure was adopted, which met with some 
opposition on account of the expense. This was the construction of 
one or more . steam batteries, to be employed in the defence of our 
ports, rather than in carrying on the war at sea. For this object, 
half a million of dollars was appropriated. 

7. It should not be forgotten that the party, in the United States, 
who had always been opposed to the wax, continued their opposition. 
They even charged the government party with being influenced by an 
undue attachment to the French ; in proof of which they cited the 
fyuct that war was declared just at the time when the forces of Britain 
were most needed in Europe to repel the ambitious projects of 
Napoleon. 



CHAPTER CLXXIl. 
The War an the Oceaiu 

1. The spring of 1814 opened with the loss of the United States' 

frigate Essex, of thirty-two guns. Commodore Porter, in the bay of 

' Valparaiso, in Chili. The Essex had been cruising in the Pacific 

Ocean a long time, and had taken many prizes, and, though she had 

run into a neutral port, the British were determined not to spare her. 

meet 7 2. What of congress 7 3. What prorision had been made 7 What was the 
stale of the treasury 7 4. How was the session of congress spent ? 5. What taxes were 
laid ? What money was to be borrowed 7 6. For what project was monejr ntiMd 7 
7. What of the other party 7 
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9. She was attadced, on the 28th of Maidi, by a fotoe gieady 
enperior to her own, consisting of the British frigate Phcebe, of thirty- 
•iz gons, and a sloop of war, by the name of Cherub, of eighteen 
gnns. The contest was long and severe, and the loss of the Essex 
was Tery great, amounting to aboTO one hundred and fifiy in killed 
and wounded. Both vessels were much injured ; the Phcebe could 
hardly be kept from sinking immediately. 

3. On the 29th of April, the United States' sloop of war Peacock, 
commanded by Captain, now Commodore Warrington, while off the 
ooast of Florida, fell in with and captured the British brig Epervier, 
of eighteen guns. The battle lasted forty-five minutes. The British 
had eighteen killed and thirteen wounded ; the Americans had only 
twt> wounded. 

4. The United States' sloop Wasp, also of eighteen guns, took the 
British doop of war Reindeer, of eighteen. The loss was consider- 
able on both sides. The action lasted twenty-eight minutes. It was 
fought near the coast of Great Britain, and the Reindeer was destroyed 
to prevent a recapture. 

6. But the Wasp had not yet completed her work. Besides mak- 
ing a number of raizes on the coast of Great Britain and France, she 
feU in with the British sloop Avon, on the Ist of September, and, 
aAer a running fight of several hours, captured her. She was sent 
to America, but was lost on her passage. 

6. Important additions having been made, early this year, to the 
fleet on Lake Ontario, Conmiodore Chauncey was able to render very 
efficient aid to the army on the frontier, in its operations, and to watch 
the movements of the British forces, both on the land and on the 
lake. There was, however, no considerable action between the two 
fleets. 

7. The British had, for some time past, held the port of New 
I^ndon, in Connecticut, in a state of blockade, having chased two of 
our ships of war, the United States and the Macedonian, up the river. 
On the 11th of August, the British, under Commodore Hardy, pro- 
ceeded to bombard Stonmgton, but were gallantly repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. 



CHAPTER CLXXni. 
Defeat of General Wilkinson, 

1. Earlt in the spring of 1814, a detachment of two thousand 
British soldiers had been ordered to post themselves near the river 
Sorel, to prevent General Wilkinson, who was still at Plattsbnrg, 

CLXXa — 1. What ships were lost in 1814? 2. Describe the contest, a What 
passed between the Peacock and the Epervier? 4. What other naval action was there 
on the coast of Great Britain? 6. Wliat prize was taken by the Wasp ? 6. What was 
done by Commodore Chauncey ? 7. What had tbp British done ? What of Commodora 
ttaray? 

CUDOn. — 1. Where was a British detachment posted} ft What did Oeneial 
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firom advancing on Canada. The spot which they fortified waa within 
the British lines. 

2. When Greneral Wilkinson heard of this movement, he marched, 
at the head of four thousand men, and, on the Slst of March, attacked 
their works. Finding their fortifications much stronger than he 
expected, he at length retreated; but not till he had lost, in killed 
and wounded, about one hundred and forty men. 

3. General Wilkinson was tried, some time afterward, for his con- 
duct on this and other occasions, by a court-martial, which convened 
at Troy, in the state of New York. He was at length acquitted, 
though not till facts had been developed, in regard to his character, 
which are not easily or readily forgotten. 

4. One conspicuous fault in his character appears to have existed ; 
a fault of which many a brave man has been found guilty. In one 
action at the north, when ho was unable to command, and pleaded 
illness as an excuse, it turned out he was at a house in the neighbor- 
hood, in a state of intoxication. 

5. Many a battle has been lost, not only in the wars of the United 
States, but elsewhere, because the chief officer in command was 
imnerved by liquor. But the worst of this evil of intemperate officers 
and soldiers is that they remain so when the war is over, and not only 
carry with them to the grave their bad habits, but spread them by 
their example. 

6. During the months of April , May and June, there was little 
fighting either on the sea-coast or the Canadian frontier. One reason 
for this, doubtless, was that Oreat Britain had about as much as she 
could do at home, or near home, in combatting Napoleon. 

7. But no sooner had Napoleon faJlen, than the British were at 
liberty to pour their thousands in upon America. No less than four- 
teen thousand of the troops which had fought under Wellington were 
let loose upon our frontier through Canada. 



CHAPTER CLXXIV. 

The War at the North-ioest. 

i. About the 1st of July, General Brown crossed the Niagara 
river, near Buiiklo, and took possession of Fort Erie without opposi- 
tion. Meanwhile, a large number of the British forces had advanced 
as far up the river as Chippewa, a few miles lower down than Fort 
Erie, where they were strongly entrenched, under General Riall. 

2. Tho troops of Generd Brown were among the best in the 

Wilkinson do? 3. For wliat was he tried? 4. What erreal fault had he ? 5. What are 

some of the evil consequences of intemperance ? 6. How was Great Britain occupied ? 

7. What happened upon Napoleon's fall? ^.., .. , 

CLXXIV. — 1. Where did General Brown go I Where had the Brillsh entrenched 
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American anny, and amonnted to about three thousand ^yc hundred. 
The British army was nearly equal in point of numbers, and was 
equally well selected. On the 4th of July, General Brown adyanced 
to Chippewa, and made an attack on the enemy. 




General Brown. 

3. This battle at Chippewa was exceedingly obstinate and bloody. 
The Americans were, it is true, the victors, but they paid dearly for 
the victory. They lost more than three hundred men. The loss of 
the British exceeded five hundred. They were, moreover, obliged to 
quit the field, and retreat down the river to Burlington Heights. 

4. Here they were reinforced by General Drummond, who took 
i,he command, and led the army back towards the American camp. 
On the 25th of July, they met at Bridgewater, nearly opposite the 
falls of the Niagara, and one of the most obstinate battles took {dace 
which was ever fought in America. 

5. The contest lasted from four o'clock in the afternoon, until mid- 
night, when the British retreated. As soon as they had departed, 
the Americans retired to their encampment, but not being able to 
remove the artillery they had taken from the enemy, the latter 
returned and seized it, and claimed the victory. 

6. Neither side, however, had much reason to be proud of the 
results of the day. The Americans, with only three thousand to four 
thousand men, had lost, in killed and wounded, eight hundred and 
sixty, and the British, with about five thousand men, eight hundred 
and seventy-eight. Besides, the principal generals on each side were 
among the wounded, and General Riall was taken prisoner. 

' ' ' ^ — ^ I --p- - — , — — ^ 

themwlres Y S. What of the troops of General Brown 7 What of the British annj 1 
General Brown 9 a Deecribe the battle. 4. What of the battle of Bridgewater) 



{ 
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7. The American forces were now greatly reduced, and, as theie 
was no prospect of an immediate reinforcement, they retreated up the 
river to Fort Erie, where they made a stand. General Drommond 
followed them, and, on the 4th of August, commenced a siege. The 
fort was, at first, commanded by General Ripley, but subsequently by 
General Graines. 

8. The siege continued to be prosecuted with great vigor* On the 
15th of August, a large British force advanced against the fort m 
three columns. They were, however, repulsed, with the loss of fifty- 
seven killed, three hundred and nineteen woanded, and five hundred 
and thirty-nine missing. All this while, the American forces did not 
exceed fifteen hundred efficient men. 

9. At length. General Izard arrived from Plattsburg with a rein- 
forcement of five thousand men. Just before his arrivad, Greneral 
Brown, who had recovered of his wounds and taken the command of 

. the troops, ordered a body of his men to sally forth and attack the 
invaders. In this sortie, the British lost a thousand men ; the Amer- 
icans comparatively few. 

10. The siege of the fort lasted forty-nine days, when the British 
retreated, and the Americans pursued them. A second battle was 
fought near Chippewa, on the 20th of October, in which the Ameri- 
cans were victorious, though the triumph was dearly bought. 



CHAPTER CLXXV. 
Cittf of Washington burnt. 

1. We have already seen that the downfall of Napoleon had been 
the means of bringing over to America a large force, to act both by 
sea and land, on the coast and the frontiers. It is thought that the 
whole number which came over, this season, could not have been less 
than thirty thousand. 

2. One portion of these troops was destined to the Chesapeake 
Bay. They arrived in a squadron of fifty or sixty sail, and, having 
entered the bay, proceeded slowly up the Potomac river. At a con 
siderable distance below Washington, five thousand men, under 
General Ross, were put on shore, who marched, as rapidly as circum- 
stances permitted, towards the capital ; a part of the fleet following 

them. .„ , T», , , 

3. They met with little resistance till they came to Bladensburg, 
six miles from Washington. Here General Winder had collected 
together a body of militia, and Commodore Barney of the navy had 
the command of a few cannon and about four hundred men. The 



5. Who won the battle ? Which party claimed the victory \ 6. What was the lose on 
each side? 7. Where did the American force- eo T Who rawed the «ege1 Who com- 
Sanded the fort? 8. Deacribe the attack. 9. What of General lard? What was done 
S General Brown? 10. How long waa the siege J What of t^te battte of Chippewa? 
CiSxV -l. Wtot hM beea wen? 2. What was done by two diffemt bo«<» of 
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latter behaved with great courage, but, being deserted by the milhia, 
who fled at the fost approach of the foe, they were soon obliged to 

sarrender. 

4. The British proceeded to the capital. They reached it on the 
23d of August, in the evening. The main body of the army, meet- 
ing with little resistance, halted a mile and a half out of the city. 
General Ross, with only seven hundred men, entered the place and 
burnt the capitol, the president's house, the public offices, the arsenal, 
and the navy-yard. 

6. In burmng the capitol, they destroyed its valuable library and 
furniture. Private property was respected but little more than public. 
One hotel, with several private buildings, was destroyed. The bridge, 
west of the city, across the Potomac, was also burnt. 

6. The British boasted much of their success in taking the seat of 
government of the United States, and some of them seemed to think 
the whole country would be soon ready to submit to the British yoke. 
However, it was discovered that to conquer a single city is not to 
enslave a whole coimtry. 

7. After the capture and destruction of Washington, the British 
reembarked on board Uieir fleet and returned down the river. On 
their way, however, they halted at Alexandria long enough to demand 
and receive the surrender of the city. This took place August 29 



CHAPTER CLXXVL 
- Battle near Balthnore. 

1. The British went as rapidly as possible from Washington to 
Baltimore. They reached the mouth of the Patapsco, fourteen miles 
below the city, on the 11th of September. The next day, six thou- 
sand men were landed from the fleet, at North Pohit, and, under the 
command of General Ross, they proceeded toward the city. 

2. But they found more opposition here than in the neiahborhood 
of Washington. An army of three thousand two hundred men had 
been collected and placed under the command of Greneral Strieker, to 
annoy the British and keep them in check as much as possible, in 
order, at least, to give more time for putting the forts and batteries, 
about the city, in a proper condition for defence. A severe battle was 
fought, and the Americans were obliged to retire with considerable 
loss. The killed and wounded amounted to one hundred and three, 
among whom were many of the first inhabitants of Baltimore. 



troops » 3. Who were collected together at Bladensborg I What of the navy ? 4. What 
did the British then do? What of General Ross ? £. What was burnt ? 6. What was 

^SUi^iJiSX*^*^^'"**' '^' What more was done by the British? 
GUOCVL — 1. To what pUuio did the British now march? 2. Who did they find the** 
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3. Next moining, the Biilish adTanced to the entrenchnente, 
about two miles from the city. At the same time, a vigorouB attack 
ha4 been made on Fuit McHenry from the fleet. Great numbets of 
bombs were thrown towards the fort for a whole da; and night, but 
thej produced very little effect. All this while, preparation was 
making in the city la give the enemy a warm recepiion if they should 
determine on an altacli. 

i. After remaining before the city, at a somewhat lespectfiil dis- 
tance, till the evening of the 13th, they retired lo their shipping, and 
abandoned the enterprise. They had lost, in the battle of the I2th, 
their commander. General Ross, which doubtless had its eSect in dis- 
coura^ng them &om carrying out their p^. 

5. During these events, the enemy ravaged the coasts of the 
Cheaapealie, which reflected little credit on the British character, and 
mly served to esasperate the Americans, and to unite them in the 
Mtempt to repel a foe that paid so little regard ei^er to the law of 
lutions or to that of honor. 



CHAPTER CLXXVII. 
Tha War on Lake Champlain. 



I. The army of the United Slates, al the north, had been gi 
reduced during the spring and summer of 1914 ; large portions h 
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been oideied to other etatione. On the let of September, the whole 
efleethre force at Plattsbuig, the head-quarteia of the anny, did sot 
exceed fifteen hundred men. ^ 

3. About this time, intelligence was received that the Biitiah, 
voder General Prorost, the governor-general of Canada, with « force 
of fourteen thonsand men, were on their way to Plattsburg. These 
forces, for the most part, were of a character calculated lo intimidate 
•— they were the conqnerorB of the conquerors of Europe. 

3. But, though the land forces of this division of our anny were 
inconsiderable, Uie naval foroe had been raised during the war so as 
to be at this time quite respectable. It consisted of a brig, a ship, 
a schooner, and a sloop, and ten gun-boats, mountings in all, about 
ninety guns, and manned by eight hundred and fifty men ; the whole 
under the duection of CkMSuinodore Thomas McDonough. 

4. The Britidi, too, had a navy on the lake, equal, if not some- 
what superior to that of the United States. Of men, it contained 
at least two hundred more. One of the vessels was, moreover, 
equal, in force, to an ordinary frigate of thirty-two or thirty-six 
guns. 

6. General Prevost and his army arrived in the neighborhood of 
Plattaburg about the time expected, and Greneral Macomb, the com- 
mander at that place, had ordR'ed out a body of militia, and made 
every preparation which the nature of the case and the time admitted. 
The fleet was lying near, ready to aid him if necessary. 

6. While the two armies were thus before each other, the British 
fleet appeared in sight and gave battle to the American. The contest 
was a fearful one, and lasted two hours and twenty minutes ; termi- 
nating in the surrender of the fleet to Commodore McDonough. A 
few of the smaller vessels only escaped. 

7. While the battle was going on by water, the British general 
began hb attack on Plattsbuig — pouring upon it a shower of bomb- 
shells, balls and rockets. The Americans answered them by a 
destructive fire from the fort. Before sunset, however, the attack 
ceased, and the British retreated, with the loss, in killed, wounded 
and missing, of about twenty-five hundred men. 

8. This was a most signally fortunate day to the Americans. 
The British were so completely defeated that they did not attempt to 
renew the war in that quarter. They hastened down the shore of the 
lake as fast as tiiey could, not even taking with them their wounded 
or their military stores. 

9. The loss, in the engagement on the lake, was great on both 
sides, but greatest, by far, on the side o the British. They had 
eighty-four killed and one hundred and ten wounded ; the Americans 
had only fifty-two killed and fifty-four wounded. So, at least, it was 
reported. And yet it is stated by Cooper, in his Naval History, that 
nearly every soldier on board of th^ Saratoga, Commodore McDon- 

ough's vessel, was more or less injured. 

" " ■ ' ' ' I ■ III I «.^.^»i^ I. ,.^^^,^ , , ^.i^^.^— ^1^^ ^,1. . , 

reeetred 9 3. What ^ras the size of the Uniteft States* nary f Who ivtta the com 
mander 7 4. What of the British nary 7 5. What preparation wa«r now waaAe (or 
battle? 6. Describe the action between the two fleets. Which was Kictorioust 
7. What attack was made on land 9 a What was the efTect of this battle on thft ^Ifei Ji f 
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10. Conunodore McDonough was twice supposed to be killed 
during' the action. In the first instance, a broken boom was thrown 
against him with snch violence as to leave him, for a few moments, 
senseless. A little while afterward, he was knocked down, and 
besmeared with blood, by the head of one of the seamen, whtcJi had 
been shot off and thrown a^inst him. 

11. However, he survived, and was not even reckoned among the 
wounded. It seems to have been agreed, beforehand, to call no per- 
son wounded as long as he could keep out of the sick room. One 
man, like the commodore, was knocked down by the head of a sea> 
man, and yet returned to his post and said nothing, though he did not 
immediately recover from the shook. 

12« One venerable old sailor had his clothes actually stripped off, 
by a splinter, without breaking, or, so far as could be perceived, so 
much as injuring the skin. He tied his pocket handkerchief around 
him and went to work again, and continued at his post till the contest 
was over; though he died, a few months afterward, as it was thought 
of some internal injury. 

13. Another anecdote of the battle of Lake Champlain is com 
monly reported, and is doubtless true. Some hens, confined on board 
Commodore McDonough's vessel at the commencement of the battle, 
got loose during the tumult, upon which a cock, who was among 
them, flew to an elevated part of the vessel, and crowed vigorously. 
Not a few of the seamen regarded this as foretelling victory, and were 
encouraged by it to fight on, despite of the danger. 



CHAPTER CLXXVIII. 

Convention at Hartford. 

1. The refusal of three of the New England states to order out 
their militia, to be subject to other officers, at the opening of the war, 
has been mentioned. Demands were subsequently made, by the gov- 
ernors of the several states respectively, on the militia, to repel the 
attacks of the enemy, especially at Saybrbok, New Loudon, Stoning- 
ton, Castine, &c. 

2. But the opposition to the war had been increasing, rather than 
diminishing. In October, 1814, it was proposed by the Massachusetts 
legislature to call a convention of delegates, from the several states of 
New England, to meet at some convenient place, and inquire what 
ought to be done. 

3. This convention met at Hartford, December 15. It consisted 
of delegates from Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 



9. What was th« loss, on both sides, in the naval engagement? 10. How did CommO' 
dore McDonough narrow!/ escape death? II. What was the commodore's custom? 
12. What can you say of an old sailor? 13. Relate the anecdote of the cock. 
CUDCVni. — I. What had been demanded by the goTernors of «0BMof the states? 
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and a partial delegation from Vennont and New Hampshire. As a 
state, Vennont had revised to have any concern in the measure. 

4. These delegates, thus assembled in convention, proceeded to 
canvass, with much freedom, the motives and measures which had 
led to the war, and to set forth the evils which the country was suf- 
fering, in consequence of its continuance. They remained in session 
about three weeks. 

5. This convention was denounced b^ the friends of the adminis- 
tration in the severest terms. It was said to be not only' impolitic, as 
giving encouragement to the enemy, but absolutely traitorous to the 
general government. It was branded, in every possible way, with 
odium ; and the Hartford Convention, to this day, is, with many, but 
a title of contempt. There are others, however, who maintain that it 
was a patriotic and useful measure. 

6. But, whatever may have been its general tendency, the conven- 
tion broke up without adopting any treasonable resolutions, or attempt- 
ing any dangerous movements. A few amendments of the constitu 
tion of*^ the United States were proposed ; such as, it was thought, 
would hereafter prevent a recurrence of the evils under which the 
country then groaned. 

7. These amendments of the constitution were proposed, in the 
usual form and manner, to the states, but were rejected. Meanwhile, 
as we shall see presenUy, the war was brought to an end. Indeed, a 
treaty was actually signed before the convention at Hartford broke 
up, but the news had not reached this country. 



CHAPTER CLXXIX, 

Battle of New Orleans. 

1. Several battles were fought by the two contending nations ol 
Great Britain and America after a treaty of peace was signed, but 
before the news had reached this country. The most important of 
these, however, was at New Orleans on the 8th of January, 1815. 

2. A large British fleet had arrived on the coast, east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, as early as December. This fleet had on board fifteen 
thousand troops, under the command of Sir Edward Packenham. 
General Jackson, who had so distinguished himself in the war with 
the Creek Indians, now had the command of the troops of the United 
States, in this quarter. 

3. As there was good reason to believe that the enemy were 
meditating a blow at New Orleans, Greneral Jackson proceeded to 
fortify the place as fast and as strongly as the time and the circum- 

2. What was proposed in 1814 ? 3. Of what did ihe convention consist? 4. What was 
done by the delegates f 6. How was this convention considered ? 6. What was pro- 
posed by the delegates? 7. Were these amendments accepted? Whia treaty was 
signed? e j 

CLXXTX *-2. What of the British fleet? Who commanded tb« Uoited Sutes* 
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Stances would permit. Batteries were extended frem the rirer, east- 
ward, in BQch 3. manner aa to form a Strang line of defence, fronted by 

a deep ditch. 



BatlttB/Scn Orleims. 

4. The enemy came to the attack in solid colurana, to the nnmber 
of twelve thousand ; they were well-tried and thoroughly disciplined 
troops. The forces uuder General Jackson scarcely amounted to 
half their number, and were chiefly militia. They were not, how- 
ever, all of them raw troops. A port of them had seen tighting 

5. No opposition was made to the British till they came fairly 
within reach of the American batteries, when some twenty-five or 
thirty cannon began the work of death at once. The British, how- 
ever, continued to advance till they came within reach of the muskets 
and rifles, when their deetruction becarae so great that their progress 

6. From the nature of the ground, the British seemed obliged tc 
advance in sohd columns ; bat £i8 made the destruction only ao much 
the more dreadful. Tlie cannon of the Americans were mowing 
down whole tows of them ai every discharge. Unable to stand thc< 
shock, they at last began to fly. 

7. But the ofBcers raUied them again, and led them on as far aa the 
very entrenchments of the Americans, where they found a ditch with 
five feet of water and a sleep and slippery bank beyond it. At the 
moment of this desperate approach, the two principal British generals, 
Packcnham and Gibbs, were killed, and their third, Generri Kean, 
was wounded. 

8. Finding it impossible to scale the batteries of the Amoiicans, 

troops 1 3. WhU wu done b} Otmn\ lackton t 4. What forceg mn oppnaed lo each 
olh«f S. Dwriba ttieiuuk. S. HoBBin lb* BrlUshcnl downt II DuciIlM lb* 
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and QQable to ttaod the Bhower of Itquid death which was pooied npoii 
them, they letieated down the river. They did not embark immedi* 
ately on board their shipping, but they made no more attempts against 
New«Orleans. 

9. The results of this battle were as singular as they were dread- 
ful. No less than seven hundred men, out of the five thousand who 
were near enough to the batteries to be actually engaged, slept the 
sleep of deaU), and fimrteen hundred were wounded. Five hundred 
more were prisoners. Tet all this destruction was effected with the 
loss, on our part, of only seven men killed and six wounded. 



CHAPTER CLXXX. 

Closing Events of the War. 

1. Our little navy continued its operations, as well as the army on 
shore, ignorant, of course, of what had been done at Ghent. Many 
prizes were taken, and not a few severe battles fought after the com- 
mencement of the year 1815. Among the last mentioned were the 
following. 

2. The British ship Levant, of eighteen guns, and the frigate 
Cyane, of thirty-four, were taken by the American frigate Constitu- 
tion, while on a cruise, in the Mediterranean Sea, about the SOth of 
February. The battle lasted, with some intermission, three hours 
and a half, but was not very severe. .^ 

3. Affain, on the 23d of March, the. Hornet, of the United States, 
commanded by Captain Biddle, fell in with and took the British brig 
Penguin, of eighteen guns. The battle lasted about twenty-two 
minutes, and was warmly contested— the forces of the two vessels 
being nearly equal. 

4. There was an event of an adverse nature occurred about the 
beginning of this year. The United States' frigate President, com- 
manded by Commodore Decatur, in attempting to put to sea, from 
New York, was pursued by the Endjrmion, a frigate of forty guns, 
and a battle ensued, during which other vessels came to the aid of the 
Endymion, and the President was captured. 

5. But the wax was now over. The treaty signed at Ghent had 
been ratified by the United States on the 17th of February. By cer- 
tain provisions of the treaty, with regard to captures which should be 
made after it was ratiiiedi, the President was a lawful prize to the 
British as much as if she had been taken earlier ; and the Cyane and 
Levant also belonged to the United States. 

6. The return of peace, in the United States, was hailed with 

attack aAer th« nllj. What general* weie killed % 9. What was the lose of the Briiiah 
in thia battle? 

CLXXX. — I. What was done by the navy ? 2. What ships were taken by the Cen- 
Rtiiution % a Describe the engagement of March 23. 4. Describe the capture of tlis 
Fresidenu 5. What of the treaty signed at Ghent 7 6. How was the return of peace 
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great joy by both political parties. Mtich as people love war, tbey 
become at length tired of it ; even when it happens, as in the present 
instance, that they do not appear to have gained the ends for which 
they fight. If the soldiers were not glad to exchange the sword 
for the ploughshare, the nation at least were glad to have them 
do it. 

7. One sad story connected with the war, which was just now 
brought to a close, remains to be mentioned. It is the story of the 
massacre of American prisoners, which took place at Dartmoor, in 
Devonshire, England, April 6, 1815. The war was, of course, over, 
and known to be over, at this time, but the prisoners had not all been 
exchanged. 

.8. These prisoners at Dartmoor were fired upon by the guard of 
the prison, at the order of the aj?ent. Seven of them were killed and 
sixty more or less wounded. The British did not defend the act ; it 
was an act of cruelty that could not be justified. On the contrary, 
much sympathy was expressed, even by the monarch on the throne, 
for the widows and families of the sufiferers. 

9. Peace was established in the manner we have mentioned, and it 
was this very year that the Massachusetts Peace Society was formed. 
This institution, by itself, its numerous auxiliaries and its periodicals, 
has done much, both in this country and in Europe, to sow the seeds 
of a far dififerent spirit from that which has long prevailed even in the 
far greater part of the Christian world. 



CHAPTER CLXXXI. 

Difficulties with Algiers. 

1. The difl[iculties between the United States and Algiers had 
proceeded to such an extent, that, in 1812, the American consul was 
suddenly ordered by the Dey to leave the capital. The immediate 
excuse for a command so unexpected and so singular, was that a cargo 
of naval and military stores, which our government had sent them, 
were not satisfactory. 

2. Whether the stores were really such as the Dey pretended, or 
whether he made them the pretext for commencing anew his system 
of piracy, is uncertain. One thing is, indeed, well known, which is 
ihat depredations were immediately commenced, and that our vessels 
were not only plundered, but several of them captured and condemned, 
and their crews sold into slavery. 

3. During the session of congress, which commenced in December, 
1814, the president, in a message, suggested the importance of taking 
measures to prevent further piracy on our vessels from this quarter. 

received ? 7, 8. Describe the fate of the prisoners at Dartmoor. 9. When was the peace 
society formed ? 

CLXXXI. — 1. What mason was given for sending away the consul from Algiers 7 2. 
What was now done 7 3. Wtiat was done by congress 7 When was war declared against 
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Decalur, 

4. Soon after ibu, an AmericBn sqnadnm, nnder the gallant Deca- 
tur, niled for the Medilenaneftn, to make a descent npon the Alge- 
tise*. On the 16th of Jnne, 1815, thej (^toied a Irigale of fortj-foui 
goDs and aii handred men, and a brig. The Tictorious Bquadron then 
sailed for Algisn, to humble the Dey, if posuble, atill further. 

6. Snch was the terror inspired by the American arms, that it was 
not difficnlt to procure a treaty on our own terms. The Dey not ooly 
agreed lo give up the property and men he had taken from us, and 
exerapt us from tribute in time to conae, hut actually to pav six mil- 
lion dollare for previous damages. This treaty was signed July i. 

6. In the treaty of peace, made v>ilh Great Britain, one highly im- 
poTlant subject 1^ been left unfinished — the principles upon which 
the conunercia] inlercouTse of the two nations sboold be based. A 
meeting of plenipoieDliaries, from the two counbcies, was therefore 
held at London, in the summer nf 1815, who, oq the 3d of July, en- 
tered into an agreement on this subject. 

7. This agreement, though it was made to be binding for four 
years only, and was therefore to be considered only in the Ughl of an 
experiment, did not satisfy the American people. It was feared it 
would interfere, in some of its proTisions, with the commerce of the 
country, already greatly crippled by war and embargoes. Thia fear, 
however, appears to have been unfounded. 

thoDar) i. Whu iru dona bj >n Anwiiun naulronl S. Whit did llie DerijiM 
to dor 6. What aerauvent wma mada. La 151&, betwsaa Grsal Briuin and Amenal 
7 THi H flatl^j tha paopla T 
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CHAPTER CLXXXU. 
State of Indiana, 

1. Tbe two principal events belonging to the history of the United 
States, for the year 1816, were the establishment of the second Bank 
of the United States, and the admission of Indiana to the Union, as 
the nineteenth of its pillars. 

d. The bill for the incorporation of a bank passed April 10th. Its 
capital was thirty-five million doUais ; of which seven million dollars 
were to be subscribed by the United States, and twenvy-eight million 
dollars by individuals. I\8 afiairs were to be managed by twenW-five 
directors, five of whom were to be appointed by the president and sen- 
ate, and twenty elected by the stockholders. The charter was limited 
to twenty years. 

3. With regard to the history of Indiana, little can be said, except 
ths^t it had been, for a long time prior to its settlement, the residence 
of various Indian tribes, and the theatre of Indian wars. It was here 
that the Shawanese resided, and that the bloody affiray of Tippecanoe 
took place. 

4. How early the first white settlement was made, which is fairly 
within the limits of Indiana, cannot now be determined. It was a 
part of the great territory claimed by the French and traversed by 
their traders. It is quite certain that Yincennes, if not some other 
posts, was settled at least one hundred and fifty years, ago. 

5. At the peace of 1763, Indiana, with the rest of the great north- 
western territory, was given up by France to England. Still it was 
claimed by the Indians, but, by the various treaties made with them 
from time to time, extensive tracts were obtained for settlement. But 
the Indian title to many parts of the state was retained till the year 
1812, and even longer. 

6. It was erected into a territorial government in 1809. In Decem- 
ber, 1815, its inhabitants being found to amount to sixty thousand, a 
petition was sent to congress to be made a separate state, which was 
granted, as we have already seen. A constitution for the state was 
formed in the following December. 

CLXXXn. — 1. What arents took placa in the year 18167 2. What arranffemeau 
were made for a bank 7 3. What is the history of Indiana 9 4. What of the setuementa 
there 7 5. What of Indiana at the peace of 1763 f la 18\9 % 6 Belate its Airtber hia- 
lory. 
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CHAPTER CLXXXJll. 
President Monroe- 



1. Tub yeu 1817 is chiefly diertingniahed, in the history of tho 
United Slstcs, as Uie begiiming of Monroe's adnunistration, and for 
the admission of HitMSsippi to be the twentieth pillat of the American 

3. Mr. Monroe -was a very diBerent man from Mr. Madison, hia 
predeceasoT in office, llie latter was a man of great learning, as 
well as of high talents as a statesman. He was a very active member 
of the Continental Congress, and it is to him we are indebted, more 
than any other man, tbr the adoption of the constitution under which 
we live. Yet Mr. Madison was no warrior. 

3. Mr. Monroe, on the contrary, though he entered njion his 
administration in a lime of peace and compantiTe prospenty, had 
been a soldier. He was engaged in the revolutionary war from tbs 
year 1T76 to its close ; and, though he held no other commission than 
that of a Mptain of infantry, was in a number of severe battles, and, 
at that of l^eoton, was wounded. Yet he was a statesman, aa well 

4. He came into office March 4, 1817. Daniel D. Tompkins was 
at the same time, elected vice-prendent. Though the prosperity of 
the country was returning, )ret it takes a long time for a nation to 
recover from a war, even m its commercial and financial c 
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Manafacttues were broken down, agricnlture was far from being as 
flounshing as it had been, and there was a great scarcity of money 
especially of specie. 

5. Diiring the summer and autumn of this year, Mr. Monroe made 
a tour through the northern and eastern states, to obserre the condi- 
tion of the fortifications along the sea-coast, as well as to make him- 
self acquainted with the state of the country in other respects. A 
similar tour was made, two years afterward, through the southern and 
western states, and another still later about the shores of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

6. Mississippi was admitted to the Union on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1817. This state was only the part of the great territory, south 
of Tennessee and west of Georgia and contiguous to the Mississippi 
river, which had hitherto gone by the general name of the Mississippi 
Territory, and which, in 1800, had been incorporated by the govern- 
ment. 

7. The early history of this country has been mentioned, in giving 
a brief account of the travels of Ferdinando de Soto and Xa Salle. It 
suffered greatly during the wars of the Natchez Indians. The Choc- 
taws for a long time retained and occupied the northern part of this 
state, and were in a good measure civilized. 

8. There was also some trouble, this year, respecting Amelia 
Island, which was a Spanish possession, and had become the resort of 
a set <^ outlaws. The United States, though at peace with Spain, at 
length determined to take possession of it. This was done by a naval 
force, sent out for the purpose, and without bloodshed. 



CHAPTER CLXXXIV. 

War with the Seminole Indians, 

\, Between the United States and Florida, or rather partly 
within the limits of both, there was a tribe of Indians called Semi- 
noles. The nation also included, at this time, many of the Creek 
Indians, who, dissatisfied with the treaty their brethren had made 
with the United States, in August, 1813, had fled to the Semi- 
noles. 

2. They also had among them another set of runaways, much 
worse than the vagabond Creeks. These were white traders from 
various nations, who, for the most part, dissatisfied with the slow, 
honest earnings of home, had come hither to gain money by trading 
with, and often by taking advantage of, the Inmans. 

3. The Seminoles becoming, by some means, excited to hostile 
feelings against their white neighbors, mid bemg also urged on by 

CfHiseqiiencn of the war in the United States? 5. What tour was made by Mr. Mon- 
roe, and for what purpoee 9 6. What can you say of Mississippi t 7. What of its early 
history t How was it troubled ? 8. What of Amelia Island % 
CLXXXIV.— 1. What of the Seminoles I Why had the Creeks Joined themf 
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tlie Cieeks among them, begaa, about the close of the year 1817, to 
commit outrages, after the usual Indian fashion, upon the families on 
or near their borders. 

4. Upon hearing of these outrages, the secretary of wax oirdered 
General Jackson and General Gaines, with eijprht hundred regular 
troops and one lliousand militia, to proceed against them, and to call 
upon the gOTomors of the several adjacent states for more men, if 
necessary. General Jackson, however, addressed a circular to the 
patriots, as he called them, of West Tennessee, one thousand of 
whom immediately joined hun. 

5. The war was immediately and vigorously prosecuted, but in a 
way somewhat peculiar. St. Marks, a Spanish post, was first seized, 
and aiterward Pensacola, the capital of West Florida. These places 
were taken because they favored, or were supposed to favor, the cause 
of the Indians. There was very little resistance on the part of the 
Spanish authorities. 

6. The taking and occupying of these places, with some little 
skirmishing elsewhere, occupied the time till late in the spring of 
1818, when General Jackson announced ^at the Seminole war was 
closed, and he returned to Nashville. Greneral Jackson was much 
consult for the manner of his proceeding in this war, notwithstand- 
ing his success. His appeal to the Tennesseans, and his seizing and 
occupying St. Marks and Pensacola, were deemed exceedingly ob- 
jectionable. His conduct was even brought before congress, and by 
the senate partially condemned. 

7. Illinois was admitted to the Union in 1818. Its early history 
has been sufficiently given in connection with the travels of La Salle* 
It was a part of Indiana till 1809, when it became a separate terri- 
tory, in which condition it remained till it was received into the con- 
federacy. 

8. A treaty of peace, friendship, liberty of commerce, equalization 
of duties, &c., was concluded at Stockholm, in May of this year 
by Mr. Russel, the United States minister at the court of Sweden, 
and signed by the respective governments during the summer and 
autumn of the same year. 



CHAPTER CLXXXV 
State of Alabama, 

A. A TREATY of trade and commerce was made, early in the yeai 
1819, between the United States wad Great Britain ; in which, how^ 
ever, nothing seems to have been said about the old question of 

2. What oftlM white tnulon 9 3. What did the Ssmlnolaa now befin to dof 4. What 
waaordaradbjtheaacrataryof war9 What did Ganertl Jacluoa do 9 5. Howwaatha 
war began 9 6. What waa done bj Jackaon In 1818 9 Why waa ha cenaurad ? 7. What 
of nUnole9 When did it becoiaa a aeparate territorr 9 8. What treaty waa coacludad 
atSiockfapImt ■— / 
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iini»re88meiit. A treaty with Spain was ako made, settling the 
boundary between this country and Mexico. At the same time, the 
United States became boand to pay the Spanish goYemment fire 
million dollais, on account of injunes and losses which they had sus 
tained from us. 

3. On the 2d of March of this year, Alabama was admitted to the 
Union. This was the twentynsecond member of the confederacy. 
Arkansas was made a territorial govenifnent the same year, but was 
not fimned into a state till nearljAwenty years afterward. 

3. Alabama, with its deep, rich soil, and, in many places, healthfhl 
and happy climate, remadned, till after the revolutionary war, a mere 
hunting-ground of the savages. From the peace of 1783, tUl 1802, 
this territory was claimed by Georgia ; and the lands were sold to 
settlers and speeulatoro accordingly. 

4. Among other sales was one of twenty-five million of acres foi 
five hundred thousand dollars ; and the money was received and put 
in the treasury. But, at a subsequent meeting of the legislature, the 
validity of the sale was called in question; and, finally, the records 
respecting it were ordered to be burnt, and the money restored to the 
purchasers. 

5. In the year 1802, the state of Greorgia ceded all her western 
territory to the United States for twelve hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. This and the act by which the records were destroyed 
occasioned law suits, which cost the parties great trouble and much 
money. Li 1800, as we have seen elsewhere, the present state of 
Alabuna became a part of the Mississippi Territory, — from which it 
was separated when Mississippi became a state. 



CHAPTER CLXXXVI. 
States of Maine and Missouri. 

1. In the year 1638 — the same year in which New Haven vras 
settled — Ferdinando Grorges obtained a charter fVom the king, of all 
the lands flfom the borders of New Hampshire, on the south-west, to 
Sagadahoc, on Kennebec river, on the north-east, under the name of 
the Province of Maine. It remained a separate province till the year 
1652, when it became a part of Massachusetts. 

2. The history of the settlement of this province has been alluded 
to in connection with the history of the colony of Massachusetts. 
Various attempts were made, during the progress of the eighteenth 
century, to form it into an independent state, but none of them suc- 
ceeded. 



CLXXXV. — 1. What treaties were made in the year 1819 » What were the United 
States bound to pay f 2. What can you say of j^labama and Arkansas? & How was 
Alabama occupledf What was done in 1802? 4. What took place respecting one of 
the sales? 6. What was done by Georgili in 1802? What of Alabama in 1800? 

OLXXXVL— 1. Describe the aetUement ef Maifio. 2. What was done In the 18tli 

«7 
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3. The moot Hnportaiit of tliese attempta was made in 1785. A 
eonventioa umt for the purpoee at Ponlaod. The next year, the 
question of a eepaTation was sobniitted to the people in their town 
roeetinga, on which it appeared that a inajoiity of the fteeioen were 
oppoeed to the measure. A similar attempt was made in 1803, and 
\nth similar results. 

4. In 1819, a large majority were found to be in &Tor of a separ- 
ation. A ooRTention was called, and a eonstitution prepared and 
adopted, and, in 1820, Maine becane the twenty-third pillar of the 
American Union. At present, Maine has half a million, or more, of 
inhabitants, and is not only laige and populous, but fkrorisbing. 

5. Toward the end of the year 18S0, when eoogress had come 
togetlier, the question was brought before them whether Missouri 
should be admitted to the Union. The diseussioD of the questioa 
involved another inquiry — that of the extension of slaveiy — and 
eooupied much of the session. Provision was, however, at length 
made for its admission upon oortain conditions; and these havin|^ 
been comi^ied with, Missouri, in August, 1821, became the twenty- 
fi>urtb state. 

6. This state, together with all the territory belonging to the 
United States west of the Mississippi river, was iodnded in the pur- 
diaae of iiouisiana from the French, in the year 1803. Louisianat 
waa afterwards divided into the '* Territory of Orleans," or Louisiana 
proper, and the territory of Missouri. 

7. In 1819, Missouri was divided into Arkansas, in the south, and 
Missouri, in the north ; and a portion of the northern ot Missouri 
division made application to congress to form a state eonstitutiott. 
Since its admission, in 1821, its progress, in population and improve- 
ment, has been exceedingly rapid. 

8. This state has been Httle disturbed by civil or internal divisions, 
or by Indian wars. The worst trouble which has befallen it has 
arisen from the appearance of a new sect there, in the year 1838, 
called the Mormons, and from the attempts to crush their inegu* 
larities. 

9. This singular people, believing themselves ill-treated, had 
assembled, to the number of seven hundred, under their leaders, in a 
remote part of the state, when a body of three thousand troops were 
marched against them, and captured them and four thousand others* 
The whole sect was at length redoeed to submission. 



century ? 3. What atleropu w«re made to make Maine an independent state } 4. What 
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CHAPTER CLXXXVII. 

Florida, 

1. During the session of oongress which doied in the spring of 
1833^ a territorial government was established for Florida; and 
William Duvall, of Kentucky, appointed by the president, with the 
concurrence of the senate, to be the governor. 

2. The unsuccessful attempt of Ponce de Leon to settle this 
country has been mentioned in its place. The first permanent settle- 
ment here was made on the river May, in 1664. Even this came near 
being broken up by starvation the next year. The settlers had been 
at war with the natives — had lost many of their number; and th«i8e 
who were alive had been obliged to live on acorns and roots. 

3. Spain held the possession of Florida from the time of its din- 
covery till 1763, when it was ceded to Great Britain. In 178 1, 
West Florida again fell into the hands of the Spanish ; and, in a 
treaty made in 1783, both provinces were given up to Spain, in 
whose hands they remained, with the temporary interruption uccsr 
sioned by the movements of General Jackson, till 1810. 

4. In the progress of the year 1819, a transier of the whole prov- 
ince was made, by treaty, to the United States. This treaty, afler 
much delay, was finally ratified by Spain, and still more tardily 
by the United States. This act, on the part of the United States, 
took place in February, 1821 ; and possession was given in the fol- 
lowingJuly. 

5. This territory, at the census in 1840, contained fifty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-seven inhabitants, and in 1845 became 
a state. Tallahassee, the seat of government, contained, in 1842, 
about two thousand inhabitants ; and is, probably, the Jargest town in 
the state, except St. Augustine, which is about one fourth larger. 

6. Slight changes were made, during the session of congress for 
1822-3, with regard to the representation of the several states. Al 
first oniy one representative had been sent for every thirty ttiousand 
inhabitants; the fractions, in each state, going for nothing. The 
constitution had not, indeed, limited the representation to this number, 
but had only said that no mure than one representative should be 
sent for each thirty thousand people. 

7. After the first census, it was fixed at one representative to 
every thirty-three thousand. The same apportionment continued, 
under the second census, but at the third it was made one in thirty- 
five thousand. In 1822-^, it was fixed, for the next ten years, at 
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for^ IhovsMd. The proporticni, after the ccdhis of 1830, \ 
fonj-aeven thousand seven hundred. The proportion froi 
1850 a one foi seveatv ibausand bx handled and eightj. 

CHAPTER CLXXXVIII. 

La Fayette in the United States. 



1. hk FiTEm, having received i 
•TriTcd at Nen York, Aagnst 13, 1834, and proceeded to the reai- 
dence of Vice-President Tompkins, on Stolen Island. He was soon 
afler escorted to New York by a splendid ana; of steamboats, deco- 
rated by the iU^ of almost ererj nation in the world, and beaiiag 
Jioimnds of citizens. 

2. Afler remaining a few days in New Yorli, he went to Boston, 
rhere be met with the same cordial and joyful reception. He hood 

ufter returned to New York, and visited Aiban;^ and the other towns 
on the Hudson, after which he proceeded to Virginia, but returned to 
Washington during the silting of the next congress. 

3. The next spring, after baving passed through the southern and 
western states, he again went lo Bwrton. There, on the 17lh of Jane, 
two dafs after he arrived, he attended the GAieth anniversary of the 
battle of Banker Hill ; at which time, besides many demonstrations of 
pnUie joy, Ihs eoner-MoBe was laid of a moaumeat. This mona- 
ment was not finished, however, till 1842. 

4. The exclusions of La Fayette in this country occa]Hed, in all, 

CLXXXnn. — I. lUicrib. , 
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about a year. In this time, he viaited every one of the twenty-ibiir 
states. He was eTerywhere received as a &ther to the country, and 
Itis presence hailed with unmingled joy. The 7th of September was 
die day appointed for his departure ; and the frigate Brandy wine was 
appointed to convey him to his native country. 

5. The parting scene was one of the most affecting which was ever 
witnessed in this country. He was to sail firom Washington. AH 
business was suspended on that day, and all the officers of govern- 
ment, from the president downward, assembled to bid him farewell. 
He was attended to the vessel by the whole population of Washing- 
ton. 

6. In passing Mount Yemon, he landed to pay a farewell visit to 
the tomb of Washington, but immediately reembaiked, and, by a 
prosperous voyage, was soon once more in his native country. While 
here, congress gave h)*« two hundred thousand dollais and a town- 
ship of land, as a partial compensation for his services during the 
revolutionary strugs^le. 

7. Nothing could have been more gratifying to the people of the 
United States than this visit of the illustrious stranger, whom, next 
to Washington, they delighted to honor. 



CHAPTER CLXXXIX. 

Difficulties with Georgia. 

1. On the 9th of February, 1825, John Q. Adams was chosen 
president of the United S,tates, and John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina, vice-president. In the case of Mr. Adams, there was no election 
by liie people. The choice, therefore, devolved, as at the first elec- 
tion of Jefferson, on the representatives. 

3. About the time Mr. Adams' admmistration began, a contro- 
versy arose between Geoma and the national government, which 
continued for some time. It had relation to certain lands, within the 
state of Georgia, held by the Creek Indians, which Georgia claimed 
as belonging to herself. 

3. This controversy grew out of an agreement between the gen- 
eral government and Georgia, in 1803. In 1835, the Creeks became 
excited, and a war seemed inevitable. 

4. Afler a long negotiation at Washington, and much effort on the 
part of the president and both houses of congress, the matter was 
finally settled without a resort to arms, but not to the entire satisfac- 
tion of Georgia. This state long retained unpleasant feelings against 
the president and his friends, though no man could deserve Sgher 
praise for his conduct during tiie whole affair than he did. 

•••*■ " ' ' ■ I » I 111 III II 111 , ■■! - I I 

visit of La FaTette? 6. Describe the pactinsr aeene. 6. What tribute did be pay to 
the memory of Washington 2 What did congress present him with f 7. How did the 
people oftlie United States esteem La Fayette? 
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5. TliM jew, IfltS, WM renuluible for k ■pint of ■. 
which prevailed in England and this eonntry, tspeeiiDjr in leganl lo 
voHoa. Ttte price of »hii aniote roao fiwn aizpcnoe to mximb peB« 
•terKi^, in the oooim of a few weeka. Han; Utidt ct We« I-"- 
IPKida alM advanoed with dnnlar tapidity. 



John Quiiieg Aiami. 

9. The price aoon receded, and eitenuve banknipiciea were the 
immediate conaeqnenee. The fieiitioua wealth, wiiich the hiih pnce* 
of goods had created, auddenl; disappeared, and inTolved thousand) 
3iid teas of thansand* in dtslres), and not a few in utter pecuniary 



CHAPTER CXC. 
Death ofAdamt and Jefferson, ^c. 

1. TsB most lemarkable event of Iha year I8S6 vna the death of 
tlie two ei-preaidenta, on the 4th of July, and within a very few 
hours of each other. They had long been ill ; but it waa hardly to 
be esjiecled (hat they would both terminate iheii eiiatence ou this 
particular day. 

2. JeOerson, like Washington, Madison, Monroe, and even Hani- 

nnidflitl Hnir wn Adam ilnmf 11,3. WImi ei>nti«m» imw olih Ocorfii) 
Whin dill Lli> Crsgks tociHiH uelud) 4. Hm n> ll* lilffioriii Rnillf ailKMitdt 
G. F«wh« was Lhg 7*ar laiS nnwinlild WhU utictH ma In nlua) G. Wtet 

raai— iTffhattdliltda iii ai iri JtailwgiiJla) S. wUn na Ih* UUU t»m ) U 
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«utt, was a natiTe of Virfnoia. H« wu bom in the year 1743 ; and, 
of course, was ei^hty-ihree fears old when he died. He was bred a 
lawyer, and his life was one of great aclivity, though he was much 
less a warrior, or a civilian, than a statesmaji. 

3. When the time came for preparing a declaration of indepen- 
dence, Jefieison was chaimian of the committee of five appointed for 
this purpose. He drew the inslrument with his own hand ; noi was 
it very materiaJlj altered by congress. 

4. Besides being a member of congress for many years, he was 
many years abroad as minister 1o France and Great Britain. After 
the close of bis second term as president, he lelired to' Monticello, 
in Virginia, where he spent the remainder of his days, chiefly em- 
ployed in study. 

5. Adams was t incy, near Boston, but was eight 

5 ears older than Jt too, was bred a lawyer, but, like 

eflfarson. did not lo profession. The war of tho rcTo- 

lation soon called I icuncs of bustUng activity as gave 

him little time for li 

6. He was early le colonial connresBes, and aiDong 
the first to resist (J measures of Great Britain. He 
Dominated Washington as the commander-in-chief of the army. Ha 
was second on the committee, already alluded to, appointed to draft a 
declaration of independence ; and, like Jeflerson, was one of the first 
to sign it. 

7. In regard to his character, the best enlogium has been given by 
Jelferaon. He always said that " the great pillar of support to the 
Declara^on of Independence, and its ablest advocate and champion on 
the floor of the house, was John Adams;" and no man knew him 
better than Jetferson. 

8. Though feeble at the arrival of the fiftieth anniTcrsary of inde- 
peodeuce, he had expreesed. like JeSerson, a strong desire lo live to 
see that day, though be hardly expected it. But he knew enough, 
on the fourth, to know it had arrived ; and said, " It is a great and 
glorions day." His last words were, " Jefferson survives." 

S. Madison and Monroe lived several years longer. Monroe died 
in New York, July 4, 1831, sf^ed serenty-three ; this makios the 
third president who had died on the anniversary of out indepetMeitee. 
Madison died June 28, 1837, aged eighty-six years. 

upt '!*TD<>hucaUTilriei'wujXr!w"mi..ijiMrl M»wriiJ haiMU hii linx xIIh Ix 

wu hg ulM fnini Uw bai^ B. Hni>"'wu^'wl;di<Ll,><iM>'l«J] 7. Ql«> h)ich>nc' 
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CHAPTER CXCI 

President Jachan. 



Generel Jadae». 

I. Fbw sreoM wonlij of note ooeaned in ths j^ar 1897. Dunog 
the teMwn of congress, which coDuneoced December 4ih of ttiM 
]i«ar, a bill wu pused for the revision of the tariff of the United 
StstM ; bat it did not give nniTeiBal sMis&ction. Some thought it 
encouiaMd domestic manu^ctarea, &c., too mach ; others, too little. 

3. T^e yeu 1BS8 nu distiDguiahed for part; strife in the elee- 
Uon of a preaideot. The two oppoeijir candidates were Adinn, (be 
incumbent, and General Jaoksoti. The teeolt of tbe contest was 
the eleciJDn of General Jadraon by a large majority — oeetinndied 
■ltd seventy-eight of the Totea of the people being' given for him, and 
only eighty-three for Adams. It was a majority which even the 
&ieuds of General Jackson himself hardly expected. His adminis- 
tration was begmi by the appointment of a new cabinet, and by the 
Temoiva] from office of a great number of individuals in the country 
known to be unfriendly to hia elecUon. 

3. Daring lh6 year IKi9, John Jay, of Bedford, New York, died, 
at ths age of dghty-foor. He wae one of the presidents of the old 
continental congress ; and, without a doubt, was one of tike greatest 
men of his day. He was a good man as well as a great one. 

4- Before the close of the congress which assraibled in Decem- 
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ber, 1830, a rupture took place betweea the president and Tice-presi- 
dent, which produced other animosities and divi»ons ; and, on the 
20th of April, 1831, the cabinet officers of the president all resigned. 
During the summer, however, a new cabinet was organized. 

5. A treaty of peace and commerce was made, in the year 1830 
between the United States and the goyemment of Turkey ; a com- 
mercial treaty was also concluded with Mexico. Just before Presi- 
dent Jackson came into office, General Harrison, afterwards President 
Harrison, was made the United States' minister plenipotentiary to 
Colombia. 

6. On the 10th of December, 1832, Jackson issued his celebrated 
proclamation against the nulUfiers of South Carolina. These persons 
maintained that any one of the states might set aside, or nuUtfy, any 
act of congress which they deemed unconstitutional and oppressive. 
They called themselves the ** state rights party," inasmuch as they 
asserted the rights of the states to be supreme. 

7. These views had been entertained from the adoption of the 
constitution by a few individuals ; but, until the period of which we 
are now speaking, they had not produced any serious results. The 
chief occasion of the proceedings in South Carolina, already advQited 
to, was the existing tariff laws. Conventions of that state passed 
resolutions declaring these to be null and void ; and formidable prepar- 
ations were made to resist their execution. 

8. President Jackson's proclamation was aimed at these proceed- 
ings. Great anxiety and alarm prevailed in the country, and an 
apprehension was entertained that the union was soon to be severed 
by the open rebellion of the state of South Carolina. In this state of 
things, parties and contests were momentarily forgotten, and even 
the opposers of the president rallied on the side of nis proclamation. 
Few were found, except those of the state rights party of South Car- 
olina, to sustain the movements of the nuUifiers. 

9. The difficulty was at length pacified by the Comnromise Act, 
brought forward by Mr. Clay, in the senate of the Unitea States, and 
passed in 1833. This act provided for a gradual reduction of duties 
until the year 1843, when they should sink to the general level of 
twenty per cent. 

10. This compromise act went into operation, and continued till 
1842, when it was superseded by a new tariff system, as will be here- 
ailer related. 
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CHAPTER CXCir. 

President Jnchon's Seco/td Term. 



Jackion'i Imir. 

t. Oh counting ths votes for pre^dent and Tice-president of tne 
(' lited Si&iea, in the enrlv put of tlie year 1833, President Jackson 
niB found to be reelected by an overwhelniing majority ; and Martin 
Van Buren was cliosen vice-pTCBidenl. 

3. Ona of the eatly acts of the president, during his second admin 
jatration, was to pay a visit, May G, in company with ttie members of 
his cabinet and others, to Fredericksburg-, to witness the ceremony of 
laying a comer-slone of a monument 10 the mother of Wasbmgton. 

3. While the steamboat which conveyed them was on the nay 
from Washington to Alexandria, as the president and otheia were 
sitting at dinner, s dastardly assault was made, by one Randolph, 
late a lieutenant in the navy, on the president. The company, how- 
ever, interfered, so that Randolph oniy iuflicied a aingle blow in tbe 

i. It may not be out of place to say here that the centennial birth- 
day of Washington was celebrated wiih great pomp and rejoicing 
throughout the United States, on the 22d of February, 1832, or a 
little mors than a year before the comer- stone was laid of a monu- 
ment to his mother's memory. 

S. On the 6tk of June, 1833, the president, with most of his cabi- 
net, set out on a lour through the New England states. The object* 
of this lour were similar to those of his predeceawna, Washington 
and Monroe ; and he was received everywhere with similar demon- 
Btraiions of respect. 

CXCII. — 1. Whn wan sliicud pmidini ud >ic*-pn9ii)ent In 18331 % WhU <■•• 
jouMajSI », Whi.louini(™iTa.MmmiiiKlonln«nJihin«nilxiut t.Wbawu 
WnM«pin-» biolnUf uMwvJt 6. WiiMi uur wu mi.ta b, Ijickwg !■ imt 
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fi. In the aotumn of thU year, the preadent came lo the canolit- 
rion th«I the public deposits OD{rht to be removed Irom tlie Bank at 
the Uniled Staut lo the stale bulks. He deemed this change neees- 
su-f , as he said, in order " u> preserve the moials of the people, the 
Ireedom of the press, and ^e putil; of the etectiTe frandiise." 

T. This was the begiuning of b contest in congreae, respecting the 
ttepoBJls, which oontinued along time, and created much excitement 
throughout the couBlry. The iepomu were, howeier, at length re- 
moved. In January, IS35, an attempt was made by an insane man, 
named Lawrence, lo assassinate the premdent, which, however, proved 
unsuccessful. 

8. General Jackaon having been president two terms, died U hit 
residence, called the Hermitage, near Nashville, Tennessee, June 8, 
1845, aged T8. His patente were Irish, who settled in Sooth Caro 
'ilia, where he was bom in 1767 



CHAPTER CXCm. 
State of Arkansas. — Indian Territory. 



1. ARKAKSis was admitted to the Union, 88 a sepaj . 
dent state, in the year 1836. This state lies southward of MiSBonr , 
and waa originally, a£ we have ebewhere seen, a pan of it. From 
its natural character, it is destined to be, at no distant day. a very im- 
portant member of the confederacy. 

2. The earliest settlement, within the present litmta of this state, 
waa made at die Indian village of Arkansas, on the river of that 

n Imi toniMWu'il" wtMlon fcr > Icnph of llmel Wtamwmpl wm mJa in 18351 
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ii«n0y in the jear 1685. The fint inhabttanta, and the emignnts 
who joined than for many yean, were French. The progzesa ^ 
the eolony was very slow. It is scarcely twenty years since the tide 
of emigration from the Atlantic states began to flow in that direction. 

sTliitde Rock, the early seat of goyemment for Arkansas, was 
laid out in 1820. The first steamboat ascended the river that year. 
It was eieht days in going from New Orleans to the village of Arkan* 
SOS, whi£ is scarcely one hundred miles above the month of the Ar- 
kansas river. 

4. Alroadv does this infant state contahi more inhabitants than 
Rhode Island or Delaware. The number, in 1840, was ninety-seven 
thousand five hundred and seventy-four. The state is divided into 
forty counties. The population of Little Rock, the capital, is about 
wn thousand. 

.5. Arkansas formerly contained within its bosom the remnants of 
several once numerous and powerful tribes of Indians. By a treaty 
made between the United States and the Cherokees, in 1833, the lat- 
ter agreed to give up to the United States, for a sum equal to five 
millions of dollars, or more, all their lands east of the MisaLssippi, 
and to retire to a region, to be guaranteed to them, in the present 
fetate of Arkansas. 

6. Since this time, most of the Indian tribes, including, beside the 
Cherokees, the Chickasaws, Choetaws, Creeks, Seminoles, Senecas, 
and many others, have been removed to a tract between the states of 
Missouri and Arkansas on the east, and the Rocky Mountains on 
ilie west. This is called the Indian Territory. 

7. The soil is excellent here, and some of the tribes are making 
advances in civilization. The land is guaranteed to them by the 
United States. The Choetaws and Cherokees have written constitu- 
tions, laws, books, churches, and well-cultivated farms. Other tribes 
have made similar, though not equal progress. The whole number 
of Indians in tliis territory is probably 70,000. 



CHAPTER CXCIV. 
The Florida War^ ^-c, 

1. Nei.r the close of the year 1835, a war broke out in Florida, 
the residence of the Seminole and Creek Indians. One of the flrst 
conflicts was near Fort Crum, between a party of fifty or sixty Sem- 
inoles and a somewhat smaller number of United States militia — of 
the latter, eight were killed and seven wounded. 

2. Ten days afterward, a body cf one hundred and ten officers 
and men, belonging to the Unitecl States army, were attacked near 

S. When waa the aurlMtt MtUement inade there) Who were the fim inhabitanta Y 
a What of LIUle Bock? What can you ear of the first steamboat? 4. What is the 
popalation of A rkansas 7 Of Little Rock 1 5. What of Indian tribes in this Mate 7 6. 
What of the Indian territory ? 7. Describe the soil and the Indians here. 
CXCIV. — L What vf th» Floriila war 7 Where was the first confiict f 2. DeM^ribe 
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. Tan^ Bay bj au orerwhelming body of Seminde IndianB, and all, 
except thiee, were alun. These three were wounded, but eacaped. 
Tke dead bodies of the rest were fonnd, fifijr-tluee d^s afterward, 
oniDUtilated, and were duly buried. 



Osctola 

3. Another battle was finight at Withlacoochie, between neaily 

three hundred United States' troops tUid three handled Indians. The 
Indians had forty killed ; the other party a much smallei number. 

4. The war continued to rage in 1836. On the 97th of April, in 
a battle near Fort Brooke, in Florida, two hundred Indiana were 
killed and wounded. On Uie 15th of May, the village of Roanoke, 
on the Chattahoochee river, was attacked and atormed by three hun- 
dred or four hundred Indiana, and burnt to ashes, and a few were. 
slain. On the 26th, the Creeks were defeated by the Alabaina troops, 
with the loss of four hundred of their men. 

5. On the 17th of July, General Jessup addressed an official letter 
to the adjutant general of the United Slates' array, announdng that 
the Florida war was terminated. Ho even made a treaty with the 
Indians, in March, 1S37. 

6. In the autumn of Iho same year, however, the latter reaumed 
hostjlities. On the 30th of November, Osceola and another Seminole 
chief and fifty warriora were taken prisoners. In December, another 
battle was fought, in which twenty-eight of the United Slates' troops 
were killed and one hundred and eleven wounded. Again, January 
S4, 183t). the Indians were defeUed by Gmeral Jessup. 

7. In May, 1839, there was another supposed end of the Florida 

tba aiuck at 'nimpa Bl^. 
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mr. Th« Indians, by in tgrcement with Genets) Mtoomb, were to ■ 
TBtiTB into a particulaT diitrict in Florida, and there remain unmolested. 
Yel, on the 93d July, the same year, we Tmd tlicm making an attack 
on C'-olonel Harney, of the United Stales' troops, 

a. The United Slates also sent out to the West Indies for blood- 
hounds to ftid in expelling the savages from the swamps, in which 
they weie wont to hide. These, however, were ineScduaJ. The 
war was continued till 184S, when it was finally terminated. In this 
conflict the Seminoles displayed great talent and perseTetanee, and 
subjected the United States lo an immense loss of blood and treasure. 

9. In the autumn of 1S30, about tliiity Indian chiefs and war- 
rion, of the Sacs and Fuies, were carried, on a vjai, throuph 
some of the principal cities of the United States, and at length arrived 
in BoMon, where tber were received with much cerenaooy. They 
weie exhibited at the State House and Faueotl Hall. The celebrated 
Dlack Hawk WIS among them. 



CHAPTER CXCV. 
Mkhigan. 
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Union as A (GAatd, pamed the hoaae of Te^yresentatSred by a large 
majority ; and, on the 26th, received the sanction of the president. 

S. Michi^^ had contained sixty thousand inhabitants, the usual 
number required of a new state as one of the qualifications for admis- 
sion, long before this time, but difficulties had presented themselves 
which were not adjusted till now. The population, in 1837, was 
nearly two hundred thousand ; in 1840, it was two hundred and 
twelve thousand two hundred and sixty-seven. 

3. The Michigan territory, when first discovered by the white peo- 
ple, was inhabited by a tribe of Indians called Hurona. Many of these 
were converted to Christianity by the Jesuits, as early as 1648. It 
was not, however, till 1670, that the French took possession of the 
territory, and built two forts, one at Detroit and another at Michili- 
mackinac : nor was it really settled till thirty years after. 

4. The progress of the settlements, under the French, was exceed- 
ingly slow. It was not till the year 1763, when, by a treaty between 
Great Britain and France, it was ceded to the former, that much was 
done in the way of civilization and improvement. Little was done till 
after the peace of 1783, when the territory was given up by Great 
Britain to the United States. 

5. Until about the year 1800, this territory, for the purposes of 
government, was considered a part of the great north-western territory. 
After Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had ^ten severally detached, the 
remainder, in 1805, became a distinct territory, of which President 
Jefievson made General Hull the first governor. 

6. Michigan was still doomed to mudi suffering, especially from 
the war of 1812. For almost two years, nearly the whole territory 
was the theatre of war, and was exposed to the barbarity of two 
nations. Michigan is now in a fair way to become one of the most 
respectable members of the confederacy. 



CHAPTER CXCVL 

President Van Buren. 

1. On the 4th of March, 1837, Martin Van Buren was inaugurated 
as the eighth president of the United States. As there was no choice 
of a yice-president by the people, the senate proceeded according to 
the manner prescribed by the constitution, and elected Richard M. 
Johnson vice-president. 

2. On the 15th of May, the president issued a proclamation requir- 
ing the congress of the united States to meet on the first Monday of 
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Prtiideat Van Burnt. 

3. llieae h«d relation to the financi*] condition of tbe 00110117. 
Dniing' the monthBof Muchaud April, 1S37, the moBt nDprocodeotM 
embairuBmenU were experienced among the mercaiitilo people of the 
United States ; eapeciallj in tha large cities and towns. SuspeBSlons 
and biluies in bnaineBa became of eveTj-dajr occunence. la Haj, 
the nninber of besTj fkilures, in New York, to saj nothing of smalki 
ones, had risen to two hundred and eizty. 

4. In New Oileana, the difficulties were also eqoally gi«at. In 
two days, hoosea stopped payment there, the aggcegate of whose 
debta was more than twentj-Beven million dollais. In Boston, the 
soiling was aevcie, bnt not bo great as in many other places. Fran 
November, 1838, to May, 1837, there were seventy-eight large Mares 
and ninety small ones — in all, one hundred and sixty-eight. In 
addition to these evils the national treasury was itself suddenly 
plonged into a state of bankruptcy. 

6. These distresses were, to a very great extent, charged npon the 
government and its measures, and upon the then present and preeed- 
mg administration. Especially was it attempted to trace the difficul- 
ties to the war which had been mods npon the United States' Bantc, 
and the passing of cerlain laws which had drained the country too 
saddenly of its specie. 

5. About the middle of May, 1837, nearly al! the banks, from 
Boston to Baltunore, suspended specie payments ; and their example 

CXCTI. — 1, Wbu happenn] In IKITt Whr> mi made vice-prHliloiiL T i. Wbn 
nudum in W.n]1 3. Whit diMnHHU then in the Unllcd Sialu iQlS371 Hon 
*iiiI|TGiUiirHnralbenlnNewY«k1 4. Wtau of N«w Otleuu 1 Whit ofiainrini - 
liiBiieiDiiT Fi. To Hhil uoM wu Ibil dlilma Ulribuuitl 8 WbM JuppaiMd in 



wMwoa fUlowad br the mmiered iiwtitiitknia Unoughout the emati^. 
The atate of New York passed a law to make the auapeDBion of Epecn 
pa^iBCKta, by its bttnka, fat one year, ralid. 



Unitid Slalcl Bank. 

. 7. The extra session of congress, which had been called in view 
of the alate of the country, continued till the fourth Monday of 
December. The people, who had attributed the esisting- evils to Ihn 
action of government, looked to that source for a remedy. Congress 
however, did little more thcin to ^opt measures for replenishing th' 
treasury of the United Stales. 

8. The financial evils of the country continued rather to increase 
than diminish. A general panic prevailed, sod as the bank notes 
were, to a great eslent, wi^dtawn from circulation, and as the cur- 
rency of the country was diminished, commodities fell in due propor- 
tion. Uodei the influence of diatmst, property of all kinds lost its 
value, and a general stale of depres^on and paralysis continued till 
the year 1842. 

9. A Bpedea of insurrection having, durine the year 1B37, brokei* 
out in Canada, and some of our restless and lawless cltizena on the 
frontier having taken part in it, President Van Buren, on the 5th of 
January, 1638, issued a proclamation to such persons to return peace- 
ably to their homes, on penalty of being punished according to the 
eKiating laws of tho United States. 

10. On the 14th of the same month, a body of about five hundred 
American and Canadian troops, on Navy Island, near Niagara Falls, 
evacuated Ihe island, surrendered the arms belonging to the United 
States and the cannon belonging to the state of New York, and dis- 
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banded. They, howerer, took a hoetile position, 80on aHerwaxd, a 
Boia Blanc, near Detroit, and continued their hostile dengne. 

11. On the 1st of March following, about six hundied more of the 
patriots, as they called themselves, under the command of Dr. Robert 
Kelson and Colonel Cote, surrendered themselves to General Wool, 
of the United States army, near the Canada line, in Vermont; and 
the border vna seemed at length to be over. 

12. But the troubles were not yet at an end. An attempt was 
made, November 13,' by about three hundred Canadians and inhabi- 
tants of the United States, to take Prescott, in Upper Canada. 
Between the 13th and 16th, one hundred and two of them were killed 
and sijcty taken prisoners. Cn the 16U), one hundred more surren- 
dered near Prescott. The rest fled to the woods. 

13. President Van Buren now issued a second proclamation, the 
object of which vras to warn all who should persist in the scheme of 
invading Canada, that, to whatever miseries or sufiferings they might 
reduce themselves, or become reduced, the government of the United 
States would never interfere in their behalf; but they must be left to 
the consequences of their folly. This course appears to have had its 
due effect. 



CHAPTER CXCVII. 
Puilic Improvements, — Progress of Events, 

1. The pecuniary difficulties of the country did not wholly prevent 
the diffusion of intellii^ence or the spread of a zeal for public improve- 
ment. Indeed, a zeal for literary and moral culture seems to have 
pervaded, unusually, all ranks and classes of the community. Several 
national measures, for literary and scientific improvement, were agi- 
tated. 

2. On the 17th of December, 1835, the president of the United 
States communicated to congress a report of the secretary of state 
relating to a bequest of one hundred thousand pounds sterling, or 
about five hundred thousand dollars, from James Smithson, of London, 
to the United States, for the purpose of founding at Washington an 

^establishment to be called '*The Smithsonian Institution, for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.'* 

3. This bequest created, at first, quite a sensation in the United 
States, and a good deal of interest was manifested with regard to its 
proper application. The subject was permitted to rest till the year 
1846, when an act was passed for establishing the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution^ at Washington. It is devoted to scientific purposes, and an 
ample building is erected for its use. 

4. A remarkable fire took place at Washington, December 15, 

January, 1837 f II. What sartender was made to General Wool 7 12. What happened 
.'i November? How many were killed? How many surrendered 7 13. What procla^ 
uiation did Van Buren noiv i«eoe % 
CXeVIL--i. WlMtoriM|proTaBMiilinlit«ntiutaiMlBiocali9 2. WbatoftlMS«iUh> 
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1930, during which the patcnt-offiea ind poat-office wen borni 
Among the conWnla of the palcnt-office vrere seven ihousaiid models 
of patenti, out of ten thonsand which had been granted by congresi ; 
one hundred and aiity-three large folio vQlumes of recordg; Hvenly- 
six large port-fulios, containing nine thousand vduabte drawbgs, and 
ten thousand original descriptions of inventions. 

5. It was a mnat severe calamity to the country, and calculated to 
damp, in no small degree, the rising spiiit of public improvement. 
The nusfortune was the more to be regretted, as it waa believed to be 
the work of incenditries. It is gratifying to know, however, that, 
through the activity of Mr. Ellsworth, the. supeiintendent, the 1o«b by 
the lir« was, in a great measure, repaired. 

6. On the IBth of August, ISSS, the Viiwennei, a aloop of war, 
of twentjr gum, the Peacock, of eighteen guns, the Porpoise, of ten 



9. Theptoeeedinga against the Bank of ^e United Sotce, with the 
removal of the public deposits, and the discussion which grew out of 
it, led to the introduction of a, bill into congress, called the Sub- 

Ty-easury or Independent Treasury bill ; which, during the sendon of 

I839~40, underwent a thorough linal discusMon. 

10. The object of (his bill was to provide for the collectioD, safe- ' 
keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the publio revenue of the 
United Slates, without any connection with, or dependence on, 
banks. A part of the plan was U> have the revenue, after a reason- 
able time, wholly paid in gold and ailver of the United Slates cur- 

•~i Inqiwnt 3. Whu dill ihli eniut 4. ^ hat fin «t i)un u WulrinnrHi) 
WlHIiiluable ihln^ wanlitiniiln Iha palant-unu) S. Whu wu IhannnLor ihli 
mlifiiniirwJ O.-Wlul eiplunnc eipnllOm «(«''■ frnn> Virfliiiaf 7. Wliu did It 
■ecompliihl HoiTkHif WD ItibHnil Howminy mllHdM tbg nintiBllI 8, What 
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11, Hiw bai pttved tlie senaU of the United Statea, (hi the 88d 
•f Jsnnu;, 1840, bat did not pass the bouBe of repxeaeota^TeB till Um 
30tli of Jqiw fidiowins. It vaa m> ladical a change that it created ■ 
Taij Hrow seantioD uooaghout the United States, «ad wu repealed 
imiuaiialely after the accession of Geneial UairiaoD to the piemdencjr. 
It wu, however, leatoied on the acceauon of Mi. Polk, in 1845. 



CHAPTER CXCVUI. 
Harrinm. — T^. — Polk.— Taylor. 



Pre4tdtHt'i hame at Wa^inglim 

1. Thb events of Mr. Van Bnren's aclnimiitnitioD had produced 

■ Btrang- eiciiemeat thiaugbout the Unitedftatee, aod, consequently, 
during the canvass for the presidency in 1840, an eztiaordinary 
intweot was dis^dayed by the people. The opponents of the adminis- 
n party nominated Genetal William Henry Harrison against Van 
jsrityof the voles of the 
It the same time, chosen 
vice-preaiiient 

8. A nen cabinet was iramedlately organized, and, in view of the 
Etace of pnblio senliment and the condition of the country, an extra 
session of congress was oTdered ; but, in the midst of his career. Gen- 
eral Hanison was soiled with sickn^, and died in about one mootk 
afler bis inauguration , 

[nunrybilU 10. What WH lU lAJKl} ][. When did it pas Iba HnaU) Wna 
Ibi hnng of nprwrnatlrul Why did It cnala » mucli ■eiuwlon 1 
CXCVm.— J. Wh«m<>aiMralUviiHWPwl*pnudulT WhaMichras >ii« 
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8. The eoiMitntkia of the United SimtM pttnidea thu, io caaa of 
the deuh erf' the chief magittnte, the viee-prMdent efaall bo hia eue- 
flOBMir. Mr. Tylei was, Iberefote, the cooMitiitioiitl enccwor of 
Prandent Haniaon, and Mriy enleied upon the d ie c h M y of hw dtttie« 




Pruidcnt Tyler. 



4. The extra session of congress called by General Hairiaoo emu 
menced oa the Slst day of May, 1841, and continued to the 13th dar 
of September. Several important loeasnres were brought forwara, 
and either adopted or defeated. The sub-treasury was repealed, and, 
after much discussian, a general bankrupt law was passed. Two 
Bcrera] bills passed both booses of congress, chartering a new bank 
of the United States, but they were vetoed by Presidmit Tyler. 

5. This coDTse, on the put of the chief magistrate, was regarded 
by the party who had elected him as a violation of bis pledges ; and, 
consequently, a state of complete alienation grew up between him and 
those to whom he was indebted for his election. His entire cabinet, 
with one exception, resigned, and the president was generally de- 
nounced by his late supporters. 

6 In 1843, sereral important events occurred. A treaty was 
negotiated at Washiogton between Mr. Webster, on the part of tiw 
United Slates, and I^>Td AshborUm, on the part of Great Britain, 
which has since been ratified by the two countries. The treaty hap- 
pily adjusted the dispats in relation to the noitb-eastein bomidary of 
the United Sutes, which had ensted for almoM thit^ years, and had 
actually produced hostilities between the stale of Maine and the prov- 
ince ofNevi Brunswick. 

iTMldinll 2. Wbilofiniiw 
3. What dam the crmnilutlon 

br TvUr iliiniteil tha iwp'i I Whil i( Iba nbiogtt •. wiiU ai 
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7. Ii alio-MUled Mfna] Mhet diffitiiliiM axMtmfr betwMo the Iw* 
oounirieB, and dinipued the proapecw of was, whwti bad loDg been 
thrsueood. The asgotuiiona won aondnctMl vritti vreat fra^neaa 
tad iaineMoa dw put of the two dmlomaiiatt, and M&r auo^at 
oontiaat to the ajrtifiee and nick which hsTe geoeralljr maiked national 
diplomaer. We naj, at bait, hope that an example, ao conaonant 
to the eDlighlened age ia which we live, ahill beMuoe tlie guide of all 



WtiiHr. 

6. At the dIoos of the aeniop of coDgnaa, in 1843, a new tans' act 
wu paned, titer an elaborate diacuaskm, designed to give encoacags- 
ment lo the Tarious indiutrial puTBuils of our own country, as weU as 
to aupply the treasoiy of the general goremnient. This ad was fnl- 
lowed by a speedy t«iival of trade — areMoiatiao of coBunercial con 
fidenoe, aad a return of piGaperilv Ihrougbaut the land.* 

a. Tha Tear 1B49 was signalized by a rebellioD in Rhode Island, 
headed by Thonus W, Dorr, a lawyer of that state. The design of 
this iDOTement was to set aside the oncjent charter of that state, which 
slill oMtinued to be its oonitiuilion, and this was to be done by spon- 
taneous and anauthoriied acta of the peo^Je, wd not according to legal 

10. TheoppoaerB«fthiainOTea>eQt, called the cAnrtn- pan!]!, were 
willing to adopt a new and non liheial oanalitutioii, but they main- 

Unlial SiiiHl T. In whalmaniMTWinihcnMaiiiikMiowhicMilt B. Wli«l<>riln 
nawuiliri luiObciT ». PocrltolbanlidlinniirD'irr In Rhodtliland. in Wlwt 
niilwlrKl Iv UMCbuuriwIf t 11. Tin nroluUoiiuj' puif 1 ID. WliaLwuiloDi 



triodd lint this riumld be done in a legal and antheotic manner. 
Upon the mode of forming a new constitution, parties were formed, 
and a violent state of excitement followed. 

11. The revolutionary party actually proceeded to the ^Hrmation 
and adoption of a constitution, and' elected Berr as governor, with a 
legislature. These met at Ftovidence, id 1843, paired various aeta, 
ind adjourned. 

12. Matters soon came to a crisis. The existing' gtwemment 
caused several persons, engaged in this movement, to he arrested, 
and Dorr resorted to arms. With a small band of followers, he 
threatened to attack the arsenal at Providence, but being deserted by 
a part of his adherents, he fled ; on the borders of llie state he col- 
lected a number of persons, most of them from the city of New York 
and the states adjacent to Rhode I^and, and, proceeding to the village 
of Chepaei»t, b^an to entrench himself there. 

13.. He had, it is supposed, about iiileen hundred men, but the 
government of the state had now assembled a large force, and these 
began their march upon the rebels. Perceiving the hopelessness of 
his enterprise, and now finding that a large majority of the people of 
the state Were opposed io his proceedings, Dorr took flight, and his 
men were speedily difrpersed. Subsequent to this, the friends of law 
and order in the state have succeeded in forming and establishing a new 
constitution, according to the prescribed forms, and this has quietly 
gone into full operation, by the sanction of a large majority of the 
people. Dorr was tried and imprifipotved , but afterwards released . 

14. The summer of 1843 was marked by one of the most brilliant 
spectacles that has ever been witnessed in the United States. On 
the 17th of June, an immense concourse of people was assembled at 
the foot of Bunker Hill to celebrate the eompletion of the noble mon- 
ument, erected in commemoration of the battle that was fought there 
sixty-eight years before, and which Qiaiks the very spot where the 
patriotic Warren fell. 

15. In the presence of nearly thirty thousand spectators, among 
whom were the president of the United States and his cabinet, Mr. 
Webster pronounced one of tiie most impressive orations that ever fell 
from human lips. 

16* This interesting ceremonial drew to the city of Boston an im- 
mense concourse of people, and it was remarked, as a grateful tribute 
to the high state of civilization which characterizes the people, that 
though one hundred and fifty Uiousand strangers were that day in the 
city, not an instance of riot occurred, nor was a solitary individual 
sent to the watch-house during the ensuing night. We may at least 
hope and believe that, in spite of the various oonvulsions which have 
occurred for the last few years, the standard o£ morals is higher than 
at any former period of our history. 

17. In 1844, the two candidates for the preddeney were Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky, supported by the wfaigs, and James K. Polk, sup- 

by Dorr f Where did he entrench himself? 13. What forc« had he? What di4 ha 
finaHy do 9 What constitntion ba« been formed? 14. Describe t^e celetM'aiion of Joos 
17th Ifi. What nf Welster? 16 What was remarked of the people of Baatmf IT 
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porfenl by the demoentt. The latter was elected, uidwiuBidfllyiBftv* 
Hrwraled Maveh 4» 1845. 

It^. Daring this year, bills for the admiasioo of two new states wtm 
the Union, Iowa and Floiida, were passed by Congress. The first 
was rejected by the people of that territoiy ; the latter was aeeepled, 
and Ftorida, as already staled, became one of the United Statea. 

19. A bill was also passed in 1845 for the annexation of Texas le 
the Union, and the ^ct has shiee been consommated, thomrii stxenu- 
Qosly opposed by the whif party thronghont the cmmtry. Texae-wa* 
soon araitted into the Union, and, at the time, formed the twenty- 
eighth member of the confederacy. Iowa was admitted in 18i6« and 
Wisconsin in 1848, Thus the present number of states in the Unifia 
isthiity. 

20. At the time Texas was annexed to the United Statea, Mexico 
was making war upon it, as a revolted province. By command of the 
mesident of the United States, Cohmel Taylor took post near the Hio 
Grande* with a small army. Hostilities commenced between the 
Americans and Mexicans, in April, 1846, and in May foUowittg, tiro 
battles were fought, in which the former were victorious. 

21. War was declared by congress. May 12, and the Ameiicaa forces 
under Taylor entered the Mexican territory, cagtured the in^^ertant 
town of Monterey, and with four thousand seven hundred men, beat 
the Mexicans, under Santa Anna, with twenty-two thousand. Thia 
extraordinary battle took place at Beena Vista, February 22, 1847. 

22. The fortress and town of Vera Cruz were captured vnder Gen 
era! Scott, March 29 ; and sopn after, at Cerra Gordo, the Americans, 
under the same leader, vanquished Santa Aima, The latter had 
twelve thousand men, in a strong position, and Scott eight thousand 
five hundred. The oontest was severe and bloody on both sides. 

23k Scott pushed on toward the city of Mexico, whidi was cap- 
tured, aAer several severe en^^agemento, September 12, 1847. In idl 
these battles the Americans dismayed extraordinary courage and skill, 
often contending with thrice their numbers, and in every important 
case being victorious, 

24. The chief towns as well as the capital of Mexico were now in 
the hands of the Americans. Further resistance was vain, and nego- 
tiations for peace being commenced, a treaty was finally ratified, !£iy 
30, 1848. One of the conditions of this transferred to the United 
States a large tract of territory, extending from the western boundary 
of Texas to the Pacific, and including New Mexico and the northern 
portion of California. 

25. On the 23d of February, 1848, John Quincy Adams, former 
president of the United States, died in the capitol at Washington, he 
being a member of the house of representatives, from Massachusetts. 
This event caused a great sensation throughout the United States. 

26. In the autumn of 1848, (Nov. 7,) the election for president and 
vice-president of the United States took place, under a new .law of 

W^hat of J. K. Polk 7 IQ. New ■tatetf 19. Texis } Iowa 7 Wiaconain 7 20. What of 
war with Mexico 1 21. What of the declaration of war ? 22. Battles under General Tajp> 
lor 9 23. Battles under Oeoeral Scott? 24. What of peace? 2S. Of J. Q. Adaroal 
Stt. The election of president and rice-preaident in 1843 ? 27. What of Geld 7 
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congress. The democratic candidates were Lewis Cass, of Michigan, 
and W. O. Butler, of Kentucky. The whig candidates were General 
Taylor, of Louisiana, and Millard Fillmore, of New York. The 
latter were chosen by a considerable majority. 

27. About this time it was discovered that immense qnantitieB of 
ffold existed along the banks of the Sacramento, in California ; and 
during the year 1849, thousands of people flocked thither, from all 
quarters of die globe, to gather this precious metal. 



CHAPTER CXCIK.— Public Improvements, <tc. 

1. In pursuing the thread of our narrative, we have omitted vari- 
ous occurrences of interest and importance, having direct connection 
with the peace and happiness of the country. The last forty years 
have been distinguished, throughout the civilized world, for an im- 
mense improvement in useful knowledge, and the United States have 
not been tardy in this great march of mind. 

2. The present century is remarkable for the advances it has made 
in science. This has resulted from a wiser philosophy, which has led 
men of learning to throw aside theory, and seek truth through experi- 
ment and the accumulation of facts. But the most remarkable char- 
acteristic of the age is the application of science to the arts of life. 

3. In the United States, this topic is to be considered in two points 
of view -^ the results of science are diffused, by means of the press, 
through all classes of the people ; and hundreds of thousands of our 
farmers, mechanics and men of business, are well acquainted with the 
useful parts of chemistry, mineralogy, geology and zoology. 

4. It is in consequence of this difiusion, that we see so many useful 
inventions devised by Our ingenious countrymen. Philosophy is no 
longer a mjrsterious power, holding itself aloof from mankind, but it is 
like a strong man, with sleeve rolled up and brawny arm, on the rail- 
road track, in the smithy, the factory and the workshop, ministering 
to the dally comfort of the million. 

5. Among the particular improvements which claim our notice, we 
must mention the application of steam to navigation. This, as we 
have already stated, was first accomplished, in 1807, by our country- 
man, Robert Fulton, and has since been diffused throughout the world. 
This was one of the greatest achievements of human ingenuity, and 
has perhaps increased the power of man at least three-fold. Even the 
oceans are now traversed by steam vessels, and the Atlantic, before so 
formidable a barrier between the two continents, is now regularly 
toaversed in fourteen days. 

6. In 1817, an enterprise was commenced by the state of New 
York;^ of great importance in itself, and still morie useful by the im- 
pulse Its successful completion gave to internal improvements. This 
was the great canal from Albany to Bu&yo, a distance of three hun 

CZCIX. — I. How have the last forty years been dtstinguisbed? 2. For what is the 
present centurr remarkable ? 3. How are the results of science diffused 9 4. What can 
Vou say of philosophy t 6. When was steam first applied to navigation? Howmuch 
■as steam inereased the power of man ? How long does it take to traverse the Atlantic 9 

29 
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dnd and rixW^thne milea, and whkti wu dem^ned to conuM 4ie 
witos of the Hodaan with the great noilb-weatem li^M 



7. Under the auspices of De Witt ClintoD, a man of patriotic and 
expwiNTB Tiewa, this mighty enteiphae wts accomplished, aod is now 
the diaiuiel by which the products of the west find theii way, in hivish 
sbniKhuice, JTom the distant interior to a thoosand maikets along the 
boideta of the Atlantic Ocean. Other canals of the greatest utility 
hsTa been executed in Tsxioua parts of the country. 

8. In the year 1631, railroads were established in England for the 
porpoaes of public transpoilauon. They weie soon adopted in tliis 
sountry, and hare now become familiar to every Irareller. The 
aTerage q>eed of tbeee conTeyancea is twenty-five miles the hour. 
Thus, lemote cities are practically drawn near together, and another 
mighty stride is taken in increasing the power of man. Without 
wings, he still flies upon hia journey, almost with the speed of tha 
birds. 

0. There have been other improvemeDts in the eonntry, less strik- 
ing to the eye, but not less important to Ibe welfare of sooiety. A 
gteat movement hs* been made inbehalf of common scdiool educatioD, 
and theie is now hardly a stale in the Uuitm that has not adopted a 
plan for the education of all classes at the public espense. In many 
parts of the country, the free schools, opoi to all, are the best that 
can be found. 

10. We may notice one tO[no more, and that is, the progresa of 
Temperance. The aim of this great movement is to extinguish the 
nee of iolozkatiiig liqikon, aud Siua anoikilate one of the most pro- 

t. DMcrlba th* gnu Ecla «i 
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lific KUices of hamui muserj, vice, and crime. It ia a cauas vhich 
hu advanced with an iiresiBtible impulse ; yet, aided b; uo force 
of law, its Bitengih has been derived wholly from the moral Benee 
of society — a fact which provea the elevated standard of moralB, and 
shows that the cause of truth is best served by appeals lo ihe reason 
and conscience of mankind. 

11. The mostaiFonderful triumph of art ia jet to be noticed — the 
magnetic teltgropk. This consists of lines of wires, attached I9 tall 
posts, and extending from one place to another. At ^ven poinlB 
there ia machineir for working the telegraph. The lines now Bxtend 
from Buetou to Buffido and Canada, and also irom Boston to New 
York, and the principal cities southward to New Orleans. 

12. By laeans of this admirable device, for which we are indebted 
to Mr. Morse, of New York, intelligence may be carried with the 
speed of lightning. A man at Boston may, iu the spEice of a few 
minutes, send information to a friend a thousand miles olT. and. in the 
same space, get an answer. No human inveatioa rivals this in its 
woodecful results. 



CHAPTER CC. 
General Views. 
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ttlement at Jamestown in 1607 ; we have given the progiese ot 
iventft through a long period, in which we have seen the feeble colo 
lies striking root in a strange country, and, after contending vrith hos- 
tile tribes of savage men, triumphing at last over the still more &ta] 
jbstacles of poverty, disease and climate. 

2. We have seen the thirteen united colonies, with about three 
millioas of inhaMtants, throwing off their allegiano^to Great Britain, 
and, after a bloody and cruel struggle of eight years, successful in 
asserting their independence, and ta^g their rank among the nations 
of the civilized world. 

3. We have seen the United States engaged in a second strn^le 
with Great Britain, and coming out of the contest with honor. We 
have seen the thirteen states increased to twentynsix. We have seen 
our territory extended until it stretches from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. We have seen our population increase until it reaches 
nearly eighteen millions of inhabitants. 

4. We have seen our government tried by factions, rebellion, and 
'fiction — by internal commotion and external war — by the strife 

r, the vicissitudes of prosperity and adversity, and we have 
come strengthened and established from these threatening 

onder the benign influence of liberty, guaranteed to us by our 
.ernment, we have seen our country advancing with unparalleled 
rapidity in the march of civilization. We have seen the arts spring 
up, as if developed by powers of enchantment. We have seen innu 
merable inventions, ingenious and useful, brought to light. We have 
seen manufactures, of vast extent and wonderful ingenuity, spread 
over our land. 

6. We have seen the very elements chained to the car of human 
art, and made subservient, in a thousand forms, to the comfort, con- 
venience, and luxury of society. We have seen, amid all this, that 
religion has acquired additional force over the minds of men — that 
the scale of morality is exalted — that the means of education are dif- 
fused, and a higher value set upon its benefits. As members of a 
nation thus blessed of Heaven, let us cherish the sentiment of love to 
our country, and a feeling of profound gratitude to Heaven for all that 
has been done to exalt our native land. 

CC. — I. Whan was the first settlement made in the United States? 2. What is the 
iK>pulation of the United Stales i In how many years was their independence achieved ? 
3. What of a contest with Great Britain ? How many states are there now I Wlutt 
was their orifinal number? What of the territory of the United States? Its popula- 
tion? 4. What chancres hare we seen In the ffovemraent? 5. Wl»t improrements have 
taken place in arts, inventions and manufactures? What other beoeflts are secured to 
i>ur country ? 6. What sentiment ought we to cherish? 
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CHAPTEK CCI. 

Mexico, Guatemala, and Texai. 

• I. Ah we have now completed out view of the United States, to 
shall proceed to take a haat; view of the other portions of the New 
World. Mexico lirat claims our attention. At the time of the dis- 
cover; of America, this was the seat of a vast empire called Anahuac. 
The people were coneiderabl; advanced in civilizatioe. They had 
large cities, 8]dendid edifices, vast monuments, numerous arts, and a 
Tegular goremment. 

9. The Spaniards soon became acquainted with the existence of 
this country, and an enterprise was accordingly set on foot for its 
eonqnest This consisted uf six hundred soldiers, and was led by a 
daring and determined officer, named HeiriMido Cortci. He landed 
on the coast in 1518, and inarched toward the capital, which bore the 
Dame of TenuchtJtlan, now Mexico. 



Death of Monleztaia. 

3. Montezuma wsfi then upon the throne. B<raaerii 
displaying the utmost irttepithty, duplicity, and injustice, Coitez 
quered the entire empire, whicti beciune auhjecl to the Spanish en 
under the title of New Spain. 

4. This country continued for more than two centuries to b 
appendage to the Spaniah ctown. The natives, for the most ; 
Bubmitt^ to the Spanish yoke, and, though their numbers ^ 
thinned by the early wars, and further reduced by the impoverishi 

of their canntry, they still amount to aereral millions. Most of them 
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have partially adopted the Spanish custonis and the Catholic religion. 
They are generaJly occupied in laborious pursuits, and few instances 
have occurred in which they have risen aboYC a menial condition in 
society. 

5. In the year 1808, the people of Mexico rebelled against the goT- 
ernment of Spain, and determined to throw off their foreign yoke. In 
1813, a national congress declared Mexico to be independent. Spain 
made great efforts to subdue the rebellion, but without effect. The 
struggle continued with Ysrious success until 1821, when the Spanish 
army leA the country. 

6. The independence of Mexico has since been recognized by Spsin 
and the other leading govemmentB of Christendom. It has been sub- 
ject, however, to internal convulsions, and can hardly be considered 
as yet in a settled state. The government is republican, but several 
constitutions have been adopted and repudiated since the year of its 
independence. Mexico now contains eight millions of inhabitants, 
nearly half of whom are Indians. The present title of the country is 
the United States of Mexico. 

7. Texas formerly belonged to Mexico, and was one of the states 
of that confederacy. The emigration from the United Staties to this 
territory commenced in 1821, and increased so rapidly that, in the 
space of a few years, they amounted to several thousands. In 1834, 
the federal constitution of Mexico was overthrown by violence, and a 
new government established. The people of Texas refused to ac- 
knowfedge this, and, therefore, adopted a provisional government for 
themselves. 

8. In the spring of 1836, Santa Anna, the president of the Mexi- 
can republic, invaded the provuice in person, and captured the fortress 
of Bexar ; but he was afterward defeated and made prisoner by Gen 
eral Houston, in the battle of St. Jacinto. Meanwhile, a convention, 
composed of delegates from all the districts, assembled, and declared 
Texas to be a free, sovereign and independent state, and a constitution 
was adopted on the 17th of March. 

9. Mexico strenuously endeavored to recover her authority, but 
without avail. The government of Texas, which was republican, 
became established, and the independence of the country was recog- 
nized by Mexico, as well as by the United States. Great Britain, &c. 
In 1845, it was annexed to the United States, and war with the United 
States followed, as already related. Mexico is now in a distracted 
state, arising from the struggles of rival leaders. 

10. Guatemala occupies the greater portion of the isthmus that 
connects North and South America. At the time of the invasion of 
Cortez, it was thickly peopled with Indians called Quiches. These 
had considerable cities, and presented nearly the same state of civiliza- 
tion as the Mexicans. 

■ ^ _^ ____^ _^ 

named 9 4. What can you say of the natives? 6. What of them in the year 1806 f In 
18137 When did the Spanish army leave the country 7 6. Is Mexico an independent 
country 7 What of its government ? What of the population t What is the title of the 
country at the present time? 7. Where is Texas 1 When did peofrie first emicrate to 
that country? Wtien did Texas adopt a separate government f 8. What was done by 
SanUAnna} Wbo defeated him 9 When was Texas declared a frea>tat«f 9. What m 
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11. Tfaejr were coDquered bj Alvando, aa officer deBiwtched tot 
that porpoee by Cortez, and the countrj became a SpaDiah proTinoo. 
It rBDoamed ia this condition till the atrugg-le for independence com- 
nenced in Mexico, when a ainiilaj effort was made b; the inhabitants 
if this teiritory, which Tesulted in Iheir independence. The preaent 
■iile of the country ia the United States of Centnl * 



CHAPTER ecu. 
British Foneitiom in North America. — Polar Begiont. 



Ezploriag tht Polar Regtoas. 

1, Tbe British poaeessione, superior in extent to the Unitea' 
Slates, occupy nearly the whole of North America which lies north 
of tbe river St. Lawrence and the great ]ake8. The chief divtsioas 
are Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, New Branswick, New- 
foondland, Upper and Lower Canada, and New Britain, or the Hud- 
son's Bay Company's territories. 

2. Nova Scotia was seen by John Cabot, in 1497, and was the 
first land discovered on the continent of North America. It was 
originally settled by the French, and called Acadie, but. after chang- 
ing hands sereral umes, it became the permanent poeeesaion of Great 
Britain. New Brunswick waa aeparated bom it, ajid became a dis 
tiuct province, in 1784. 

quef^"'™t Giv.ih«hi"oriofiho™uMr7. Wli>l"i in prM«nt lillej' ™" 

CC[[. — I. Wlwn an iha Brillih poooalonal Whu >n the cN«r dlTltlmul 
2. Wluin wuNoTa Scolla dlsuvendl Whuwu lu SiM hidhI To nlum doM ll 
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3. The French appear to have been the first to tnm to aooonnt the 
discoveries of Cabot. Early in the 16th century, several French 
vessels sailed to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and various attempts at 
colonization, in this quarter, were afterwards made. In 1608, the 
city of Quebec was founded, and thus the first permanent setdement 
in Canada was formed. 

4. We have already stated that all the French poseessions in this 
quarter were confirmed to the British by the peace of 1763. In 1791 , 
Canada was divided into Upper and Lower Canada, but they have 
recently been again united as one province, though bearing the titles 
of Canada East and Canada West, 

5. At various periods Canada has been the theatre of important 
military events. This was espedaUy the case durinp; the French and 
Indian war, the war of the revolution, and the war with Great Britain, 
from 1813 to 1815. We have, therefore, already given sufficient 
accounts of these proceedings. 

6. In 1837, an insurrection broke out in Canada, the obiect of 
which was to throw off the British yoke, and establish the independ- 
ence of the country. The movement was, however, speedily checked, 
and most of the leaders escaped by flight. 

7. Hudson's Bay wato discovered by Cabot, in 1512. After many 
years the French carried on a considerable fiir trade willi the coun- 
tries lying to the westward of this bay. In 1670, the Hudson's Bay 
Company was established, and soon rose to prosperity. They have 
now several stations, some on Hudson's Bay, othea on the coast of 
Labrador, and others still &r to the north and west. The most 
numerous establishments are in the vicinity of James' Bay. The 
acquisition of fiirs is the chief object of these settlers. 

8. To the north of the British settlements are a tribe of Indians, 
of short stature and squalid appearance, who pass under the general 
name of Esquimaux. They hve chiefly by fishing, and in winter' 
ride over the frozen snows in sledges drawn by dogs. They have no 
records, and aflford ui^ no history. They resemble the Samoides of 
the eastern continent, and are doubtless of the same stock. 

9. Still further to the north is Greenland; formerly esteemed a 
part of the American continent, but now ascertained to be an island. 
It was discovered, in 981, by an Icelander, and was soon after colo- 
nized by a number of fiunilies firom Iceland. The colony increased 
rapidly, but, after a short space, it disappeared from the pages of his- 
tory, and no trace of the inhabitants has since been found. 

10. Greenland was re-discovered by Davis, in 1535, and, in 1721, 
a colony was established on the western coast by a Norwegian cler- 
gyman, named Hans Egede. This settlement still exists, and is sub- 
ject to the Danish government. 

belong now ? What of New Bramwick 7 a What was done bjr the FreRch near the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence? When wae the city of Quebec founded? 4. What was done by 
the peace of 1763 ? What took place m 1791 ? 5. What of Canada at diflbrant periods 
6. What of an insurrection in Canada? 7. When was Hudson's Bay discorered? 
What of the free trade 7 What was esublished in 1670 7 Where are the principal sta- 
tions of the company? What is the object of the settlers here! 8. Where do the Esqui- 
maux reside? How do they subsist? What people do they resemble ? 9. Where is 
Greenland I What is it now ascertained to be? wlien was it discoyered? What can 
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THE WEST INDIES 



11. The teas in the vidnity of Gieculani] have long been lesorted 
to hj Bhipa m aearch of whales, and here manj atrange adventuio 
haTe Uken place in the puiBuit of these monaieis of the deep. 



13. The polar regions have acquired new inteiest, within the last 
twenty yaara, from the various expeditions of Parry, Robs, and Baiik, 
who were sent out by the Uritish government for the purpose of 
exploration. It is through the discoveries of these navigators that 
we are assured of the fact that the waters of the Pacific and Atlantic 
unite tuid separate Greenland from ihe a 



CHAPTER CCIII. 

The West Indies. 

'I. St. Saxvaddr, the land first discovered by ColtimbaB, and 
now called Cat Island, was one of a numerous group called the Bal^a- 
mas. These belong to the English govcmment, and have been, in 
former limes, subject to acta of violence and pillage from pirates, who 
infested these regions somewhat more than a cenlnry ago. Their 
history presents nothing of peculiar interest or importance. 

2. Cuba was first discovered by Columbus in 1492. It is the 
largest of the West India islands; and, possessing a charming climate, 
with a prolific soil. It is one of the finest islands in the world. The 
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Indians were conquered, in 1511, by Velasquez, a Spanish general, 
and the island was rapidly settled by the Spaniards. 

3. Under the cnielties of these new posseason, the aborigines were 
roeedily exterminated, and Spain has continued in quiet possession of 
the island for more than three hundred years, excepting that it was 
captured by the British in 1762, being, howev^, soon relinquished. 

4. Hayti, called Hispaniola by Ck)lumbus, was discoTered by that 
voyager soon after he had visited Cuba. The present town of St. 
Donungo was founded by him, in 1406, and is, therefore, the oldest 
town in this western world. This island was divided between France 
and Spain, in 1722, but, in 1789, a revolution broke out, and both 
the Spaniards and French were eventually driven out by the negroes. 
The latter declared themselves independent in 1801, and have since 
maintained themselves as an independent nation. 

5. Porto Rico, a beautiful and populous island at the time of its 
discovery by Columbus, in 1403, has, since its first subjugation, be- 
longed to Spain. Jamaica was originally settled by the Spaniards, but, 
in 1655, it was taken by the English, and has since remained in their 
hands. This island, distinguished for its prolific soil and gentle climate, 
has been the scene of several terrible earthquakes and hurricanes. 

6. To the southeast of Cuba are a group of islands known under 
the name of the Caribbees. The principal are Antigua, Barbadoes, 
Tobago, and Trinidad, which belong to Great Britain, and Guada- 
loape and Martinico, which belong to France. The natives of these 
islands, called Caribs, were difi*erent from those of Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Jamaica. The latter were gentle, soft and efieminate ; but the 
Caribs were fierce, enterprising and warlike. To each other they 
were mild and afi[^ctionate, but they regarded all strangers as foes, 
and made war upon them without scruple. 

7. They seemed to have made some advances in civilization when 
Columbus discovered their islands. They were fond of liberty, and 
chose rather to die than submit to the slavery imposed upon them by 
their European conquerors. Their numbers gradually diminished, and 
nothing remains of this formidable race, except a few scattered rem- 
nants. 

8. There are several other West India islands, belonging to difiler- 
ent European powers, but their history cannot be detailed here. We 
can only remark, generally, that the West Indies, lying beneath a trop- 
ical sun and abounding in the choicest vegetable productions, have still 
been the theatre of frequent scenes of rapine, plunder and bloodshed. 

9. In the greedy scramble which followed the discovery of the New 
World, they were seized without scruple, and the inhabitants subju- 
gated, enslaved, or butchered, as suit^ the humor of the invaders. 
During the contests of their European possessors, they have been often 
taken and retaken, thus sharing in all the calamities of war. 

bv whom were the Indians conquered 7 3. What ha* been its history 7 4. What of 
Hayii? When was Sl Domingo founded f What is iu history? 5. What of Porto 
Ilico? To what nation does it belong? Who settled Jamaica 1 To whom does it now 
oelong 1 To what is it subject ? 6. What islands lie ui the south of Cuba ? Which are 
the principal islands f To whom do ther belong I What of the natives f 7. What of 
them when Oolurablii diseorersd the laiaiMi»f 8, 9. What Is the history of the We«t 
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10. These islands have also been the seat of the buccaneeiB — the 
most formidable band of pirates that the world has ever known. 
About two centuries ago, a small band of these lawless men inhabited 
the island of Tortuga, and lived either by the chase, or by plundering 
such vessels as they found upon the adjacent seas. 

11. Thev increased in numbers, and, at lengtli, became the terror 
of all the inhabitants in those regions. Their feats of skill, enter- 
prise and daring seemed to be almost miraculous. They even cap- 
tured the city of Havana, plundered Port au Prince, and, extending 
their depredations to the Spanish main, carried off immense sums of 
gold, silver, and other valuable commodities. 

12. They flourished for more than half a century. The lives of 
some of these freebooters present a variety of curious and wonderful 
details. Their career, however, generally terminated in misery, and 
the whole band was at last extirpated. 



CHAPTER CCIV. 

Sottth America, 



1. We have already seen that Columbus discovered the main land 
of South America in 1498. Other discoveries, in this quarter, soon 
followed. The coast was visited by Vespucius, in 1499, and, the 
same year, the shores of Brazil were visited by Pinzon, a Spanish 
navigator. 

2. In 1513, Balboa crossed the Isthmus of Panama, and was the 
first European whose eyes rested upon the Pacific Ocean, then called 
the South Sea. What a mighty discovery ! for this was the largest 
ocean on the globe, and occupies nearly one fourth part of its surface. 

3. It is not easy, at this day, for us to conceive of the state of 
excitement in which these European navigators came to America. 
They not only looked upon it as a new world, but as one abounding 
in wonders. They had found hisre a strange people, and they had 
discovered, amid the tropical regions, a multitude of new and int«^ 
esting productions. 

4. Flowers of the greatest beauty, spices of the rarest fragrance, 
valuable gums, rich fruits, birds of magnificent plumage, and all new 
to them, crowded upon their attention. Nature, indeed, seemed to 
have realized here the enchantments of the fairy tales ; yet, thus far, 
the avarice of the discoverers was not satisfied. Gold, silver, and 
precious stones were believed to abound in America, and the greedi- 

Indies? 10. Who were the buccaneen ? 11. What of their feats? 12. How long did 
they flourish 9 What of them at the present time 1 

tZ3r* 7%e teacher will put such questiofu on the mapf at page 348, aa he deeme 
proper. 

CCIV. — I. What discoveries were made in South America, In the 15th century? 
2. When did Balboa discorer the Pacific Ocean 9 What part of the earth's surface does 
It occupy? 8. What was Ibund in America? 4. DsscrftM the vsc«tal)la tod anima3 
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■MM irith whkh the; weie Bought, earned the tulTUtiiien oter Ma 
uid land, through flood and fbieBt. 



JUiip ef South Jmtriea. 

5. Liko other illusions, which haunt the oreriieated imagiiiatioD, 
the legioQs ot' gold Jbemed always to be near, yet neret reached 
The pursuit was still urged, but the object was nerer fully attained. 

pioducUoiM. e. Wtul of tlw mlDuiliI & Wb«D mm Pwu 
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8. There were indeed two exceptions ; Coitez had found epoib of 
ImraeDse value in Mexico, but hia success w&s to be surpassed bj 
another adyenturer. In 1515, Pew had been discovered, and Pi2arro. 
Ml illilerats bnt daring Spanish soldier, soon afler determined upon its 
conquest. In 1531, he led thither a squll band of soldiers, tbin; 
horse and one hundred and fiAy foot. 

7. He foand Pern to be an immense empire, united nndeta race 
of sovereigns, called Incas, or Children of the Sun. The people 
wore picilc, living in Isi^ and handsome cities, and snbmatuig 
chiefly b; agriculture. Thej had a mild goremment, a gentle 
rehgion, and man^ useful arts. The reigning prince was Atahualpa. 

6. Pizarro bvited him to a conference, but, when the onsuspect- 
ing monarch, with thousands of his attendants, came, the daring and 
perfidious Spaniard rushed upon him and dragged him away from 
the midst of his nobles. At the same time, the artillery and musketa 
played upon the masses of the Indians, and cut them to pieces by 
thousands. It was one of the moBt brutal, bloody and dastardly acts 
in all the sad tragedies of human warfare. 

fl. The captive Inca offered to fill the room, in which he was con- 
fined, with gold and silver, for his ransom. This was accepted hj 
Pizarro, and it was affecting to see with what devotion the people, in 
all parts of the country, parted with their treasures to release Ibeii 
captive chief. At length, a mass of gold and silver, to the value of 
two milliona of dollars, was accumulated, and Atahualpa claimed his 
libeitr. 



10. But Pixatto had no idea of faljilling his promise. The Inca 
was subjected to a mock trial, condemned uid executed, and the ruth- 

Plurrot HovmuiTmendldhBUkasllhblin, Id IS31) 7. Wlwl did tu Hod Peru 
U tial Bj iibDni wu 11 goTamedl What of ths Tanplst Wbo wu Iti^t king) 
e. DMirlb* Plnirs'i cooduU. a. What did AUhiudpa pramlH to gi>* biml How 
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less murderer proceeded to take possession of his empire. Having 
conquered the country, and now being gorged with plunder, Pizairo 
founded the city of Lima, and became governor of the country. 

11. But his ill-gotten wealth and power were vain to the pos- 
sessor. Hostility and strife sprung up among the band of roblMsrs. 
Pizarro was slain by his associates, and the rest of the leaders fell, 
one afVer another, by violence. Let it be remembered that the most 
splendid and successful robbery on record was followed by the swiftest 
retribution. 

12. We may pause here a moment to reflect upon the fate which 
attended the three greatest names connected with the early history of 
America. Columbus discovered a new world, but he was once car- 
ried home in chains, and at last died in poverty and neglect. Cortez 
conquered an empire, ^ut the crown did not rest upon his brow. 
Pizarro abo conquered an empire, and acquired gold beyond the 
dreams of avarice, but he, soon after, expired by the assassin's blade. 

13. Time, with its solemn jury, has judged the actions of these 
three famous men. To Columbus a wreath of immortal fame is 
awarded ; to the others, the malefactor's infamy. The way of the 
transgressor is indeed hard. 

14. Peru continued for centuries to be a Spanish province, with 
Lima for its capital. To this city, the manners, customs and refine- 
ments of Spain were transferred, and thus diffused to several portions 
of the province. The country became independent, threw off the yoke 
of Spain in 1831, and, after a protracted struggle, it became an inde- 
pendent republic. 



CHAPTER CCV. 

South America, continued, 

1. BoLrviA, now an independent state, and Ijring between Peru and 
Chili, was originally a part of Peru, and continued so until 1824. 
After a battle between the patriot army and the royalists, in which 
the latter were defeated, the people declared themselves independent. 
This occurred July, 1825. The celebrated Bolivar fumishea them a 
scheme of a constitution, which was adopted, and the name of the 
liberator was given to the republic. 

2. Chili was discovered by Almagro, one of the associates of 
Pizarro, in 1537. He penetrated into the country with a small force, 
and was, at first, well received by the natives ; but he was soon forced 
to return. In 1540, another army was sent thither, under Yaldivia, 

WM the Inca treated 1 10. What town wa* founded by Pizarro ? II. What became of 
him and his associates 7 12. What was the fate of the three discoverera of America? 
13. What is the decision of time? 14. What of Peru? What of Lima? When did the 
country become indei^endent? 

GC V. — 1. What of Bolivia ? When was It independent 1 What was done by Bolivar I 
S. Wbea and by whom was Chili discoverad ? Who want then in 1640 ? What becama 
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wlio was fiercely opposed, especially by the AraucaniatiB, led by the 
renowDed Caupolican. In a great battle, Valdlvia was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and afterwards executed. 

3. The oouDtry, howereT, along the coast, wu conquered by the 
Spaniards, though the Araticanians liave erer continued to maintain 
their mdepeiidence. Chili remtdned as one of the Spanish provinces 
till the movement for independence, in 1810, which resulted in the 
GBtablishment of a lepubtican gOTemment, about the year 1617. 



Arauafiiiin and poniard. 

4. From Chili, southward, to Cape Horn, the country called Pata- 
gonia is for the most part cold, sterile and desolate. There is no 
nation with fixed abodes or an establiahed government here. The 
country is occupied by various tribes of savages, among whom the 
PatagonianB, famed for theit large si2e, are the most noted. Along 
the gloomy shores of Cape Horn, (here is a race, of diminutive size 
and squalid aspect, nho shiver amid the sleety tempests of these 
regions, living chiefly upon the productions of the sea. These bear 
the name of Fuegians. 

5. The Argentine Republic, bounded on the west by Chill, and on 
the east by the Atlantic, Paraguay and Brazil, formerly bore the title 
of Bueoos Ayres, This, too, was one of the early possessions of 
Spain, and continued subject to that country till 1810, when the peo- 
ple fanned a government for themselves. From that period, a constant 
succession of convuLuons has followed, and, though the country has 
been separated from Spain, it must yet be considered in an unsettled 
Mate. 

6. FaTaguaj, one of the finest regions on the face of the globe, 
was early occupied by the Spaniards, and became subject to then 

ofV»WiTi.l a Har> IheArauunUnserer bRdCDnqiKndl WhM further of Chill J 
4. Vbat oTllw couDlr7H>ulhof Chllil WhiioCIlio PiU{Dnla»1 Wbuoraimll 
n«f e. Wl»n !• Um ArtuiiliM Bapubllcl Vhu wu dopi In ISIO) 8. WhusT 
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•way. The Jesuit mlBBiaaaiiea took greU pains to introduce dviliza- 
tion and Chrislianil; among the IndkiiB. m thia quaner, and, il is 
belieted, with some succees. They had schools, aad introduced 
music among the youth, who became pro&cisnts in singing. The 
Jesuits, however, were expelled in 1767. 

7. When the provinces of Buenos Ayies threw off the Spanish 
yoke in 1810, the people of Paraguay refused to acknowledge iheii 
authority, and established a government for themselTes. Ammt ths 
year 1820, Dr. Francia assumed all the powers of government, and 
became dictator of the cooniry. He continue to exerdse imlimited 
Bwa^ till the year 1843, when he died. His govenunent was harsh, 
but It secured that tranquillity which Uie independent stales of South 
America have not enjoyed. The ^Temment has since been in the 
hands of Beveral persons, who adnunisier it much in the naanaer of 
the dictator. Urugnay, formerly a part of Buenos Ayres, became in- 
dependent in 1838, and is the smallest of the South Americaii repub- 
lics. 



Teathing the Ltdiaat masie. 

V. Brazil, occupying nearly one diird part of the South American 
oonlineDt, and a spacs nearly equal to the surface of Europe, fell to 
the lot of Portugal. It was settled aboat the year 1500, and rapidlr 
advanced in population. It was ruled by provincial goTemora till 
leoc, when the King of Portngal Ded tiiither to escape Irom the 
("rench, who had invaded his kingdom. He retomed, in 1921, leav- 
ing his SOD upon the throne. In 1833, Bradl became an independent 
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9. Guiana, lying on the northern coast, is divided between the 
Dutch, French and English. Its early histonr is distinguished by the 
expedition of Sir Walter Raleigh, who visited the country in 1595, in 
search of El Dorado. This was a kingdom, said to exist in the 
interior of Soutii America, which surpassed all other countries in 
gold, silver and precious stones. But this tale proved to be a fable, 
and the name of the imaginary kingdom is a modem byword signifi- 
cant of idle and extravagant expectations of wealth. The history of 
Guiana presents Uttle beside either interesting or instructive. 

10. To the north of Peru and Brazil are the three republics of 
Equador, New Grenada and Venzuela. This whole country be- 
longed to Spain and constituted several Spanish provinces. They 
participated in the desire for independence which pervaded the other 
countries in this quarter, and, consequently, threw off the Spanish 
yoke. 

11. In the struggles which followed, the celebrated Simon Bolivar 
obtained great distinction ; the three republics were united under one 
government, with the title of Colombia, in 1819, and Bolivar, honored 
with the title of Liberator,' was entrusted with the supreme authority. 
This connection has since been dissolved, the title of Colombia is 
erased from the maps, and the three republics that we have named 
now exist under three distinct governments. 



CHAPTER CCVI. 

Conclusion. — The Indian Race. 

1. We have now completed our history of the Western World, 
tfinoe its discovery by Columbus. This lies within the compass of 
three centuries and a half, and presents many topics for profound 
reflection. We have already adverted to the fate of the three extra- 
ordinary men who figure in Uie foreground of the early history of the 
continent. 

3. We may add here that Spain, the greedy spoiler, who obtained 
possession of nearly the whole of South America and the finest por- 
tions of North America, has not now an inch of territory upon either. 
When she discovered the New World, she was a great, powerful and 
energetic nation, tsJdng a lead in arts and arms. Glutted with con- 
quest and treasure, she became feeble and e^minate, and sunk into a 
state of indolence, ignorance and indifference. 

3. In America, we have seen the race of red men vanish or dimin- 
ish before the march of European population. In the West Indies, 
and parts of North and South America, the free Indian has given 

reign 1 9. How is Guiana divided ? What of its early history 9 What was El Dorado ? 
10. What countries lie north of Brazin What is their history ? II. What of Simoa 
Bolivar 7 What constituted Golombia 7 What change has taken place 7 

CCVI. — 1. How long has America been discorerad ? S. What Is the fact in regaid to 
Spain 7 & What of the red men 7 What of the aborigines 7 4. What of their origin T 
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place to the African slave. There is, howeyer, a rapid tendency U 
the annihilation of the ahorigines of America, and the subetitution of 
the white race in their stead. Many centuries will not pass before 
the only remains of the American Inman will exist in the pages of 
history. 

4. The question then, as now, will be asked, ** Whence came 
these people?" It will be easy to tell their fate, for it will be 
recorded to the cTerlasting shame of civilized man ; but their origin 
must continue to rest in obscurity. 

5. The Indians of Mexico and Pern had reached an advanced state 
of civilization. Though essentially distinct, they had many things in 
common, and many things, also, which bore a strict analogy to the 
manners, customs and opinions of the eastern continent. They 
placxKi a high value upon gold, silver and precious stones ; they em- 
ployed these for ornaments, and wrought them into various forms. 

6. Whence this striking analogy with eastern nations, unless by 
some means of communication ? The Mexicans had computations of 
time similar to our own. The Peruvians worshipped the sun, like tlie 
Egyptians and Persians. They both had styles of architecture resem- 
bling those of the East. They had sculptures, images and hiero- 
glyphics, reminding every beholder of the antiquities which lie scat- 
tered, along the Nile. 

7. Whence these remarkable resemblances and coincidences? 
Man is a being of free and boundless fancy — not a creature of definite 
and slavish instincts. The bee will build his cell in hexagons by the 
law of his nature, but man has no grooves in his intellect which guide 
him into particular trains of thought, and particular forms of fancy. 

8. We can, therefore, only account for many things visible among 
the Indians of America, by supposing, that, at some period, doubtless 
very remote, they had communication with the nations of the eastern 
continent. The geography of the country, as well as the credible tra- 
ditions of the Mexicans, lead us to believe that America was peopled 
by emigrants from Asia, by way of Bhering's Straits. 

6. What of the Indiaiw of Mexico and Peru ? How did Uiej xvMinUe the natioiM on IM 
•aatem continent 7 8. What con jecturai can we form ? 
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Ma^aon, John, 59. 

Mas-Mi-chu'MUs Bay, 67, Haa bet warn Cape 
Ann on tha north and Ckpa Cbd on the 
aouih. Tha chief rifer it recairea la 
Charlea, which aaten batweaa Boatoo 
and Chartaatovn. 

Maaaa^hn'aaua, atate, 68, haa a amall 
territory, (7800 aq. m.,) but it ia the moat 
thiclcly aettled of the N. England Sutae. 
It was the firat to reeiat the oppreasion 
of England, in 1776, and haa alwaya uk- 
en a leading part in the couneila of the 
nation. The inhahitanu Are devoted to 
commerce, fiahing, and manufiicturea, 
and excel in whatever tliey undertake. 
The chief river ia the Merrimac; the 
capital, Boaton. 

Maaaacre in Vir-gin'i-a, 66 : in Boaton, 143. 

Maa-aa-aoit', 69L 

May'l1ow-er,44. 

May^hew, 78. 

McDi»n^iigh, Commodora, 301. 

McRea, Mfiaa, 186. 

Meil>i-ter-rK'ne-an, 17. 

Mex'i-co, 340. 

Mi-an-ton'i-njoh, 70. 

Mich'i-gan. 326. 

Mia-aia>aip'pl, 22, the longeat river in the 
world, including the Miaaouri. lu whole 
courae ia about 4000 miiea. The valley 
through which it paaaee ia equal In ex- 
tent to half of Europe, and ia the fineat 
valley of equal extent in the world. It 
has now a population of aix roiliiona, or 
more, and lla population ia rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Mis-aia-sip'pi, aUte, 310. 

Mis-aou'ri, 313. 

Mon-he'gan Island, 42. 

Mon'inoulh, battle of, 198. 

Mon'nioui h, now called Freeland, ia a email 
town, 36 milea S.E. of Trenton, N. Jersey. 

Mon'roe, James, 310. 

Mnnt-caim', 127. 130. 

Mon'te-stt'ma, 341. 

M«i-ra'vi an Towna, 290. 

Mnr'gan, General, 228. 

Moi'ion,68. 

Mount Hope, 83, the nsidence of the re- 
nowned King Philip, wae a hill 300 feei 
high, in the N.E. part of the preeent 
town of Bristol, R. 1. It alopea down to 
a charming bay, and may well have been 
the chosen abode of the chief, as well for 
iu beauty, as for its reaourcea in fiah, 
aea-fowl, and other game. 

Myi^tic river, 69. 

Nan'ee-mond, 34. 

Na-pole-on, 256, 268. 

Na^ra•gan'aetts, 86. 

New Am'ster-dam, 39. . 

New England, 40, 42, 73. Thia embracea 
the states of Maine, N. Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Maaaachuselis, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. The whole extent is about 
equal to that of Virginia, and ita popula- 
tion is now about 2,300.000. The people 
of Naw Enffland are chief! v of Britiah de- 
acant, and are atill marked with the traita 
of their Puritan anceaiors. They are 
distinguished for their intallifaDce, edy- 



cation, moralUy, frugality,, mgamrity. 
and enterpriee. 

New'found-iand, 34a 

New Gre-na'da, 362. 

New Hamp'shire. 68, ia noted aa a hilly 
region, with Mt. Waahington, the high- 
eet peak in N. England. The Inhabi- 
tanu are chiefly devoted to agriculture, 
and renowned for their aimple and frugal 
habita. Some large manu&cturing towns 
have aprung up in the aouth-eastem sec- 
tion ofthe eute. Concord is the capital. 
Population, 300.000. 

New Ha'ven, 71, 210, one ofthe capitals of 
Conneaicut, celebrated for iia ci»llege 
CYale) ami for the beauty of the place. 
It ia 40 milea aouth of Hartford, on a 
amall bay tliat aeta up from L. I. Sound. 

New Jer'eey, 81, a llouriehing atate, of 
376,000 inhabiunu, lies between New 
York on the north and Penneylvania on 
the aouth. TVenton ia the capital. 

New Netli'er-hmda, 39. 

New Orleana, 119, ia one of the createat 
placee of export in the world. It ia on 
the north bank of the Mississippi, about 
100 milee from the Oulf of Mexico. It 
receivee the vast products ofthe great val- 
ley, brought down the rivers, and which 
spread like net-work over the whole 
region be t we en the Alleghaniee and the 
Rocky Mmintaina. Population, 160,000. 

New Orle-Hna, battle of, 306. 

New'porl, Captain, 24. 

New'ijort, R. I^ 219. 

Newspapers, 135. 

New York city, 36, 200, now the largest 
city on the weelem continent, and rank- 
ing among the great cities of the world. 
It is situated on the aouihern point of N 
York Island, at the confluence of Hudson 
and East rivers. It is the great conv 
mercial emporium of the U. Siatee. Ite 
population in 1700 waa 4ri00: in 1776, 
^,000; in 1846, about 400,000. 

New York, aute, 38, 81, etc. Thia is now 
the most populous ofthe U. Slates, and ia 
hence often called the Empire Stai$ It 
is celebrated for its fine soil, its great ca- 
nal, ita unrivalled advnntagee for com- 
merce, and ite njM advance in popula- 
tion and civilization. 

North'men, 16. The early Inhabitanta of 
the northern part of Europe, along the 
Atlantic border. Including Sweden. Den- 
mark, and Norway, were called Norths 
men, and hence the word Norman, 
Theae countriae were, by the Romana, 
called Scandinavia, and the people Sean- 
dinaviana. They appear in Engliah hi«- 
tory under the general name of Danet. 
Their country being poor, they took to 
the aea, and became famoua for their 
piractee and robberies. From the eighth 
to *he tenth century, they were the 
acoorge of England, France, Spain, ftc. 
They fell upon the coasts, and often 
ascended the rivers, and penetrated to 
the heart of the countries they beset. 
They plundered Parte itsdf, and, in 918 
Charles the Simple, in order to pu re h a— 
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Ro^ham-baan', 219, 281, 232, 233. CRo- 

Saaem, 68. 

Sun'o^t, 61. 

Sar-a-u/ga, 190. 

Sha'aa-cus, 69. 

Schd-nec'ta-dy, 97. 

Schay^er, Geoaral, 187. 

Shaya* rabaUion, 238. 

Shifty, Gorarnor, 125. 

Six Nationa, 216. 

SlaTary, 88, 22a 

SmaU'pox, 267. 

Smith, Captain, 26. 

SmUli-a(/ai-an InaUtiitkm. 830L 

Sociatiea in U. Sutaa, 249. 

S(yto, Pai'dlooand da, 22. 

South Oro-ti'na, 82. 

Speed'iraU, 44. 

St. Clair, Ganeral, 185. 244. 

St. Do-min'go, 19, 345. 

St. Law'ranea, 21. Thia rivar ia tha oiiOat 
of tha gcaMaat bodioa of freah watar 
In tha worid — Lakaa Saperior, Huron, 
Michigan, Erie, and Ontario. It emptiaa 
into a broad aea, caUad tha Otdf of St. 
Lawranca. At dimrent points, it racaivea 
different namea. Ita whole length 182000 
milaa. It la naripabla by ahipa of tba Una 
to Quebec, 400 milea, and to Montraali by 
ahipa of 500 tone. 

St. Laa'er, Coional, 187. 

Standlah, Captain. 46. 

StarlE, Oenanu, 188. 

Steamboats, 271. 

Stlll'wa-ter, battle of, 188b 

Stone, Ray. Mr, 7a 

Su/ny Point, 214. 

SulQi-Tan's laland, battle of, 169. 

Sump'tar, Oanend, 219. 

Swan'xay, 81 

Tarie'ion, General, 228. 

Taxation of the coloniea, 132. 

Tea Plot, Boeton, 145. 

Te-cum'aeh. 290. 

Ten-nes-aee', 253. 

Tex'as, 335, 342. 

Ti-con-de-n/ga. 154, 185. 

Tip'pe-ca-noe, 273. 

Tobacco. 37. 

Tomi/kina, D. D., 310. 

IVan'ton, 178, capital of N. Jeraey, lies on 
the eaat aide of tlw Delaware nrer, and 
has now considerable manufictures. It la 
60 miles S. W. of N. Yorlt, and 30 N. E. 
of Philadelphia. Popidation, 4000. 

Tren'ion, battle of, 178. 

rripro-ii, 264. 

Tramnmil, Colonel, 202, 226. 

Try'on, 6aneral, 181, 210. 

Tyler, John, 332. 

Valley ForgaiW. 

Van Barren, ftai'Un, 322, 327, 332. 

Ven^e-Eue'la. 952. 

one of the New England 

I on the weat by N. Yorlc, 

by N. Hampahire. Thia 

or mountainous, but tha 

first rank for education. 



Ve^mont', 241 
States, boun 
and on the 
country ia hil 
people hold tb 



intelligance, and. morals. Montpelier ia 
the capital. Population, 300,00a 
Var.ra-w'ni, 21. 



Yea-pUc'ci, A-mei'i-cua, 20, a natira of 
Florence, in Italy, stimulated by the dia* 
coyeries of Cohimbua, procured oi tlio 
king of Spain ttie command of four vea- 
aels, with wiiich be sailed from Cadiz in 
1497. He made another voyage under tha 
aama auapicea, and then passed into tha 
aenrice of PortugaL Ha discoTered tlia 
coaat of Brazil in 1501, and made other 
▼aluabla diacorariaa. Ha publiahed an 
interaating account of hia voyagea, and 
had tha honor of taaTine thia continenL 
called after hia nama. Ha died in 1614, 
aged 63. 

Tir-gin'ia, 23-38, 66, 88, 121. Virginia, 
tha first of tha preaant U. Stataa to be 
aettled by British emigrants, ia among 
tha Urgeat in point of territory and pop- 
ulation. It long maintained an aacend- 
ancy in tlie countnr, and is atill called 
tha Ancient Dominion. It consists of 
four lonea ; the maritime level, which ia 
flat, aandy, and aometimea fenny; the 
untiulatine table4andf extending from 
Richmond to the Blue Ridge: the c/e- 
iirh0a andfruiM vaUetf, below the 
Bine Ridga and the Northern Allfl^hanies ; 
and the wettem «/ope,ftom the Alleghanies 
to the Oliio. The mineral, agricultural, 
and commercial advantagea of the state 
are uojri vailed. The climate ia that of tha 
moat charming portion of Europe. The 
pictursaqua beauty of aoma portiona of 
tba eountiy ia unsurpassed. 

Wada'worth, Captain. 98. 

Wai'ran, General, 159. 

Waah'inff-ton city, 299. Thia place, the 
capital of the U. States, stands on tlw 
east side of the Potomac, 300 miles from 
lu mouth, and 38 S. W. of Baltimore. 
It ia the capital of the District of Colum. 
bia, which is under the jurisdiction of 
Congreaa. Waahinxton became the seat 
of government in 1800. It has a popula- 
tion of 25,000. 

Waahnnf-ton, George, 121, 162, 168, 174 
175, SEfl, 235, 242-249, 254, 257. 

Wayne, General, 215, 251, 262. 

Wat/ster, Dan'i-el, 333. 

West In'diea, 345. 

Weth'era.field, 66. 

Weymouth, 57. 

Whiskey Insurrection. 252. 

White Mountains, 60. The hlfi-hast peak 
is called Mount Washington, oilen visited 
for ita pictureeque scenery. 

White, Per'e-grine, 47. 

White Plains, battle of, 175. 

Wil'kinson, General, 296. 

Wiiaiams, Rog'er, 66. 

WInd'sor, 65. 

Win'throp, John, 61. 

Witchcraft, 80. 

Wolf, General, 129. 

Wy-(/ming, massacre of, 204. 

Yellow fever, 258. 

Yam'a-see war, 105. 

York'town, in Virginia, 233, ia aituated on 
the south aide of York river, opposite to 
Gloucester. It is 70 miles E. S. E. of 
Richmond, and 185 from Washington. It 
now contains only about 300 inhabitanta 
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